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DIRECTIONS 



FOR 



READING, &c. 



As an introduction to the English Reading 
Books in prose and poetry, which form part of the 
** Course of Domestic Education," a few obser- 
vations on the importance of propriety and grace- 
fulness in reading and speaking, and concise 
directions for their attainment, cannot be inap- 
propriate. 

By ancient writers, the art of rhetoric is made 
to consist of four parts : invention, which teaches 
what to speak or write ; disposition^ -which re- 
spects the order in which sentiments are to 
be written or spoken ; elocution, which regards 
the ornaments and propriety of language; and 
pronunciation, which gives rules for just and 
graceful delivery. 

The last of these is the subject of the psesent 
enquiry. 

a 



X DIRECTIONS 

It is a remark not only common, but just, that 
comparatively few good readers or speakers are 
met with in public or in private life. 

Indistinct articulation ; mis-pronunciation ; 
false tones, or absolute monotony; improper em- 
phasis, or total iioant of emphasis ; stiff and pom- 
pous declamation, or a languid, insipid manner ; 
some or other of these defects, and frequently 
several of them united, too oflen mark and de- 
grade the style of reading and speaking of, even, 
well-educated persons. This is undoubtedly a 
great evil, for which it would be welt to find a 
remedy. 

Propriety of delivery, including pronunciation 
and action, was represented by the best judges 
among the ancients, as the most important part 
of oratory, and the surest foundation of success 
in the art of persuasion. 

The illustrious orator Cicero, having largely 
and elegantly descanted upon the other parts of 
oratory, coming at last to speak of this, says, 
f* all the former have their effect only in pro- 
portion as they are accompanied by good pro- 
nunciation. It is this alone which governs in 
speaking; without which the best orator can 
produce no effect,. and is often defeated by one, 
in other respects, I'ar his inferior." Demos- 
thenes, the prince of orators, maintained the 
same sentiment ; indeed, he considered it to be 
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SO necessary an attainmont for an orator, that in 
order to acquire it, he took the greatest pains to 
correct certain natural defects which were the 
greatest obstacles to his wish. He had a weak 
voice and an impediment in his speech, so that 
he could not pronounce, distinctly, some parti- 
cular letters. The former of these defects he 
dVercame, partly by speaking, as loud as he 
could, walking on the shore when the sea was 
boisterous ; and partly by pronouncing long 
periods as he was walking up hill ; the latter he 
conquered, by placing small stones under his 
tongue, and then repeatedly uttering the letters 
which were so difficult for his organs of speech 
to sound. Nor was he less careful with respect 
to the gracefulness of gesticulation. For having 
contracted- a disagreeable habit of elevating one 
of his shoulders when he recited, he suspended a 
sword over him, with the point downwards, so 
as to wound that shoulder whenever it was 
raised. Thus by indefatigable diligence, he re- 
moved every impediment, and made such won- 
derful proficiency in the art, that by the force of 
his eloquence, he governed and directed the 
capricious, restless spirit of the Athenian 
populace. 

Among many other instances of the surprising 
effects of eloquence exemplified in Cicero him- 
self, the following is not less remarkaV^W xJ^axv 
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pleasing. When, afler the death of Pompey, 
Cesar had gained possession of the sovereign 
power at Rome, many interceded with him in 
behalf of relations or friends, who had been op- 
posed to him in the struggle which was just 
ended. Among others, Cicero solicited for his 
friend Ligarius. Cesar consented to a public 
hearing of the cause ; for, said he, Tmay venture 
to permit Cicero to display his eloquence upon 
this occasion, since I know that the man for 
whom he thus interests himself, is unworthy of 
my clemency, as having been my bitter enemy. 
* Cicero pleaded the cause, and in the course of 
his oration, he so worked upon the passions of 
Cesar, that his countenance betrayed the strong 
emotions of his mind. At last, when the impas- • 
sioned orator adverted to the battle of Pharsalia, 
which had given Cesar the empire of the civilized 
world, he described it in so striking and pathetic 
a mannet, that he who was sitting as judge in his 
own cause, could no longer suppress his feelings ; 
an universal shivering seized him, and the papers 
which he held in his hand fell to the ground. 
Subdued by the charms and power of Cicero's 
eloquence, Cesar pardoned Ligarius, contrary 
to his predetermination. This result was the 
more extraordinary, as Cesar himself was one of 
the greatest orators of that age ; knew all the 
arts of address, and the avenues to the passions, 
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and, consequently, was belter able to guard 
against the attack. The oration which Cicero 
delivered for Ligarius, is still extant, and though 
it is well adapted to raise emotions of generous 
pity, yet it is plain, frora the nature of that com- 
position, that its success was chiefly owing to the 
proper, graceful, and affecting mode of its 
delivery. 

Yet generally speaking, delivery is not of such 
overbearing importance, as to deserve what 
Demosthenes said of it, when being asked three 
times successively. What is the principal. part of 
oratory? He replied to each interrogation, 
Delivery ; as if the whole of it consisted in that 
one branch. As comparatively few young per- 
sons are destined to speak or read in public, it 
cannot certainly be of such high consequence 
in education. But still, to be able to read, to 
recite, to speak our own language well, is both 
useful and ornamental, and bespeaks the person 
of sense and education. 

The faults which disgrace reading and speak- 
ing, may commonly be traced to habits that 
negligence has permitted to be formed in very 
early life. Great attention should, therefore, 
be given to prevent the formation of a bad man- 
ner, and to establish a good manner of speaking 
in children. Propriety of pronunciation is a 
habit ; and as all habits are the work ^^ \\\sn& 
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the sooner that is begun, the more easily will it 
be planted and confirmed. Thus the admirable 
rhetorician, Quintilian, gives directions how 
children should be taught to pronounce, when 
they first learn to read. He advises that they 
should be instructed, even in infancy, how to 
utter their voice ; when and how to suspend it ; 
when to raise, and when to lower it ; what in- 
flections to give it ; when to read fast and when 
slow ; and to give it a grave and firm, yet sweet 
tone. 

Parents and instructors cannot go i^rong, in 
following the counsels of such a master of elo- 
quence. 

The first direction, therefore, to be observed 
for training young persons to propriety of read- 
ing and speaking, is to establish, as its foundation, 
a clear and plain utterance of the sounds repre- 
sented by the different characters of the alpha- 
bet. The voice itself should be the first object 
of our attention ; and though its tone will be in a 
certain degree high or low, rough or smooth, 
strong or weak, according to the form and nature 
of the larynx, the primary instrument of sound, 
yet it may be greatly improved and modified by 
prudent management. The human voice may 
be considered as consisting of two parts, the 
inarticulate and the articulate ; the one common 
to ^man with many other animals ; the other 
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almost his exclusive property. The inarticulate 
voice may be meliorated, and strengthened, 
and rendered equable, by gentle exercise, by 
preventing children, as far as possible, from 
screaming, and from exerting it to its utmost 
pitch, and by inducing them to imitate melodious 
sounds. 

It was observed in the introduction to the first 
reading book, that it would be a profitable exer- 
cise, to make children frequently repeat those 
letters and combinations of letters that are most 
apt to be badly pronounced, and confounded 
together, or substituted one for the other ; such 
as r, sh, ch, th, b and v, w andy, h aspirated and 
mute ; and monosyllables beginning with a vowel, 
which are often aspirated when they should 
not be aspirated. This is a lesson which merits 
attention; since prevention is far easier than 
cure. 

The second object which demands attention, 
in teaching children to read and speak with pro- 
priety, is distinct articulation. Not only should 
care be taken to bring children to utter clearly 
the sound of every letter separately, or com- 
bined with others in single syllables, they must 
be made likewise to pronounce distinctly sylla- 
bles when combined into words, so that the full 
sound of each syllable, and of each letter whidi 
ought to be sounded, may be ^IsitX'^ Xv^'wl^* 
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Nothing is more disagreeable to the ear, or a 
greater impediment to the comprehending of 
what is read or spoken, than a confused, clut- 
tering articulation. It is utterly impossible that 
a person who has that defect, should be a just, or 
graceful, or impressive, reader and speaker. 

The giving to all the combinations of letters 
in syllables and words, their proper and distinct 
sounds, is pleasing and acceptable to the hearers ; 
and is no less profitable to the reader or speaker, 
as it spares him many a painful feeling, and much 
disagreeable exertion. For by distinct articu- 
lation, a voice moderately strong, will be as 
plainly heard as one much louder, if thick and 
obscure. Let children be regularly exercised 
in reading aloud passages containing words of 
only two, three, or four syllables, at first, and 
proceed gradually to longer words, till they are 
able to read and pronounce fluently the most 
complex and difficult. But let sense and interest 
always accompany these exercises ; for if chil- 
dren be taught to read by lessons, the meaning 
of which they cannot comprehend, they will 
probably become mechanictd and unintelligent 
readers for life. The necessity laid upon young 
persons, of learning many things by heart, and 
especially things, to their minds uninteresting, if 
not conducted with great prudence, is very un- 
favourable to distinct articulation. For when 
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children are frequently so employed, they mut- 
ter indistinctly to themselves; and when they 
recite those lessons, they are apt sometimes to 
do it in a hurried, confused manner, and at other 
times to drawl and disjoin the syllables. To 
prevent this, they should never be permitted to 
commit any lesson to memo^, until they have 
read it to the teacher two or three times, and 
till it is certain that they understand its signifi- 
cation ; and when they finally recite it, let them 
be made to do so, in a full, distinct voice. 

To read slowly and deliberately, is absolutely 
necessary to the forming of the habit of distinct 
articulation. Rapid utterance is the great enemy 
of clear and precise utterance. Let young per- 
sons, therefore, frequently recite passages of 
prose and verse, abounding with long and un- 
usual words ; for the power of articulating, like 
all other powers and habits, is strengthened and 
improved by constant use* 

A third acquisition necessary to reading and 
speaking with propriety, is that of a firm and 
equable tone of voice. If the voice drop and 
sink too low, it will give the reader or speaker 
pain to raise it again to its proper pitch ; and 
this will also occasion disagreeable sensations to 
the hearers. If the syllables fall languidly from 
the lips, they will be apt to run into one another, 
which the genius of our language does tiot^^-^ \ 
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they will be so faint as scarcely to be distin- 
guishable ; and if this be the case, no effect can 
be expected from the reading, or reciting, or 
speaking. In order to prevent this, let children 
be accustomed to speak out boldly, to keep the 
tone of voice with which they commence, and 
not to let it drop at the close of every sentence. 
Some, indeed, have the habit of lowering their 
voice, even in the middle of sentences, to the 
utter confounding of sense and effect. But the 
other extreme, that of speaking to the utmost 
extent of the lungs, and of rising above the 
natural key, should be sedulously avoided also ; 
otherwise, the voice will be either harsh and 
rough, or shrill and piercing. In which case, it 
will be offensive to the auditors, and will lose 
the power of giving to each syllable its full and 
complete sound. The medium between the two, 
a moderate, even, and well supported tone, is a 
desirable attainment, which may be made by due 
care in the teacher and the learner. 

Such a command of the voice as to secure 
vari&ty of inflection, is a fourth requisite for 
proper and graceful pronunciation. Scarcely 
any bad habit of speaking, excites more disgust 
than monotony; one unvarying chime of sounds,- 
ending in a uniform cadence at every period, is 
tedious in the extreme, and is enough to deprive 
of success^ an oration or composition of any 
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kind, though formed upon the justest rules, and 
adorned with all the pomp of figurative language. 
According to the various emotions by which 
persons are prompted to speak, or are affected 
while speaking, so they naturally, and insensibly 
to themselves, vary the tones of their voices* 
The voice, without direct intention, rises or falls, 
swells into loudness, or dies away into soilness, 
and is diversified by innumerable inflections, 
according to the nature of the animating passion. 
Let us endeavour, therefore, to follow nature in 
this important point. Let us endeavour to pre- 
vent children from deviating from nature. TTiey 
would surely obey her impulses in this as well as 
in all other instances, if they were not led astray 
by false example, and sometimes by false pre- 
cept. In conversation all is ease and grace. A 
thousand pleasing variationis and shades of tone, 
gliding like gentle streams, delight the ear;- a 
thousand starts and sudden elevations, and sallies 
of sound, rouse and keep awake the attention. 
But the moment a book is taken into the hand, 
adieu to all sprightliness ; these charming vari- 
eties vanish. However light and cheerful the 
subject ; however varied the sentiments tp be 
expressed, gravity, stiffness, and often unmean- 
ing monotony take place.. 

Let children be taught to regard reading as 
only a kind of regular talking. Let thevisv V^^ 
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iristructed to preserve the natural flexibility of 
the voice ; and to exercise its powers of inflection, 
agreeably to the different topics of the compo- 
sitions they read or recite. But for this purpose, 
it is evident, they must clearly comprehend the 
meaning, and feel the force of the sentiments they 
are called to express. By practice, a complete 
command over the voice may be obtained, so as 
to impel it from the lips with elasticity and brisk- 
ness ; to give it force, or soilness ; to raise or to 
sink its tone, as the nature of the subject may 
demand ; to proportion its quantity and quality 
aright. The quantity of the voice consists in its 
highness or lowness, quickness or slowness ; it& 
quality in strength or weakness; clearness or 
obscurity; fulness or thinness; smoothness or 
roughness. All these should be obedient to the 
judgment and will. By practice only, can this 
faculty be acquired. For which purpose let 
compositions be frequently read and recited, in 
which a variety of subjects, or different speakers, 
or dialogues, are introduced ; and let these dif- 
ferences be pointed out and explained. Nor 
would it be useless in this view to cultivate a 
musical ear in children, by inducing them oflen 
to imitate the different notes of some pleasing 
instrument, or the well-tuned voice ^of a parent 
or friend. Indeed, a good and delicate ear for 
masicy is a vast advantage in reading and speak- 
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ing ; as it will guide and properly modulate the 
numerous inflections of voice, which natural 
feelings will prompt, if not counteracted. In 
•public speaking, its value is inestimable; as it 
enables the orator to adapt the exertions of his 
voice to the extent of the audience he is address- 
ing, and to pitch it according to the key note, 
and size of the place in which he is to speak. 

Fifthly, not only are clearness in sounding 
letters, distinctness of articulation; firmness, 
flexibility, and command of voice necessary to . 
propriety of reading and speaking, elegance and 
exactness in the pronunciation of every word, 
must be united to those requisites. Words 
ought to be properly accented, as well as syllables 
delivered trippingly off the tongue, and letters 
plainly sounded. 

But who shall settle the exact rule of pro- 
nouncing, and of accenting words? Unfortu- 
nately, we have no acknowledged tribunal for 
the regulation of this part of our language, as 
the French have in their academy ; nor any suf- 
flcient number of precise rules, as the Italians 
have. It is, therefore, difficult to determine 
what is the authorized standard of pronouncing 
and accenting the words of the English lan- 
guage. If etymology be taken as a rule, it may 
lead to such a mode of pronouncing, as will 
incur the charge of singularity and !^e.das\\x^« 
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Mere fashionists cannot be trusted in this ini-^ 
portant matter; for very frequently their speaking 
is marked by provincial dialect. The allowedly 
best speakers in the pulpit, at the bar, or on the 
stage, and those ornaments of society who unite 
the correctness of true learning with the ease 
and elegance of genteel life, alone, can be per- 
mitted to fix the standard of accurate pronun- 
ciation. To this standard let parents and 
teachers have recourse as far as they are able, 
and by it, regulate the pronunciation of their 
children and pupils. With respect to accent, 
general custom, and a cultivated ear, are per- 
haps the best guides. 

It is to be wished that the common consent of 
the well-educated, would take etymology as the 
regulator of pronouncing and accenting words 
derived from other languages, because, then, 
there would be, at least, one steady unvarying 
rule for the pronunciation of our language. 

The power of making proper pauses, and pro- 
perly varied cadences, is a sixth requisite of 
good speaking and reading. To read or speak 
in a boisterous, hurried manner, without stop or 
stay, excepting merely for the necessary busi- 
ness of respiration, is equally disagreeable to the 
hearer and burdensome to the speaker. It is in- 
deedy a grievous fault, which should be avoided 
with the utmost care. It necessarily obscures 
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the sense of what is spoken, and forms an unin- 
telligible jingle of sounds. It makes it like a 
*^ tale told by an idiot, full of sound and fury ; 
signifying nothing." 

The opposite fault of making pauses where 
none are required, is also destructive of propriety 
of speaking ; for that disjoints sentences, and sepa- 
rates words naturally united, and thus injures the 
connection,and renders the meaning difficult to be 
apprehended. Here> sense and judgment must 
direct, and not a mechanical observance of points 
and stops, which are intended to elucidate the 
grammatical construction, and not to guide pro- 
nunciation. If necessary for the purpose of 
breathing, a pause may be made after any mem- 
ber of a sentence, without detriment to the sense, 
so long' as the voice be suspended upon an 
elevated tone, and resumed upon exactly the. 
same tone. Such pauses have a pleasing effect, 
and give great ease to the speaker. A very long 
pause is sometimes proper, to introduce, in an 
impressive manner, an important observation, 
or weighty reflection; but, then, especially, the 
suspension of the voice on a high tone, must 
jshow that the sentence is not finished; that some- 
thing is yet to be added; and a significant look 
or gesture should fill up the chasm. 

A uniform cadence, or dropping the voice in 
the same tone, at the conclusion of evet^ 's^i.vw- 
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tence, is a very common, and a very unpleasant 
defect. This habit produces a tiresome mo- 
notony, and is wholly incompatible with precision 
and energy. It is not reading ; it is speaking in 
recitative. I have met with young persons, who, 
under the influence of this habit, have made 
their reading and recitation resemble the strange 
tone in which the responses are given in country y 
and sometimes in cityy churches; and who have 
found great difficulty to acquire the tone of 
asking a question. 

Now, different subjects require different ca- 
dences, as is abundantly exemplified in our daily 
conversations. In some sentences it is requisite 
to lay a greater stress upon the terminating word, 
than upon any of the preceding words. 

Let children be exercised to this, by often 
reading interrogative pieces, and pieces which 
demand varied cadences; that they may acquire 
a facility of suspending, of raising, or of lower- 
ing the voice, at the conclusion of sentences. 

A sentence sometimes includes words of 
peculiar importance to the signification, and 
which, on that account, ought to be heard more 
plainly than the others. Such words conse- 
quently, should be pronounced with more force, 
and impulse. This is called emphasis ; and the 
being fd>le to do this with propriety; to discern 
and mark the emphatical words in a sentence, is 
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a seventh requisite to good reading and speaking. 
As emphasis points out the most important words, 
and distinguishes the members of sentences, it 
is very efficacious in conveying their signification 
in a striking manner, to give it force and energy. 
The practice and right use of it are of great 
moment in reading and speaking. But if the 
reader do not perfectly comprehend the meaning 
of what he is reading, it is very evident, that he 
will either give no emphasis at all, or will lay it 
upon insignificant words, and thus confuse the 
sense of the piece. Therefore the very first 
thing necessary to the using of emphasis properly, 
is the complete understanding of what is read or 
spoken. 

In a sentence, two, or sometimes, four words 
are often set in opposition to one another by 
their signification. This is called single, or 
double antithesis, and is marked solely by em- 
phasis. The following aphorisms exhibit instances 
of this. 

If you be vicious you cannot be happy. 

Virtue is toisdom. Vice is misery. 

To err is human ; to Jbrgive^ divine. 

A friend cannot be known in prosperity ^ and 
an enemy cannot be hidden in adversity. 

Let reason go before every enterprize, and 
counsel before every action. 

Emphasis is capable also of ex^ie^^vcv^ 's»<rs«s& 
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particular meaning which is not directly implied 
by the construction of the sentence, but which 
depends entirely upon the intention of the 
speaker. As in this example, "Will you ride 
into the country with me to-day ?" This contains 
several meanings according' as the emphasis 
is varied. If it be laid upon the word, will, it 
signifies, " Are you determincdy have you made 
up your mind to ride into the country, &c. If 
the emphatic tone be -given to the pronoun, you, 
the sentence expresses the interrogation as ad- 
dresi^ed to some particular person among several 
others; will you be the one to ride with me, &c. 
If the emphasis be placed upon the word ridef 
then the question means will you ride^ not 
'voalk^ &c. If it be laid upon the word, country, 
another sense is produced; namely, will you ride 
with me into the country ^ not to the city. And 
finally, lay the stress of the voice upon the word, 
to-day, and the sentence conveys a different sig- 
nification again ; will you ride into the country 
with me to-day particularly; as you could not 
accompany me yesterday^ and will not be able to 
go tO'morroxjo, 

" On the right management of emphasis (says 
" Dr. Blair) depend the life and spirit of every 
^'discourse. If nb emphasis be placed on any 
*^ words, not ooly is discourse rendered heavy 
<< and Ufelessi but the meaning left often am< 
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biguous. If the emphasis be placed wrong, 
we pervert and confound the signification 
" wholly. In order to acquire the proper managc- 
**ment of the emphasis, the great rule, and, 
^^ indeed, the only rule possible to be given, is, 
^' that the speaker or reader study to obtain a 
'^just conception of the force and spirit of those 
*^ sentiments which he is to pronounce. For, to 
<< lay the emphasis with exact propriety is a con- 
stant exercise of good sense and attention. 
'It is far from being an inconsiderable ' attain- 
ment. It is one of the {greatest trials of true 
and just taste; and must arise from feeling 
delicately ourselves, and firom judging accu- 
rately, of what is fittest to strike the feelings 
** of others. There is as great a difference be- 
< 'tween a chapter of the Bible, or any other 
^^ piece of plain prose, read by one who places 
^* the several emphases, every where, with taste 
^'and judgment, and by one who neglects 
*^ or mistakes them, as there is between the same 
** tune played by the most masterly hand, or by 
**the most bungling performer." 

The last requisite to good speaking which it 
is proper to mention, is gesture, or action. It is 
obvious that this belongs rather to reciting and 
public oratory than to reading. And yet, even 
in reading, a certain degree and modification of 
it may be of great advantage. The te'ojl^x ^V^ 
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never lifts his eyes from his book, or paper, who 
never moves a hand nor extends an arm, but sits 
or stands like a statue, must trust entirely to the 
excellence of the composition he is reading, for 
the production of any effect ; and scarcely will 
the finest, most finished composition meet with 
success, if merely read, without any animation. 
By gesture is meant, a suitable conformity of 
the motions of the countenance, and of the 
several parts of the body, in speaking, to the 
subject of the discourse. Cicero calls it the 
language of the body ; and certainly, meaning, 
as well as passion, may be expressed, in a great 
degree, by looks and gestures. The same illus- 
trious orator says that he often diverted himself, 
by trying this with Roscius the celebrated come- 
dian, who could express a sentence as many ways 
by his gestures, as he himself could, by words. 
Gesture may be properly styled the second part 
of pronunciation ; in which, as the tones of the 
voice should be adapted to the impressions of the 
mind, so the movement of the muscles of the 
face, and of the limbs of the body, should be ac- 
commodated to the various tones and inflections 
of the voice. 

When the voice is even and moderate, little 
gesture is required; ajid nothing is more un- 
natural than violent action, in discoursing upon 
familiar subjects. It is not the business of a 
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speaker to form to himself a c^rtaia set of motions 
and gestures, which he may think most becoming 
and graceful, and to practise them, without their 
having any correspondence to the manner that 
is natural to him. His gestures ought* all, to 
carry that kind of expression which nature has 
dictated to him.' 'Premeditated action will never 
be so impressive as that which is prompted by 
the feelings of the moment,, and which appears 
to burst from the speaker instinctively and 
irresistibly. But though natural feeling must be 
the groundwork of appropriate gesture, yet art 
may be very beneficial in guarding against awk- 
ward and ungraceful movements, and in teaching 
to perform those that are natural, in the most 
becoming manner. 

In conversing with one another, men frequently 
use most expressive gestures, which show when 
they are animated by joy, sorrow, indignation, 
compassion, or any strong emotion. These 
natural looks and gesticulations should be 
noticed, and studied as the only just models. 
Let it be remembered that affectation is the cer- 
tain ruin of good delivery. 

Such, then, appear to be the best rules for the 
attainment of propriety and gracefulness in 
reading and speaking. Let care be taken to 
sound clearly and fully, every letter. Let dis- 
tinctness and elasticity of articulation^^ ^Xxy^^^^* 
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Let a firm and equable tone of voice be cult 
vated. Let flexibility of voice be an object < 
attention. Let the power of suspending tl: 
voice in any tone, and of resuming the san 
tone ; of pausing emphatically and judiciousl; 
be attained and practised* Let the capabilit 
of distinguishing the most important words i 
sentences, and of laying the emphasis upo 
them, in proper manner and degree, be dul 
exercised. Finally, let appropriate, gracefi 
gesture, and looks of meaning, accompan 
enunciation. 

If careful attention be paid to these pa 
ticulars, there can be little doubt, but tha 
where no natural deficiency of organs exist 
complete success will crown the endeavour f 
attain propriety and gracefulness of delivery, i 
reading and speaking. 



jLhe English Reading Book in Prose> openid 
with a selection of moral sentences; pro- 
ceeds to give narratives of important events, and 
pictures of ^national and individual characters, 
from some of the most celebrated historians ; 
Thucydides, Xenophon, Sallust, Tacitus, Rollin, 
Gibbon ; introduces to the young reader, many 
interesting scenes and phenomena in natural 
history, as described by Humboldt, Scoresby, 
and other modern writers ; and concludes with 
serious pieces, selected from the works of some 
of the most pious and able divines. 

It is hoped that the first part will conduce to 
the furnishing of the youthful mind with maxims 
of wisdom and precepts of morality, which may 
present themselves upon emergencies, and assist 
in guiding the conduct. 

The second part is intended to lead to an ac- 
quaintance with some historians, not so commonly 
read as many others ; and to raise admiration of 
truly illustrious characters. 
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The third part may assist in forming a taste 
for contemplating the marvellous works of the 
universal, all-powerful, wise and gracious Creator, 
by giving a glimpse of the amusement as well as 
profit, which such a study is capable of affording. 

Finall)', it is the earnest wish of the compiler, 
that the fourth part may aid to make serious im- 
pressions, and to excite those religious feelings 
which alone can preserve from the snares of folly 
and vice, and conduct to the path of everlasting 
life and happiness. 
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PART I. 

MORAL SENTENCES AND MAXIMS. 

A WISE man will hear, and will increase learn- 
ing, and a man of understanding shall attain 
unto wise counsels. 

The fear of the Lord is the beginning of know-* 
ledge; but fools despise wisdom and instruction. 
When wisdom shall enter thy heart, and know- 
ledge be pleasing to thy soul, discretion shall 
guard thee; prudence shall watch over thee, 
that thou mayest walk in the way of the good, 
and keep the paths of the righteous. 

Happy is the man who hath acquired wisdom, 
and the man who hath attained unto prudence ; 
for wisdom procureth what silver cannot pur- 
chase, and her revenues are better than gold. 
More precious is she than peaxU; \\\!^ \ciQ&v 
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desirable things besides arc not comparable to 
tier. In her right hand is length of days ; in her 
lefl are riches and honour. Her ways are ways 
of pleasantness, and all her paths are peace. 

Keep thou sound wisdom and understanding, 
let them not depart from thine eyes, for they 
will be life to thy soul. Tlien in security shalt 
thou tread thy path, and thy foot shall not 
stumble. If thou lie down, thou shalt not be 
afraid ; and when thou Hest down, thy sleep 
shall be sweet. Thou shalt not be scared by 
sudden terror, nor by the overthrow of the 
wicked when it cometh. 

To be prudent, honest, and good, is far better 
than to be learned, eloquent, or genteel ; all 
that the world calls a great scholar and a fine 
gentleman. 

For this reason have we two ears, and but 
one tongue, that we should hear much at>d 
speak little. 

He who is taught to live upon a little, owes 
more to his father's wisdom, than he who in- 
herits a large property, does, to his father's 
care. 

Too many regulate their lives by opinion and 
fashion, which are ever changing, and, therefore, 
full of perturbation. They forsake the plain 
rule of reason, which gives calmness and se- 
renity. 

Opinion is an abundant source of goody or 
evil, in the world. False opinions ruin multi- 
tudes. 

It is difficult to determine, whether fondness 
for fashion, or love of novelty, betrays men into 
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the most and most mischievous mistakes. By 
some, the most valuable things are slighted 
merely on account of their antiquity, though 
they are founded upon reason and just authority; 
whUe by - others, whatsoever custom has esta- 
blished is venerated, though founded upon 
neither. 

Vicious habits are so great a degradation to 
human nature, and so odious in themselves, that 
all persons actuated by right reason would avoid 
them, though certain of their being concealed 
from God and man, and' of their not producing 
future punishment. 

Novelty has charms that few minds can with- 
stand. The most valuable things, when grown 
common, make not impressions m proportion to 
their value, but rather excite distaste, in pro- 
portion as they are old. But when the influence 
of this caprice is over, by a hiippy return of 
good taste, and good sense, they will again be- 
come objects of admiration. No man is wise, 
or safe; but he who is honest. 

Solon, the illustrious Athenian legislator, being 
asked why there was no law against personal in- 
sults, replied, because it was not to be believed 
that men, in general, could be so absurd as to 
regard and notice them. 

Self-denial is the most exalted pleasure, and 
the conquest of evil habits is the most glorious 
triumph.. 

They who endure calamity without dejection, 
attract the like veneration with demolished tem- 
ples, the very ruins of which are reverenced. 

As fortitude suffereth not the mvcAloXi^ wi^x- 
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thrown by the evils of life, so temperance per- 
mltteth it not to be drawn aside from the path 
of rectitude, by the allurements of its false 
pleasures. 

Nothing would better fortify the soul against 
all vicissitudes, than the conviction that we 
can never be materially injured but by our- 
selves. If our understandings be well inn>rmed, 
and our actions be conformed to their dictates, 
we are invulnerable. • 

While charity teaches not to mistrust others 
without reason, prudence warns us not to trust, 
heedlessly, those whose characters we have had 
no opportunity of knowing. 

A man of virtue is a glory to human nature, 
an honour to his country, a satisfaction to him- 
self, and a benefactor to the whole world. He 
is rich without dishonesty or oppression, cha- 
ritable without ostentation, courteous without 
deceit, and brave without arrogance. 

Anger may glance into the breast of a wise 
man, but rests only in the bosom of fools. 

At all times, and in all places, discord is a 
troublesome companion ; but when she takes up 
her abode in the domestic circle, and rages 
among relatives, then are her wounds most griev- 
ous and painful. 

He who watches for an opportunity of gratify- 
ing revenge, watches to inflict an injury on 
himself. 

To be able to bear provocation is a proof of 
great wisdom, and to forgive it is the indication 
of a great mind. 

There cannot possibly be a greater absurdity 
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than for a man to run the hazard of losing his 
own life, or of taking away the life of another, 
in revenge for a supposed insult, or to wipe 
away an imaginary disgrace. When, after the 
battle of Actium, Antony, urged by despair, 
challenged Octavius Cesar to single combat, the 
latter noticed it only by sending this answer ; 
** That if Antony were weary of life, there were 
other means of laying down the burden, than 
by fighting him ; and lliat he had no inclination 
to take the trouble of being his executioner." 

Our passions resemble waves agitated by the 
wind ; dnd as God hath set bounds to the latter, 
so should we to the former, saying. Thus far shall 
ye come, and no farther. A passionate, fiery, 
temper renders a man incapable of receiving 
good advice ; depriveth him of his reason ; rob* 
beth him of all that is great and- generous in his 
nature ; renders him unfit for conversation ; des- 
troys fHendship ; changes justice into cruelty 
and turns order into confusion. 

Pride disappointeth her own ends, for aiming 
at honour and reputation she reapeth contempt 
and derision. 

To be proud of knowledge is to be blind in 
the light. To be proud of virtue is to change 
the antidote into poison. To be proud of au- 
thority is to convert elevation into down&ll. 

How deplorable is the blindness of human 
pride. It causes the dead to be laid in state. It 
seeks pompous funerals, and superb monuments 
It turns the most solemn warnings, which 
the Lord of providence giveth unto men to 
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humble them, mto the most dangerous delusions. 
It endeavours to fix upon brass or marble that 
transitory grandeur, which passeth away with 
passing time. It strives to secure to itself a 

Sortion of a worldly life, in the very empire of 
eath itself. 

He who envieth, maketh the virtue of others 
his vice, and the happiness of others his^ tor- 
ment. He who rejoiceth in the prosperity of 
others, maketh their prosperity his own. . 

Our most exact and minute enquiry should be 
exercised upon ourselves. We shall then find 
such numerous and various agitations of soul, 
and so many failures of duty, that to r^orm 
them would require so much time and attention, 
as to leave us no leisure for officious enquiry into 
the affairs or faults of others. 

The apprehension of evil is frequently worse 
than the evil itself; and the ills which we fear 
that we shall suffer, we suffer in the very fear of 
them. A firm trust in the assistance of an 
Almighty Being, naturally produces patience, 
cheerfulness, and all other dispositions of mind 
which alleviate the calamities we cannot avert. 
No man is master of himself as long as he is a 
slave to any thing else. 

Nothing more alleviates grief than the liberty 
of complaining, and the delight of expressing 
it makes joyful more joyful. 

Passion makes fools of those who otherwise 
are not so, and shows them to be fools who 
are so. 

The good government of the appetites and 
indinatioAs^ renders the mind cheenul and easy. 
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Contentment can give charms to the lowest 
situation, and patience can lighten the severest 
affliction. 

Ostentation takes from the merit of any 
action, however good. He who is vain enough 
to praise himself, deserves to be punished by 
the silence of those from whom he expected 
applause. 

The wise man endeavours to shine inwardly ; 
the fool to outshine others outwardly. Tne 
former is humble under a sense of his otrn in- 
firmities ; the latter is elevated by the discovery 
of those which he observes in others. The wise 
man feels and considers his own deficiences, the 
fool glories in imaginary possessions and quali- 
ties. The wise man is happy when he gains his 
own approbation ; the fool when he gains the 
approbation of those around him. 

Rectitude of intention is a more precious 
ornament than brightness of understanding ; and 
to be truly good is more valuable than dl other 
wisdom. 

The whole creation is one great library ; every 
volume in which, and every page in each vo- 
lume, is impressed with radiant characters of 
infinite wisdom ; and all the wonders of the 
imiverse are collected with such inimitable 
art, in man, that he needs no other book but 
himself to make him a complete philosopher. 

A certain philosopher declared of nimself, 
that the first year he entered upon the study of 
the sciences, he knew all things; the second 
year he knew something; but the third year 
nothing ; that the more he ^Ixx^^^^ >^<^ Vs^^x 
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grew his opinion of his own knowledge, and 
the more he saw of the weakness of his own 
understanding. 

Let us study principally that science which 
treats of self-knowledge, and instructs us how 
to live, and to die well. 

Useful knowledge can have no enemies ex- 
cept the ignorant. It brightens the morning of 
youth, cheers the evening of old age, is the 
ornament of prosperity, and the comfort of 
adversity. 

Prosperity is not without its troubles, nor 
adversity without its comforts. 

~It may safely be affirmed that good men ge- 
nerally derive more substantial benefit from 
affliction, than bad men do fVom prosperity; 
for what the former lose in wealth, pleasure, or 
honour, they gain, with vast advantage, in wis- 
dom, goodness, and tranquillity. 

The race is not always to the swift, nor the 
battle to the strong ; neither bread to the wise, 
nor riches to men of understanding, nor favour 
to men of skill, but time and chance happen 
unto alK 

When losses befall us, we c^mnot but expe- 
rience uneasiness of mind, but when we consider 
how little we deserve those blessings which are 
\ett us, well may our murmurs be changed into 
thankfulness. 

Humility, the most precious of moral virtues, 
is to have a low esteem of ourselves ; which is 
attended with this peculiar advantage, that it 
excites not envy in others. 
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Only good and wise men can be friends, all 
others are but companions. 

By doubling joy, and dividing sorrow, friend- 
sliip increases happiness and diminishes grief. 

The opportunity of receiring good and faith- 
ful advice, is one great advantage of friendi^ip. 
To rely always on our own opinion is dangerous, 
and wretched is his case, who, when he needeth 
admonition, hath none to admonish him. 

One friend is not bound to share in the fol^es 
of another friend, it is his duty rather to dis- 
suade him from them, and if his endeavours prove 
vain, to tell him, asThocion, the virtuous Athe- 
nian,* did Antipater the ruler of Macedon : ** I 
cannot be, at tne same time, thy friend and thy 
flatterer." 

Without the sympathy of a friend, affliction 
would be an overwhelming burden ; and hap- 
piness itself, without participation, might be- 
come tedious. 

'It is better not to speak at all, than not to 
speak to the purpose ; but to speak to the pur- 
pose, it is necessary to consider both what is fit 
to be spoken, and when it is fit to speak it. 

Regard not so much the person who speaks, 
as the value of what is spoken. 

He who can never hold his tongue must often 
utter folly. It is one thing to talk much, and 
another to talk wisely. Where there is most 
noise, there is commonly least depth. 

Admonitions come with greater effect when 
not personally aimed. We may glance at faults, 
without violating civility ; but we cannot stare 
upon them, without rudeness axidVW. xti'dsccwvc^^ 
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We learn more troth concerning ourselves 
from enemies than from friends. 

Too great a desire to please, frequently leads 
to error, and the subject of discourse is often 
weakened, by excessive care to adorn it with 
variety. What is solid, is lost in the immoderate 
pursuit of what is ornamental. There is a time 
when nothing should be spoken ; there is a time 
when some things, should be spoken ; but there 
is jio tune when all things should be spoken. 

There is far more satisfaction in doing, than 
in receiving good. To relieve the oppressed, is 
one of the most glorious acts of which man is 
capable ; since it is, in some measure, co-opera- 
ting with God and Providence, and is attended 
with pleasure, known to those only who are 
beneficent and liberal. 

It is better to be in the number of those who 
need relief, than of those who want hearts to 
give it. 

It is a good rule for those who possess com- 
petency of fortune, to lay aside a certain por- 
tion of their income for pious and charitable 
uses. They will then be able to give always 
easily and cheerfully. 

Wherever there is flattery, there likewise is 
folly. If the flatterer be detected, the folly 
falls to his share ; if he be not, to his whom he 
deludes. 

He who gains a fortune by his own industry, 
will know better how to keep it, and, probably, 
how to use it, than he who finds one ready made 
to his hand. 

Loss of time, loss of reputation, loss of health, 
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loss of fortune, loss of temper, ruin of families, 
defrauding of creditors, and often loss of life 
itself ; such are the evils which attend the habit 
of gaming. 

To tell one lie is an easy matter, but to tell 
only one is a difficult task ; for one lie requires 
many more to maintain it. 

It is not necessary that we should always 
speak all that we know ; that w^re folly ; but 
what we do say, should be what we think; 
otherwise it is knavery. 

Did men take has much care to amend, as to 
conceal their failings, they would spare them- 
selves the trouble of dissimulation, and would 
moreover gain the commendations to which 
they aspire, by their seeming virtues. 

Not to form the habit of any one particular 
gratification, is an excellent rule of life. 

Only what is honestly gained is true gain. 

Form is good, but not formality. 

Thefts never enrich ; alms never impoverish ; 
prayers hinder no work. 

Hise from table always with an appetite, and 
you will never sit down to table without one. 

In the morning think what thou hast to do, 
and at night ask thyself what thou hast done. 

By reading we enjoy the dead, by conversa- 
tion, the living, and by contemplation, ourselves. 
Reading enriches the memory ; conversation 
polishes the wit ; and contemplation improves 
the judgment. Of these, reading is the most 
valuable, as it includes both the other. 

Good men are happy both in life and death ; 
%h^ wick^ in neither. 
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Go to the ant, thou sluggard, consider her 
ways and be wise ; which having no guide, over- 
seer, nor ruler, provideth her meat in the sum- 
mer, and gathereth her food in the harvest. 

How long wilt thou sleep, O sluggard ? When 
wilt thou arise out of thy sleep ? Yet a little 
sleep, a little slumber, a little folding of the 
hands to sleep ; so shall thy poverty come as one 
that travellethy and thy want as an armed man. 

When pride cometh, then cometh shame ; but 
with the lowly is wisdom. 

The integrity of the upright ufaall guide them, 
but the perverseness of transgressors shall des- 
troy them. 

A soft answer turneth away wrath, but griev- 
ous words stir up anger. 

Better is a little with the fear of the Lord, 
than great treasure and trouble therewith. 

Better is a dinner of herbs where love is, than 
a stalled ox and hatred therewith. 

Better is a dry morsel and quietness there- 
with, than a house full of sacrifices with strife. 

A mischievous man soweth dissention, and a 
whisperer divideth friends. 

Haughtiness of heart is the forerunner of 
ruin ; but humility is the forerunner of honour. 

Poor shall he be who delighteth in feasting; 
he who loveth wine and mirth shall not grow 
rich. The drunkard and the glutton shall come 
to poverty, and the lazy shall be clothed in rags. 

Boast not of to-morrow, for thou knowest not 
what a day may bring forth. 

There is an evil to be seen under the sun, and 
which ig common among men. When God hath 
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given unto a man riches, and wealth, and abun- 
dance, and when nothing is wanting of all the 
things .which he can desire, yet he hath not the 
spirit to use them, but a stranger is to enjoy 
tnem. This is folly, and a grievous infinnity. - 

Remember thy Creator m the days of thy 
youthy ere the evil days come and the years 
arrive, when thou shalt say, no pleasure have 
I in them. 

Fear God, and keep his commandments ; for 
this 18 the whole that concemeth man, since 
God will bring to judgment every deed and 
every secret, whether they shall have been 
gpod or evil. 



PART II. 

HISTORICAL SELECTIONS. 

THE riRST INVASION OF BRITAIN BY THE RO- 
MANS. 

Julius Cesar, whose exploits are well known 
to all who are acquainted wiUi the Roman history, 
having made great progress in the conquest of 
Gaul, began to cast an ambitious eve upon the 
adjacent isle of Britain, and to think of adding 
tfaislittle sequestered world, also, to the Roman 
empire. He is said to have been prompted to 
form this design by the beauty and mag- 
nitude of the British pearls, which he greatly 
admired : and to have been provoked by the as- 
sistance which some of the BtilVAv xfte^^V^^ 
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given to his enemies in Graul. But his restless, 
unbounded ambition was, probably, his strong- 
est incentive to this undertaking. 

Britain, though at so short a distance from the 
continent, was, at this time, a region imknown to 
the Romans, and, almost, to all the rest of man- 
kind. In order, therefore, :to gain some intelli- 
gence of the state of the country which he de- 
signed to invade, Cesar convened, from different 
parts of Gaul, a great number of merchants who 
had visited this isle to procure tin and hides, and 
enquired of them what they knew concerning its 
dimensions ; the number, power, and customs 
of its inhabitants ; their manner of warfare ; and 
what harbours there were on its coasts fit for the 
reception of large vessels. 

Some of the British states having received no- 
tice of the impending storm^ from the merchants 
of Gaul, they endeavoured to prevent it, by 
sending ambassadors to make their submission to 
the authority of Rome, and to offer hostages for 
their fidelity. The season being now far ad- 
vanced, Cesar embarked the infantry of two le- 
gions, on board eighty transport ships, at one 
port, supposed to be Calais, and commanded the 
cavalry of those legions to embark at another 
port. The embarkation of the infantry being 
effected and the wind being fair, Cesar sailed 
with the fleet under his immediate command, and 
reached the British coast near Dover, on the 26th 
of August, in the 55th year before the Christian 
era. Upon his approach to the shores, observing 
the lofly cliffs, covered with armed men, and 
seeing that the place was not favourable for 
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landing in the face of an enemy, he resolved to 
lie by for some time. But the wind and tide 
serving, he weighed anchor again, and proceed- 
ing further down the coast, he stopped over 
against a flat open beach, probably at or near 
Deal. Here he determined to land his army 
without delay, though the Britains, who had at- 
tended all his movements, stood in array of bat- 
tle, ready to give him a warm reception. 

The Roman soldiers had many and great diffi- 
culties to encounter on this occasion, arising 
from the depth of the water, the weight of their 
armour, and the assaults of the enemy, who, 
knowing the ground perfectly, fought with great 
advantage. Cesar observing that his men did 
not advance with their usual spirit, commanded 
some gallies which drew less water than the 
transports, to approach the shore and attack the 
enemy in flank, with their engines, slings, and 
arrows. The Britons astonished at the shape 
and motions of the gallies, and harassed by the 
missile weapons discharged from the engines, 
began to retreat. But still many of the Roman sol- 
diers hesitated to leave their ships and encounter, 
at once, the force of the waves and of the ene- 
my ; when the standard-bearer of the 10th legion 
having first invoked the Gods, jumped into thfe 
waves, and advancing with the eagle towards the 
foe, cried aloud, " Follow me, follow, soldiers ; 
unless you will permit your eagle to fall into the 
hands of the enemy. I am determined to per- 
form my duty to Cesar and the commonwealth." 
All who beheld this bold action, and 
h^ard this animating exclam^lioii) -^^x^ fe^^ 

c 2 
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with courage, plunged into the sea, and advanced 
towards the sands. A fierce and bloody shock 
then ensued between the Romans struggling to 
gain the land, and the Britons eagerly striving to 
repel them. At length, Cesar sendmg constant 
supplies in small boats, to such of his men as 
were hardest pressed, they gained ground by 
degrees, obliged the Britons to flee, and enabled 
the whole army to land. The Britons, discou- 
raged by this defeat, renewed their submission, 
groposed peace, and sent the hostages required 
T Cesar. TTieir army then dispersed, and the 
chiefs of the several tribes repaired to the 
Roman camp, to settle their own affisurs, and 
those of the different states. 

This peace was concluded on the fourth day 
after Cesar's arrival in Britain ; and on the 
same day his transports, with the cavalry, sailed 
under favour of a eentle gale. 

But when they &ew near the shore, and were 
even in sight of the Roman camp, a violent 
storm arose that prevented their landing, and 
obliged them to put back to different ports of the 
continent. Nor was this the only injury that 
Cesar suffered from this storm ; for it being 
spring tides, his gallies, which were drawn up on 
the strand, were filled with water ; and of the 
transport vessels which lay at anchor in the road, 
some were dashed to pieces, and others so much 
damaeed, as to be unfit for sailing. This was a 
terrible disaster for the Romans ; as it deprived 
them, at once, of provisions for their subsistence 
in a hostile country, and of the means of escaping 
^ow so dangerous a situation. While they view- 
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ed the scene of desolation with grief and con- 
sternation, the Britons beheld it with joy and 
triumph, for it appeared to promise the ruin of 
their invaders. The chiefs, who were in the camp 
of Cesar, gradually withdrew under various pre- 
tences, re-assembled their followers, and ani- 
mated them to renew the war. 

In the mean time Cesar employed one part of 
his army in repairing his shattered ships, and the 
other in bringing corn to the camp. The harvest 
was now all gathered in except one field, in 
which, as thesoldiers of the seventh legion were 
at work, they were suddenly assaulted by a multi- 
tude of British cavalry and chariots, which rushed , 
upon them from an adjacent wood. Confounded 
by the sudden and unexpected attack, the Ro- 
mans were thrown into confusion ; some of them 
were slain, and all of them surrounded and in 
the greatest peril. From this danger, however, 
they were rescued by the sagacity and alertness 
of their general. For Cesar being informed that 
a cloud of dust appeared in the quarter where 
the legion was foraging, and suspecting what had 
happened, took the two cohorts which were on 
guard and flew to the place, leaving orders for 
the rest of the army to follow. When Cesar ar- 
rived at the scene of action, he found his troops 
in a desperate situation ; but being encouraged 
by his presence, they renewed the contest, and 
checked the attack of the Britons. Cesar not 
choosing to risk a general engagement in that 
state of things, led back his legions to their 
camp. The Britons had now coll^cte\Si^\xOsvw\x- 
merous forcea as emboldened lYvem lo ^\|>^xo^^ 
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the Roman camp with the design of forcing its 
entrenchments. But Cesar, not waiting for the 
assault, drew out his legions in front of the camp, 
and attacked the Britons with such fury, that 
they could not long sustain the shock. Ihe Ro- 
mans having pursued the fusitives for some 
time with great slaughter, and devastated the 
surrounding country, returned victorious to 
their quarters 

The Britons, dispirited by this defeat, again 
sued for peace; which Cesar readily granted 
upon easy terms, as he wished to leave Britain, 
before the winter, which was fast approaching, 
should arrive. 

Havins now refitted his fleet with the loss of 
only twelve ships, he embarked his army with all 
possible expedition ; and after a stay of little 
more than tnree weeks in Britain, he set sail and 
arrived safe in Gaul. Thus ended Cesar's first ex- 
pedition to Britain; which was extolled, at Rome, 
as one of the most wonderful and glorious ex- 
ploits, but which was, in reality, .^tended with 
little honour, and less advantage. 

Henry ; Andretos. 



BRITISH DRUIDS. 



The priests who taught the principles, and 

performed the duties of religion among the an- 

cient Britons, were called Druids, probably, 

/row the Celtic, or British word, Derw, an oak ; 
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for which tree they had a most superstitious ve- 
neration. For a long series of years the Druids 
enjoyed the highest honours, the greatest privi- 
leges, the most extensive influence in this i^and, 
and in Gaul and Germany. Their persons were 
held sacred and inviolable. They were exempted 
from all taxes and military services. They were 
esteemed to be the favourites of the go^, and 
the depositaries of their counsels. By them the 
people offered all their sacrifices, prayers, and 
thanksgivings; and to their commands they were 
perfectly submissive. So great was the vener- 
ation entertained for them, that when hostile 
armies inflamed with warlike rage, with swords 
drawn and spears extended, were on the point of 
engaging in deathful conflict, their intervention 
soothed the angry passions and produced a calm. 
Tlie Druids were not all equal in rank and dig- 
nity. Some were more eminent than others, and 
the whole order was subject to otie supreme head 
or Arch-Druid. This high station commanded 
so much power and wealth, that it was an object 
of great ambition, and the election to it some- 
times lifted up the flames of civil war. Many 
o£ the Druids appear to have lived a kind of 
collegiate, or monastic life, united in fraternities. 
Tlie service of each temple, indeed, required a 
considerable number of them ; and those who 
were ministers of the same temple, lived toge- 
ther in its vicinity. The Arch-Druid of Britain 
is supposed to have had his common abode in the 
isle of Mona, now Anglesea, where he maintained 
great splendour and magnificence, surrounded 
by a numerous attendance o{ \]li^ mo^X* ^mvcw^^cs^ 
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members of the sacred society. It is said that 
in that isle are found vestiges of the palaces of 
the Arch-Druid and of the houses of his attend- 
ants. Many of them lived in the courts of 
princes, and in the families of the nobles in 
order to discharge the duties of their functions ; 
for no sacred rite or religious ceremony could 
be performed without a Druid, either in temples 
or private houses. 

The Druids appear to have enjoyed the pro- 
perty of certain islands on the coasts of England 
and Scotland ; such as Anglesea, Man, Harris, 
and others, and extensive territories near their 
several dwellings. 

It was common among the tribes of Britain to 
dedicate the cattle, and other spoils of war, to 
that deity, by whose assistance they imagined 
that they had gained the victory. Of these de- 
voted spoils the Druids were the keepers and 
managers. They were frequently consulted, like- 
wise, by states and private persons concerning 
the success of intended enterprizes, and other 
future events, and were well rewarded for their 
advice and their predictions. They derived pro- 
fit, also, from the administration of justice, the 
practice of physic, teaching the sciences, and 
initiating foreigners and persons of high rank into 
the mysteries of their theology. 

There is reason to believe that the British 
Druids were very numerous ; as the Britons, who 
were extremely superstitious, would scarcely 
transact any public or private business without 
the advice and sanction Of their priests. 

Tlie Druids were divided into tVixe^ ^ffieic^rLt 
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classes, who applied themselves to different 
branches of science, and performed different parts 
in the ceremonies of their religion. 

Besides the Druids,' there were also, among 
the Britons, priestesses, or Druidesses, who as- 
sisted in the offices, and shared in the honours 
and emoluments of the priesthood. When the 
illustrious Roman commander, Suetonius, invad- 
ed Mona, the chief seat of British Druidism, 
his soldiers were terrified by the appearance of 
numbers of these consecrated females, who ran 
through the ranks of the Britons, like furies, 
with dishevelled hair, brandishing flaining torches 
in their hands, and with yellings of despair, im- 
precating curses upon the invaders of their sacred 
groves* 

They were, likewise, divided inta three classes ; 
and were great pretenders to divination, pro- 
phecy, and miracles. They were highly respected 
by the people, who consulted them on all import- 
ant occasions, and gave them the title of Sens, 
or venerable women. Such were the ministers 
and teachers -among the ancient Britons. With 
respect to the religious principles they taught, 
like the Gymnosophists of India, the Persian 
Magi, and most dther priests of antiquity, the 
Druids had two sets of doctrines aud opinions, 
differing widely. The one they communicated 
only to the initiated, their particular disciples, 
who were admitted into their order, and solemnly 
sworn to guard that system in the profoundest 
secresy ; the other they declared to the people at 
large. It is supposed that their secret doctrine 
was that of there being but one GoA^ >X\e cx^^^x 
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of heaven and earth ; of the immortality of the 
soul ; which appears to have been the case with 
the Egyptian, the Elusiniany and other myste- 
ries, and which was probably derived by tradi- 
tion from the sons of Noah. The Supreme Being 
was worshipped by* the Gauls and Britons, under 
the name of Hesus, or Hesuz ; but when a plu- 
rality of gods was introduced, he was identified 
with th^ Grecian Mars ; to him they offered hu- 
man victims ; and him they sought to propitiate 
by cruel rites* Teutates, the supposed deity of 
the infernal regions ; Taranis, the god of the 
thunder; the Sun and Moon, under various titles, 
and deified human beings, were all, likewise, 
objects of their adoration. The sacrifices of the 
Druids were dreadfully cruel. Numbers of their 
fellow creatures were frequently imolated by their 
savage superstition. On particular occasions a 
gigantic human figure, formed of osier twigs, was 
filfed with men, women, and children, criminals 
or captives, was surrounded with combustible 
materials, and then set on fire, and reduced to 
ashes with all that it contained. 

Regarding it as unlawful to build temples to 
their gods, the Druids performed their rites in 
the deep recesses of groves and forests, planted 
for that purpose, and consisting principally of 
oaks> which trees they held in peculiar vener- 
ation. In the centre of each sacred grove was a 
circular area, inclosed by rows of huge stones set 
upright, and oflen connected together by other 
massive stones placed transversely on their sum- 
mits. Within these circles stood the stones of 
ea&i&ce, whi^ served as altars. Near to these 
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rude and open temples they raised mounds of 
earth, and placed' stone tables, on which the of- 
ferings were prepared. The remains of many 
such places of sacrifices are still to be seen in 
different parts of Britain, and of this nature are 
supposed to be the immense stones on Salisbury 
Plain, called Stone Henge. The Misletoe, a 
parasitical plant which grows chiefly on the oal^, 
was highly venerated by the Druids, and at par- 
ticular seasons was gathered by the Arch-Druid 
with great pomp and solemnity. 



ALFRED. 



Upon the death of Ethelred, the dangers which 
threatened the country on every side induced 
the Earls and Thanes, with the unanimous con- 
sent of the gentry and the people, toraise Alfred 
to the throne of Wessex. It is said that he he- 
sitated to accept this perilous honour ; and well 
'might he hesitate ; for he could not but see that a 
crown taken up from the field of defeat, and drop- 
ing with a brother's blood, slain in disastrous 
battle^ must inevitably bring with it anxiety and 
the deepest gloom of misfortune. But the sub- 
lime mmd of Alfred taught him that he lived 
not for himself alone, and that personal ease and 
individual feeling should be sacrificed on the altar 
of patriotism and benevolence. Under the influ- 
ence of such just principles and generous feel- 
ings, he complied with the wishes of his coaw- 
ttym0m 
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The fiercest and most destructive succession 
of conflicts that ever saddened a year of human 
existence, distinguished that of Alfred's acces- 
sion. It was obscured by a dark thick cloud of 
misery. Eight pitched battles were fought by 
the unaided West Saxons, against the invading 
Northmen ; besides innumerable skirmishes by 
day and by night ; glorious though vain efforts 
of the prince, his nobles and his people to repel 
their savage, devastating enemies. Tiiousandsof 
the invaders fell; but fresh fleets were perpetually 
shading the German Ocean, which poured fordn 
upon the coasts of unhappy England n'esh mjrriads 
to supply the havoc made by the swords of the 
brave defenders of their country. Alfred had not 
wielded the sceptre one month, before the Danes 
attacked his troops at Wilton, in his absence, 
with such superiority of force, that defeat was 
inevitable, reace was purchased of them, and 
for a short time they quitted his dominions. 
During this interval of rest, Alfred built a few 
small vessels, which meeting six hostile ships, 
took one and dispersed the others. This trifling 
advantage excited the mind of the king to be- 
neficial reflection. His correct judgment quickly 
discerned the utility o£ anticipating the attacks 
of his foes, by meeting them on their own ele- 
ment with an adequate naval force. He, there- 
fore, caused long ships and gallies to be con- 
structed at different ports of his kingdom ; and 
as his own men possessed not the art of navigat- 
ing them, he manned them with forei^ sailors, 
who were willing to enter into his service. 

Of such warlike seamen, Al&ed found abund- 
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ance, who were ready, in those unsettled turbu- 
lent times, to engage in any cause, for pay or 
plunder. These discharged their trust with fide- 
lity. In Alfred's vessels, and intermingled with 
Alfred's soldiers, they met a Danish fleet of 120 
sail, hastening towards the £nglish shores. 
These were immediately attacked, and half ex- 
hausted by a stormy voyage, the Danes waged 
a fruitless contest, and the greater part .of their 
steeds of ocean, as they called their ships, were 
destroyed at the rock of Swanwick, on the coast 
of Hainpshire. But even the vigorous mind of 
Alfred fell into error. He looked, at first, only 
to the safety of his own petty kingdom, and con- 
sidered not, that if through want of his interfer- 
ence, the neighbouring states were over- 
whelmed by the tempest, his own turn would as- 
suredly come at last. The Danes had been perr 
mitted by his deceased brother's negligence to 
overrun Northumbria and £ast-Anglia. With 
unaccountable apathy, Alfred sufiered the com- 
mon enemy to ruin Mercia; and when they 
passed on, in their rapid course, to his own do- 
minions, his supineness gave into their hands the 
strong castle of Wareham, in the very heart of 
Wessex. The Danes took it by surprise. Even 
then, not roused to a sense of the danger, with 
mischievous mistaken policy he purchased again 
a hollow peace, 

Alfred thus manifested inability of resisting 
the invaders, and invited them to new attacks* 
They gave him oaths and hostages; but their 
insatiable appetite for plunder soon urged the 
Daaeir to violate the former and lo %^t\^c»^^ 
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safety of the latter. The locusts of the Baltic, 
as the northern pirates were at that time ex- 
pressively termed, having spread themselves over 
Mercia, and being joined by new swarms from 
the grand hive of population, Scandinavia, ad- 
vanced into Wessex, and in January, A. D. 878, 
took possession of Chippenham, in Wiltshire, 
where they passed the winter, and whence they 
made desolating excursions over the adjacent 
countries. On this decisive invasion, num- 
bers of the native English fled to foreien re- 
gions, impelled by terror, and accompanied by 
penury. They who remained behind quickly 
submitted to the greedy spoilers. Alfred him- 
self, deserted by his subjects, was obliged to* 
become a fugitive. The Chroniclers of those 
days of misery assert, that the king of Wes- 
sex preserved his life by concealment ; that he 
wandered in woods and marshes with oniy a few 
companions, and frequently alone, procuring a 
scanty and precarious subsistence by private or 
open plunder, by hunting and fishing. Accident 
or exigence led him into Somersetshire, where 
he found a safe retreat in a spot of firm land, a 
few acres in extent, surrounded by impervious 
marshes, formed by the overflowing waters of the 
small rivers Thone and Perrot, near their conflux. 
This kind of island contained a wood of alders, 
in which wandered a few deer and goats. Here 
some of his subjects, expelled from their homes, 
assembled round him. * Of this place of refuse, 
Alfred made a military post. A long bridge, la- 
borioufly constructed by him and his followers, 
connected it with the main land, and was defended 
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by a strong fort erected at its western extremity. 
Having thus secured his residence, he thence 
sallied forth at intervals, attacking such small 
straggling parties of the Danes as came within 
flight or observation. Gradually his numbers in- 
creased ; his wife and family were conveyed to 
him ; and he raised the spirits of his friends by 
the magnanimity, and even cheerfulness, with 
which he bore his misfortunes. By the expedi- 
tions which he was forced to make to provide sub- 
sistence for his little garrison, Alfred inured 
himself and his men to predatory warfare, ac- 
quired an accurate knowledge of the country, 
collected intelligence of the movements of his 
enemies, and prepared for that grand exploit 
which was soon to crown his labours. It is re- 
lated, that during his stay in this dreary abode, 
his friends were gone forth one day in search of 
food, and the kmg, remaining alone reading, 
which was frequently his occupation, the sacred 
scriptures, or the actions of illustrious men, was 
interrupted by a gentle tapping at the door of 
his lowly hut, accompanied by a feeble cry sup- 
plicating relief. Laying down his book, Alfred 
called his wife to give food to the humble beggar. 
The queen found only one loaf of bread in their 
store, half of which was given to the enfeebled 
mendicant. 

In the meanwhile a body of Danes under the 
command of Hubba; one of their most celebrated 
leaders, landed in North Devon, and attacked 
Kynwith Castle, near Appledore. Odum, Earl 
of Devonshire, who had shut himself up in that 
fortress, made a sudden and desp exa\/& ^\.Vak5;^fi.^^'S 
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night upon the besiegers, threw them into con- 
fusion, penetrated to the tent of Hubba, slew 
him and twelve hundred of his soldiers, and took 
the Reafan, the venerated and supposed pro- 
phetic standard. The loss of this object of their 
superstition dispirited the Danes far more than 
the defeat and death of their famous captain. 
Upon this standard was embroidered a raven, 
which, it was imagined, clapped his wings upon 
the approach of victory. At length Alfred, hav- 
ing collected around him a respectable force, left 
his asylum, and cautiously approached the Danish 
main army, which was encamped upon a hill near 
Eddendun in Wiltshire. Disguised as a wander- 
ing harper, the king entered the camp of the 
enemy, made his observations, and upon those 
observations formed a skilful plan of attack. He 
carried his plan into execution. 

Led on by Alfred, the English troops burst 
upon the devastators of their country with irre- 
sistible impetuosity. Surprised in all the care- 
lessness of fancied security, the Danes could op- 
pose to their fierce attack only hastily assembled 
and tumultuous bodies. They fell slaughtered 
in heaps ; and Alfred was lefl master of Uiat im- 
portant field of battle, which exalted him from 
the marshes of Ethelingey to the throne of Eng- 
land: Thus, after twelve years of peril and ca- 
lamity, the Anglo-Saxons rose triumphant over 
their enemies. The glory of this success belongs 
peculiarly to Alfred. The Northmen had over- 
run Northumbria, East-Anglia,Mercia, and Wes- 
sex; and had driven him from his seat. His 
conduct after this victory, secured its good 
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effects. Mercia, Wessex, Sussex, and Kent 
yielded to the prince who had been a fugitive for 
the five preceding months. This appears to have 
been the result of his wise and moderate treat- 
ment of the vanquished Danes, and Gothrun 
their king. Far from rendering them desperate 
by manifesting an intention of exterminating 
tnem, he conceived the nobler policy of subdu- 
ing their ferocity by civilization, and the mild 
influence of Christianity. To effect this, he 
required them to give up paganism, and then 
allotted them East Anglia foj an abode. The 
Danish ruler and thirty of his chiefs were bap- 
tized near Ethelney, and Alfred acted as god- 
father. Gothrun and the remainder of his shat- 
tered army settled down into peaceful cultivators 
of the country which was so liberally assigned to 
them. The Danes in Northumbria followed the 
salutary example of their countrjrmen. After 
these events, Alfred, with eminent peril, and by 
repeated severe struggles and unceasing vigi- 
lance, repelled the attack of the formidable 
Hastings, who had rendered his name dreadful 
in France and Italy. When that danger was 
passed, this truly great monarch devoted all his 
powers to heal the wounds which had been in- 
flicted upon his country, to encourage a taste 
for agriculture, commerce, and the arts of peace. 
Alfred died A.D. 901, after having, through a 
reign of twenty-nine years, and a long course of 
difficulties and dangers, discovered such talents 
and virtues, as justly obtained for him the appel- 
lations of the Great and the Good. As his cha- 
racter Bhone resplendent with aWnu&Vax^ \^^\)^%< 
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SO did it, in peace, exhibit all the qualities of the 
true patriot, and the wise legislator, 

He rebuilt the towns and villages diat had been 
ruined by the Danes ; he erected castles for de- 
fence ; he created a navy, the natural bulwark 
of England ; he regulated the administration of 
justice, restoring vigour to ancient regulations, 
and enacting new laws adapted to the exigencies 
and extraordinary circumstances of the times ; 
he laid the foundation of that inestimable part 
of the British Constitution, the trial by jury ; he 
established the division of the kingdom into 
counties, hundreds, and tithings ; he encouraged 
the arts, commerce, and learned men. 

In his own person he displayed an admirable 
example of temperance, indefatigable industry, 
courteous and affable deportment, and regular 
arrangement of time and occupation. He was 
pious and devout, and affectionate in his domes- 
tic and social relations. 

In short, most of those virtues and qualities 
which can adorn human nature and render a king 
a blessing to his subjects, were manifested in the 
character and conduct of Alfred. 

From Turner^ principally • 



BATTLE OF HASTINGS. CORONATION OF WIL- 
LIAM I. — CHARACTER OF WILLIAM I. 

William, duke of Normandy, having spent 
about eight months in the most vigorous prepara- 
tions for invading England, and dethromng king 
Harold, sailed from the harbour of St. Valery, at 
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the mouth of the river Somme, with a numerous 
fleet and a gallant army, in September, A. D. 
1066 ; and in two days arrived at Pevensey, in 
Sussex. At that place he landed his troops, 
horses, arms, and baggage of all kinds^ without 
any opposition. He immediately erected a fort, 
in which he placed a garrison for the protection 
of his fleet. From revensey he marched to 
Hastings, where he remained about fifteen days^ 
fortifying his camp, refreshing his men and horses, 
and putting every thing in order for. the prose- 
cution of his design. 

The Normans were, unquestionably, the best 
soldiers in Europe. Their brethren had shaken 
the realm of France to its foundation, and wrested 
from it, its richest provinces ; they had subdued 
the finest region of Italy ; and had made the 
eastern empire tremble. William, their leader, 
naturally daring and ambitious, was burning to 
emulate the exploits of his ancestors. An in- 
stance of his quickness of thought and presence of 
mind wa» displayed when he landed on the English 
coast. As he leaped from his boat, he fell on 
the sand. This incident, which, in that super- 
stitious age, might have discouraged his soldiers, 
he converted into a favourable presage, exclaim- 
ing aloud, " Thank heaven, I have now taken 
possession of the land I claim." Just at the mo- 
ment a Norman knight, rushins to a neighbour- 
ing cottage, tore off a part of the thatch, and 
gave it to the Duke, thereby completing the 
form of delivering over England as an estate. 

Harold was at York, with his army, celebrat- 
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ing the victory which he had just gained over 
his turbulent brother, Tosti, and Haifager, king 
of Norway, when he' received intelligence of 
this formidable invasion. 

Harold immediately pressed forward to meet 
his adversaiy. When he reached London, he 
found that his army was greatly weakened by 
the late battle, and the subsequent rapid march. 
Gurth, his faithful and prudent brother, and his 
wisest counsellors, intreated him to remain in 
his capital till he had refreshed or recruited his 
army ; or at least not to venture his own person 
in a desperate and unequal conflict. But, flushed 
with his late victory, the high-spirited English 
king rejected their friendly admonitions, and 
hurried to Hastings, where he pitched his camp 
near to that of the Normans. Early on the 
morning of the next day, the 14th of October, 
the two armies were drawn out in hostile array* 
The English, all on foot, were armed with spears, 
swords, and Danish battle-axes, and formed into 
one deep, compact body; in the centre of 
which, on a rising ground, stood the king, with 
his two brothers, Gurf and Leofwin, close to the 
royal standard. The ' Norman infantry were 
ranged in two lines ; the first composed of arch- 
ers and slingers ; the second, of heavy-armed 
troops ; while the cavalry, commanded by duke 
William, in person, were stationedi on the wings 
and in the rear. 

The English ^says an old historian, Matthew 
of Westmmster), who had passed the night in 
riotous excess^ marched towards the foe, uttering 
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terrific shouts and yells. The Normans, who had 
been all night praying and confessing their sins, 
wuted the approach of their enemies with com- 
posure. William ordered the national song of 
Roland, the Oriando of romance, to be raised. 
It was besun by a Knight named Taille-fer, and 
repeated m grand chorus by the whole army. — 
The battle raged with destructive fury, from 
mom till towards evening. The duke of Nor- 
mandy had three horses killed under him, and 
Harold fully maintained his character for impe- 
tuous valour. At length, William commanded 
his troops to give way before the enen^y, and to 
exhibit the appearance of flight. The English, 
thinking the day their own, quitted their ranks, 
with rash impetuosity, to pursue the apparent 
fugitives ; when the Normans turning upon their 
foes, and taking advantage of their disorder, 
drove them back to a hill; whence, however, 
they could not dislodge them, as long as Harold 
lived to animate his troops by his example. 

That Prince, at last fell by a random shaft, 
which, entering at the eye, penetrated to the 
brain« His brave brothers, being slain likewise, 
and the royal standard taken, the English finally 
gave up the contest, and fled. In this battle, one 
of the most important ever fought in this island 
as to its consequences, no fewer than fifteen 
thousand Normans fell, and of the English a far 
greater number, with their monarch and the 
flower of their nobilit) . 

The Conqueror discovered great prudence and 
generosity after his victory. He made his army 
kneel on the field of battle, and \om\Ti q''S&tv\v^^ 
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solemn thanksgiving to God for the success of 
their arms. 

He permitted the English to bury their dead 
in peace. He dismissed with ignominy one of his 
soldiers for inflicting a wound on the dead body 
of Harold, as it lay stretched on the ground; 
and sent the corse to Githa, the mother of the 
deceased, without accepting the offered ransom. 
After some slight resistance, London surrendered 
to the victorious Norman, who did not immedi- 
ately enter the city, though its gates were thrown 
open, and the hostages delivered which he had 
demanded. He dispatcked a body of troops 
thither to take possession of it, to erect a for- 
tification therein, and to make the necessary 
preparations for his coronation, which he ap- 
pointed to take place in Westminster Abbey, on 
the Christmas day following. In the mean time, 
to show his perfect security, he amused himself 
with hunting and hawking in the neighbourhood. 

Early on the morning of Christmas day, A. D. 
1066, William, attended by the chief nobles of 
England and Normandy, repaired to West- 
minster Abbey, where he was crowned King of 
England, by Aldred, archbishop o£ York, as- 
sisted by Goisfred, bishop of Constance. The 
former of these prelates, who was renowned for 
his eloquende, made an oration to the English in 
their own language ; and concluded with asking 
them if they chose William for their King. To 
this they signified their assent with shouts and 
outcries. The bishop of Constance then put the 
same question to the Normans in their language, 
who replied in the same manner. The arch- 
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bishop then administered to the duke of Normandy 
the oath which had been usually administered to 
the Saxon sovereigns, seated him on the throne, 
and placed the crown upon his head. Loud ac- 
clamations resounded on all sides ; acclamations 
which so alarmed the Norman guards stationed 
without the abbey, that in a sudden transport of 
fear lest the English should be offering violence 
to their prince, they set fire to the neighbouring 
houses, and began to massacre the populace. 
Nor was their rage appeased till great mischief 
had been done. This incident was considered, 
in those times of darkness, as an omen of a tur- 
bulent unhappy reign. 



CHARACTER OF WILLIAM I. 

William I., commonly called the Conqueror, 
was strong and graceful in his person, but his 
countenance was stern; and in the latter part of 
his life he became very corpulent. He excelled 
in horsemanship, archery, and in all manly and 
martial exercises. His passion for hunting was 
excessive; for the gratification of which he 
committed shameful acts of cruelty and injustice. 
He had ambition and boldness to attempt, and 
wisdom and courage to execute, the most ardu- 
ous enterprizes. Temperance and chastity were 
his greatest virtues ; ambition, avarice, and cru- 
elty his predominant vices. His government was 
harsh and tyrannical. In short, he was one of the 
most illustrious generals and politicians, but dne 
of the most arbitrary and cruel kings that ever 
sate upon the throne of EnglaivA. "tVeuY-vj. 
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FIRST ACTS OF THE REIGN OF HENRY II. — CHA- 
RACTER OF HENRY II. 

Henry Plantagenet, eldest son of the Em- 
press Matilda, and great-grandson of the Con- 
queror, was besieging the castle of a rebellious 
baron in Normandy, when he received the unex- 
pected news of the death of king Stephen, to 
whom he was the appointed successor. Having 
finished the siege in which he was engaged, he 
began to make preparations for his voyage to 
England. He landed in that countr}', Decem- 
ber 8th, 1 154, and was crowned at Westminster, 
on the 19th of the same month, by Theobald, 
archbishop of Canterbury, in a numerous assem- 
bly of prelates and nobles. 

This event gave great satisfaction to the peo- 
ple of England, as it put an end to the irregular 
succession of their kings, and to those destructive 
civil wars, which had brought their country to 
the very brink of ruin. 

The first acts of Henry's government were 
equally wise and vigorous, confirming the high 
opinion, and pleasing promise, which his former 
conduct had afforded, of his spirit and abilities. 

He immediately issued a proclamation, com- 
manding all the foreign mercenaries who, in the 
former reign, had committed the most horrible 
depredations, to depart the kingdom by a cer- 
tain day, under pain of death. Before the 
€iay appointed they all disappeared. He gave 
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orders to level with the ground, the numerous 
castles which had been erected in all parts of 
England, during the struggle between Stephen 
and Matilda. In a parliament held at London, 
he voluntarily granted a charter of liberties ; or, 
rather renewed and confirmed that which had 
been granted by his grandfather, Henry 1. The 
coin, which had been shamefully adulterated in 
the preceding reign, Henry restored to its stand- 
ard purity ; and the laws, which had been a€ 
shamefully relaxed, he raised to their proper 
dignity and vigour. To secure all these bless- 
ings to lus subjects, and to prevent all disputes 
about the succession, he made his barons and 
prelates take an oath of fealty to his eldest son, 
prince William, and failing him, to his second 
son, Henry. In a word, it may be said that no 
king of England, since Alfred the Great, had 
ever done so much good, or gained so> much 
]ov6, in so short a time as Henry II'. And this « 
he did in the first year of his reign, though it 
was only the twenty-first of his age. Henry II. 
was certainly the greatest and most accomplished 
prince of the Norman line, and inferior to very 
few of our princes at any period. In his per- 
son, he was of middle stature, remarkably strong 
and active, but inclining to corpulence, against 
which he guarded himself by abstemiousness, 
and regular exercise. His countenance was 
comely, and his eyes had a mild lustre, except 
when he was angry, and then they became fierce 
and sparkling. In the very last years of his life> 
he mounted a horse with great agility, and rode 
with greater spirit than any o£ Yv\& ^XX.e.Tv.^^ds&.%> 
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either in hunting or on a journey. In his dc" 
portment he was polite and affable, except to 
persons of a haughty disposition and behaviour, 
whom he delighted to humble. His conversa* 
tion was pleasant and* facetious ; his elocution 
easy and graceful. His heart was warm, and 
his passions strong ; he was a zealous friend, a 
formidable enemy, a kind master, a too indul" 
gent parent. His understanding, which was 
naturcJly good, was improved by an excellent 
education, by assiduous reading of the best 
books of the time, and by frequent conversation 
with the'wisest men ; by which means he became 
the most learned prince and the greatest politi- 
cian of the age in which he flourished. His me- 
mory was so tenacious, that he remembered al- 
most all he read or heard, )and never forgot >a 
face he had once seen. He avoided war from 
principles of prudence and humanity ; but when 
It became apparently necessary, he carried it on 
with so much courage, conduct, and activity, 
that he constantly badfied all the schemes of ms 
enemies. In the arts of peace he greatly de- 
lighted and excelled ; being a strict and vigor* 
ous, but not unmerciful justiciary ; a. munificent 
patron of learning and learned men, and a great 
encourager of the arts ; spending large sums in 
fortifying towns and castles, repairing old, and 
building new palaces, and adorning them with 
gardens, parks, and fish-ponds. So that one of 
his greatest enemies acknowledged, '^ That he 
was endowed with so many excellent qualities, 
both natural and acquired, that there was no 
prince in the world comparable to him.'* 

Hcnrt/, 
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BLIEABETH OF ENOLAKD, AND MARY QUEEN OF 

SCOTS. 

Two queens, the one illustrious for strength 
of mind and great talents, the other celebrated 
for beauty, gracefulness, and attractive accom- 
plishments^ at nearly the same time, ascended 
the thrones of the two kingdoms, of which Great 
Britain then consisted ; Elizabeth, that of Eng- 
land ; Mary Stuart, that of Scotland. But this 
similarity of i^tuation, instead of produdng friend- 
ship and union of sentiment, excited the flame 
of jealousy, which their relationship of cousins 
served only to augment. Mary, who was an 
ardent Catholic, might entertain real scruples 
with respect to the birth-right of Elizabeth, the 
daughter of a protestant mother, and esteeming 
herself to be her presumptive heiress, would not 
have scrupled to have succeeded to her crown, 
even before her death. 

The death of Mary's first husband, Francis II. 
of France, was the commencement of her misfor- 
tunes ; and her imprudent choice of a second, 
completed their sum. Dazzled by the graces 
of the Lord Darnley, her relation, who was es- 
teemed to be the handsomest man of his age, 
Mary gave him her hand ; scarcely was he be- 
come her husband, when he ceased to be her 
lover ; and because she would not permit him to 
abuse the regal power to his absurd caprices, 
he acknowledged not the obligation which he 
really owed her. The queen o? ScoX.% ^owl ^j^^ 

£ 2 
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cold towards him in her turn, and transferred 
her whole confidence to an Italian musician, 
named Rizzio. This unseemly exaltation natu- 
rally rendered him an object of hatred and envy 
to the nobles ;^and the king, joining in their re- 
«entment, conducted a party of them, by a pri- 
vate staircase, to the Queen's apartment, where 
she was at supper with her favourite and the 
Countess of Argyle. They murdered Rizzio be- 
fore the eyes of Mary, vainly striving to protect 
him. Eleven months afler this event, the house 
in which the king was sleeping was blown up 
by gunpowder, and he was crushed to death in 
the rmns. The public voice accused Mary, 
and the earl of Bothwell, her new favourite, of 
this crime. The queen made no attempt to 
stifle the report, by taking measures for the dis- 
covery of the guilty. Three months after, -she 
was carried off by Bothwell, and was quickly 
married to him. The indignant Scottish nobles 
flew to arms ; -Bothwell escaped to the Orkney 
islands, where he subsisted for some time upon 
the products of piracy. At length, he was taken 
off the coast of Norway, by a merchant vessel 
which he had attacked ; laden with chains, and 
confined in a dungeon, where he died mad about 
ten years after. Mary, abandoned by her own 
troops, gave herself up to the associated barons, 
and by them was obliged to yield the sceptre to 
her son, James VI. Her brother, the earl of 
Murray, was appointed regent during the mi- 
nority of the young king. Escaping from the 
castle of Lochleven, in which she had been con- 
iined, Mary made a vain effort to recover her 
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)t)St authority ; then fled to England, and im* 
plored the aid of her rival. Elizabeth promised 
all she wished, upon the condition of her being 
able to justify herself from the imputed murder 
of Darnley, her husband. This, Mary either 
could not, or would not do. She demanded to 
be conveyed to France ; but this was refused, and 
she was placed in confinement. 

The queen of Scots offered her hand to the 
duke 01 Norfolk, one of the most powerful of 
the English nobles, if he would endeavour to 
restore to her the sceptre of Scotland. He 
yielded to the temptation, and formed a plan for 
the deliverance of Mary, and her restoration to 
the throne. To assist the accomplishment of 
this project, the duke of Alba engaged to send 
ten diousand of his veterans from the Low Coun- 
tries, lliis plan was discovered, and prevented 
by the able ministers of Elizabeth ; Norfolk was 
beheaded, and the captivity of the unfortunate 
queen was rendered more severe. This capti- 
vity she endured for many years, with patience 
and firmness. The natural love of liberty, at 
last^ overcame her fortitude, and she ofiered to 
pass the remainder of her life in England, as A 
private person. Elizabeth made her promises 
which were never fulfilled, fearing that she 
might escape into Spain, and thence direct the 
storm of war against England. 

Doubtless, there was some foundation for such 
apprehensions; but a truly magnanimous soul 
would have preferred hazarding a little, to the 
treating of a queen and a relative with un^euet- 
oua irSknmBXkity. Under pteteiLV. \!kvdX i&^ vA 

e3 
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her friiends were continually plotting against the 
life of Elizabeth, Mary was tried, and con- 
demned to die. Some months, however, passed 
before the queen of England signed thie sen- 
tence. At length, she put her seal to the instru- 
ment, and the queen of Scots, the daughter of 
James IV., the granddaughter of Henry VII., was 
beheaded in Fotheringay castle. She died like 
a Christian, forgiving her enemies, and praying 
that the reign of ISlizabeth might be long and 
happy. When Elizabeth- heard that the mourn- 
ful event had taken place, she exhibited the ap- 
pearance of excessive rage against her ministers, 
as having exceeded their powers and her orders, 
and of extreme sorrow rising even to despair. 
As soon. as this melancholy catastrophe was 
known in Scotland, the universal indignation of 
the nation flamed out. All ranks and orders of 
the state offered their lives and fortunes to re- 
venge the death of their queen. But James 
was indolent, feeble, and timid. A few slight 
excuses from Elizabeth were sufficient to ap- 
pease his anger, and he was mean enough to 
receive a pension from the hand of the imperious 
queen who had just shed the blood of his mother. 
Philip, the tyrant of Spain, had secretly fa- 
voured all the plots which had been formed 
against the crown, and the life of Elizabeth ; 
while, on her side, she had aided the people of 
the Netherlands to resist his cruelly oppressive 
sway. Philip, therefore, resolved to make a 
grand effort, to avenge at one stroke, the church, 
Spain, and Mary. 
He began by obtaining from Po^ ^trIms V» 
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a bull which declared queen Elizabeth unworthy 
of the throne, and gave her crown to the first 
occupant. He then equipped the naost power- 
ful fleet which the ocean had ever borne upon 
its bosom. 

This fleet consisted of ISO large ships, and 
carried nearly thirty thousand men. Thirty thou- 
sand, more veteran troops, commanded by Far- 
nese, prince of Parma, the most illustrious 
general of that age, were to join the armament 
in transport vessels from Flanders ; and to be 
landed in England in order to conquer the coun- 
try in behalf of Philip. Castilian vanity bestowed 
upon this fleet and army, the proud title of the 
Invincible Armada. Elizabeth had foreseen this 
tempest, and had conceived the hope of dissi- 
pating it, and of saving her kingdom from its 
fury. Her own navy was reduced to twenty- 
eight small vessels ; but she possessed the love 
of her people, and found resources, of which 
t3rrants could never have dreamed. 

Elizabeth called upon the maritime cities of 
her dominions to furnish contingents of ships 
according to their several abilities. They emu- 
lously obeyed the call, and even exceeded the 
denfands made upon them. London equipped 
thirty vjessels, instead of fifteen, its appointed 
quota. The body of nobility, of whom no such 
exertion was expected, armed forty-three ships. 
All those, from whom the government requested 
loans, lent their money without interest. The 
Roman Catholics, likewise, nobly showing that 
love of country was> in their hearU) '^T^^^cyaxvciascX 
over religious differences, and 4.e\\^t^^ ^•^ ^^^ 
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that the queen took no insulting precautions 
against them, signalized themselves in the com- 
mon cause. Thus Elizabeth soon had a fleet of 
140 sail, and an army of 80,000 men. Nor was 
the queen herself wanting in fortitude upon this 
awakening occasion. She showed that the spirit 
of her ancestors was glowing in her bosom. 

She appeared on horseback in the front of the 
army, and raised the fervour and courage of its 
officers and soldiers to the highest pitch, by the 
awakening address whieh she made to them. 
*' Should it be necessary my friends, (exclaimed 
Elizabeth,) I will combat at your head. I will 
shed my blood for my people. If I have only 
the arm of a woman, I have the heart of a king; 
and, what is more, of a king of England." By 
the skill and bravery of the English admirals 
and sailors, the Spanish Armada was so har- 
rassed and weakened, that Famese refused to 
embark his chosen troops as long as the English 
fleet should be mistress of the seas. A dreadful 
tempest completed the work of destruction, and 
the poor and shattered remnant of the Invincible 
Armada, with difficulty, returned to Spain. 

Queen Elizabeth died A.D. 1603, having lived 
seventy, and reigned forty-five years. 

Elizabeth possessed great abilities and great 
fortitude. She certainly assumed a high de- 
gree of arbitrary power, and was impetuous and 
impatient of opposition ; yet, in general, she ex- 
ercised the royal authority with wisdom and 
firmness. By. her prudent choice of ministers, 
ofadmiralSf and of generals, she manifested Un- 
common diisceminent of cViacactet, >tkdi\.Vi^ «.tt 
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ef properly adapting talents and characters to 
situations and employments. Though she had, 
at times, her favourites, yet was she never so 
weak as to permit them to govern her. Her 
treatment of Mary queen of Scots was, un- 
doubtedly, a blemish, and a great one ; and occa- 
sioned p, remorse, which, probably, hastened 
and. embittered her death. 

Translaiion from Roustan. 



JAMES II. — REVOLUTION. — WILLIAM III. 

The defeat and death of the duke of Mon- 
mouth caused the character of James to unfold 
and show itself completely. His cruelty, his 
bigotry, his arbitrary oppression, aliendted the 
liearts of his subjects from him. The nation 
saw, with consternation, that their sovereign 
was ready to sacrifice not only their rights and 
liberties, but even his own personal interests, for 
the re-establishment of that form of religion to 
which he was blindly and superstitiously attached. 
To oppose his mischievous measures was a com- 
mon object, which united all parties ; anH all 
parties nxed their eyes upon William, Prince of 
Orange, as their future deliverer from slavery. 
He had married the princess Mary, the eldest 
daughter of James, but having obtained her of 
Charles H., and not of her father, he did not 
think that a connection so fotm^^ qm^\. v^ 
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overbalance the interest of the three kingdoms^ 
of Holland itself, of which he was chief magis- 
trate, and, indeed, of all Europe. He therefore 
scrupled not to oppose the fanaticism and tyranny 
of James. As much as that monarch was de-* 
tested by his people, so was William dear to the 
United States. They furnished him witl^ money, 
with vessels of war, and transports, and with 
an army of. fifteen thousand men. Louis XIV., 
foresaw the storm, and offered to James, his ally, 
all his power to dissipate it. James feared that 
a trifling assistance would rather increase the 
hatred, than excite the respect, of his subjects ; 
and that should a numerous French a^y be 
landed in England, it would set him at the mercy 
of his protector. He therefore refused the 
offer. Thus the suspicions which tyrants entertain 
of one another, not unfrequently aid the cause 
of liberty. 

The English despot now found himself in that 
disagreeable situation, in which, whatsoever re- 
solutions may be adopted, they must be attend- 
ed with inevitable inconveniences and with un- 
certain advantages. He had, still, however, a 
fleet, and an army of 30,000 men ; but a strong 
east wind, at the same time, wafted the vessels 
of the Prince of Orange to Torbay, on the 
coast of Devon, and drove those of king James 
into the river Thames ; and soon after William 
had disembarked, and had made some progress, 
whole regiments of the English went over to him 
in bodies. The Clergy, the Nobility, George 
Prince of Denmark, who was married to Anne, 
the second daughter of the king, and even that 
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princess herself successively deserted the unfor- 
tunate monarch, whose absurd and unjust con« 
duct had deprived him of the attachment even 
of those of his own household. In this general 
abandonment, James was still more wanting to 
himself. As cowardly in adversity as he had 
been proud, insolent, and inhuman in prosperity, 
he began to dread the axe which had cut the 
thread of his father's life, and took to * flight 
to' save himself from its imaginary terrors. 

He had reached Feversham, in his flight, with 
only one attendant, when he was recognized by 
some gentlemen, who opposed his escape, and 
conducted him back to London ; where, the po- 
pulace, passing suddenly from contempt to pity, 
received him with acclamations. But this was 
merely a passing gleam of sunshine, an ebulli- 
tion of popular caprice. 

William caused James' guard to be relieved 
by Dutch soldiers, and even intimated to him 
that it might be a prudent step if he quitted the 
capital, and repaired to some country residence. 
He requested as a favour, permission to go to 
Rochester ; and the prince was the more ready 
to grant' this favour, as he plainly saw that his 
father-in-law preferred that place, in order to be 
within reach of passing over to France; which 
was just what he himself most wished. 

Before, however, he executed so desperate a 
measure, James waited a few days to see whe- 
ther his subjects might make any movement in 
his favour. 

No such movement was made. ^iNCt-^ >3Kav^ 
remsuned tranquil. The deeeTled. motvocdGi ^^^ 
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tired of exhibiting to the world the spectacle of 
majesty in eclipse ; he hired a vessel, which 
conveyed him to Picardy, whence he went to St. 
Germain, whither his son and his queen had pre- 
ceded him. Louis received them all with that 
kindness which is due to the unfortunate, and 
endeavoured to console them with the prospect 
of his avenging their quarrel. The English and 
Scottish Parliaments, after some previous deli" 
berations, conferred the crown upon their deli- 
verer, and more exactly defined and fixed its 
prerogatives. 

Thus was acccwnplished in the space of a few 
months, that great revolution, to which the three 
united kingdoms owe their religion, their liberty, 
their prosperity. 

A revolution unexampled in the history of the 
world, for the rapidity and unanimity which ac- 
companied it, and yet more to be admired for 
the moderation with which it was crowned. It 
cost only one life ; namely, that of Jeffries, the 
cruel and unjust judge, who had been the ready 
instrument, the eager agent of the barbarous re- 
venge of the monarch, who, without a struggle, 
yielded up that throne which he had disgraced 
by tyranny and miserable superstition. 

The contest between William and James was 
not, however, yet, completely ended. Dublin, 
and a large part of Ireland still adhered to the 
Stuart family. Louis sent his brother despot to 
that island with thirty-six ships of wax, on board 
of which were jsix thousand troops. They were 
received as friends, by twenty thousand Irish in 
arms I Willisun saw, and ha&teiied lo prevent 
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the danger. He.flew to the scene of action, and 
found James occupying the southern bank of the 
river Boyne in the county of Meath in Ireland. 
His army was encamped upon heights and co- 
vered by a morass. But no obstacles could foil 
the skill and courage of the new king of England. 
He boldly crossed the river where the water 
reached to the armpits of his infantry, passed 
the morass, and attacked the hostile army in 
three different places at once. 

The French resisted. The Irish threw down 
their arms. James himself, a mere spectator of 
the action, set the example of flight and hastily 
embarked for France. Dublin opened her gates 
to the victor, and in the year following the rest 
of the kingdom submitted to William. Unable 
to prevail over his rival by open force, the fugi- 
tive king endeavoured to remove him by assassi- 
nation. But this base unworthy means only 
brought additional infamy upon James, and death 
to the unfortunate instruments he employed. 

By brilliant actions, and steady opposition, 
William III. checked the ambitious projects, and 
victorious arms of the French monarch, and by 
his unceasing exertions contributed greatly to the 
preservation of the balance of power in Europe. 
He was aptly enough called the king of Holland, 
and theStadtholder of England ; for he actually 
reigned in the hearts of the Dutch, whereas, his 
coldness and taciturnity were not to the taste of 
his English subjects. 

William died A. D 1702. This prince was, in 
all respects, a contrast to Louis XIV. The lat- 
ter exhausted, the former saved, lais coxrcAx^^ v^^ 
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latter infected his court with Asiatic luacury ; the 
other was always simple, frugal, and modest ; 
the one paid dearly for the incense of flattery 
which was lavished upon him ; the other drove 
flatterers from his presence as so many enemies ; 
the one frequently violated, the other constantly 
respected, his engagements ; the one conquered 
by his able generals without exposing his own 
person; the other oflen fought like a private 
soldier, while he commanded with consummate 
coolness and skill ; Louis was the scourge of 
Europe ; William was its buckler. 

Translation Jrom Roustan. 



PART VIL 



FOUNDATION OF THE EMPIRE OF THE FRANCS 
IN GAUL. — PEPIN. — CHARLEMAGNE. 

Not long after the beginning of the third cen- 
tury, a body of Francs, under Pharamond their 
leader, crossed the Rhine, and founded a king- 
dom in that part of* modern France which lies 
between that river and the Scheldt. Pharamond 
was their first king, and he gave birth to a line 
of princes, called the Merovingian line, from 
Merovaeus, his second, successor. Clovis, the 
second in succession from Merovaeus, by several 
victories, particularly one at Soissons over the 
Romans, and another at Tolbiac, over the 
Alcemanniy conquered almost all Gaul, and the 
whole of AUemannia a region ot Getuvaxv^ • ^vs» 
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immediate successor conquered Bavaria, Thu- 
ringia, and other parts of Germany. 

The kingdom of the Francs was soon thrown 
into confusion by various partitions and by civil 
wars, and was governed nominally by a succes- 
sion of weak and wicked monarchs, to whom 
history has given the appellation of Fain^ans, or 
Sluggards ; kings doing nothing for themselves. 
These kings enjoyed merely a shadow of royal 
authority. The Mayors of the palace, or as 
they are called by the writers of the time, 
Majores-domilis-regise ; from being chief officers 
of the household, had insensibly grown to such 
a degree of consequence, as to possess the 
whole civil and military power of the state. 

They are traced to the reign of Clotaire II., 
but Pepin of Heristhall, of the family of the 
Counts of Ardenne, a country between the 
Moi^elle and the Scheldt, seems to have been the 
first of them who formed the project of usurping 
the sovereign power, and making it hereditary 
in his own family. 

The states appointed him regent of the king- 
dom. Charles Martel, his son, succeeded him 
in the regency, and assumed the title of duke 
and prince of the Francs. Pope Gregory III. 
sent a solemn embassy to him, to request his 
support against the king of Lombardy. This 
embassy was accompanied by a deputation from 
the senate and people of Rome, conferring on 
him the dignities of patrician and consul. But 
Charles Martel died without giving the Pope 
any effectual assistance. He received lvv%%>^x- 
Dame of Martel, from his usvtv^'a \x\atC^ 'vx^ 
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astonishing force and bravery in a desperate bat- 
tle against the Moors in Spain; which battle 
being successful, probably saved the rest of 
Europe from the Mahommedan yoke. His titles, 
dignities and talents devolved to Pepin, his 
eldest son. 

Pope Gregory III. died soon after, and was 
succeeded by Zachary. Matters were soon set- 
tled between the two. On the side of Pepin, 
the inglorious existence of the Merovingian 
kings had continued, and the Mayors of the palace 
had exercised all the functions of roysdty so 
long, that, excepting the right, nothing but the 
name of king was wanting to Pepin. On the 
side of Zachary, it was evident that without 
instant, powerful, and permanent protection, the 
Pope and city of Rome must fall a prey to the 
kingdom of Lombardy. The protection which 
Zachary wanted, Pepin could grant ; the right 
to the kingdom and the name of king, which 
Pepin wanted, Zachary indeed could not confer, 
but to a general belief that Pepin possessed the 
former, and to his obtaining of the latter Zachary 
could contribute much. Their mutual wants 
produced a treaty of mutual assistance. In con- 
sequence of this, Pepin sent two confidential 
agents to t?he Pope, proposing to him as a case 
of conscience, whether, as in the empire of the 
Francs, all the power of royalty had been so 
long held and exercised by the family of Pepin^ 
it was not proper, under the existing circum- 
stances, that they should also, have the name of 
-^/ii^. The Pope -pronounced that he who had 
tAe power ought to have also l\ve \a\\^ ol V\w^. 
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On receiving the Pope's answer, Pepin called an 
assembly of the states at Soissons ; by whom he 
was unanimously chosen king, and enthroned. 
He was crowned and anointed by Boniface 
bishop of Mentz, a prelate eminent for the 
holiness of his life ; and who, from the extent 
and success of his missionary labours beyond the 
Rhine, was called the Apostle of Germany. 
Thus ended the Merovingian dynasty, after 
having lasted two hundred and seventy years 
from the accession of Clovis. Chilperic, the 
reigning monarch, was shut up in the monastery 
of St. Bertin in the city of St. Omer. His 
only son, Thierry was confined in the monastery 
of Fontinell esin Normandy. * 

Pope Zachary did not long survive this revolu- 
tion. He was succeeded by Stephen II., who 
being hard pressed by Astolphus king of the 
Lombards, fled into France. In his own nafne, 
and in the names of the clergy, senate, and 
people of Rome, he proclaimed Pepin and his 
sons Carloman and Charles, patricians of Rome. 
In return, Pepin granted to the Pope the city of 
Ravenna, the Exarchate and the Pentapolis. 

Though Pepin had been cowned before, by 
the holy bishop Boniface, yet he prevailed on 
the Pope to crown him again, together with his 
wife and his two sons, and to give them the royal 
unction, in the abbey of St. Denys. In grant- 
ing his blessing to the people, the Pope absolved 
them from their allegiance to the Merovingian 
family^ and conjured them to maintain the 
crown in the family of Peipm, 'w\vo\svQ^^^'^tt^ 
chosen specially for the de&uce oi ^^ Obn^'^ 
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and the holy apostolic see. Then, at the head of 
his army, Pepin crossed the Alps ; but on the 
promise of Astolphus, the Lombard monarch, 
to restore to the Pope the territory that he had 
conquered from him, he returned into France. 
Far from keeping his word, Astolphus ravaged 
the Roman territory and laid siege to the city. 
Being summoned by the Pope, Pepin flew to his 
relief, and forced the Lombard to deliver up to 
the Pope, the Exarchate, the Pentapolis, and 
all the cities, castles, and territories, which he 
had seized in the dukedom of Rome. 

Pepin was succeeded by Charlemagne his son. 
Desiderius the successor of Astolphus, dis- 
possessed Pope Adrian the successor of Stephen 
II., of part of the papal possessions; but Char- 
lemagne, interfering, took Desiderius prisoner, 
and put an end to the kingdom of the Lombards 
in Italy. Charlemagne confirmed to the Pope 
and to his successors the grants which his father 
had made. 

Towards the end of the year 800, at the 
Pope's request, Charlemagne advanced to Rome 
at the head of an army. On Christmas day, 
while he was praying at the tomb of St. Peter, 
the Pope, accompanied by the bishops, the 
clergy, the nobility, and a numerous body of 
the Roman people, placed on the head of Char- 
lemagne, a crown of gold ; and the people 
shouted ^' long live Chailes, the most pious, 
august, great, and pacific emperor, crowned of 
God, Life and conquest to him !*' Tlie Pope 
aaomtedhim emperor of tlve weal, widL ^\^ \vaii 
^onmge. The emperor, then, took the to'^omTi^ 
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oath; << I, CharleSy emperor, promise in the 
name of Jesus Christ, before God, and the 
^9Stle St. Peter, that I will always defend the 
llbnian church against all ; as far as God gives 
jhe strength and favour.*' Immediately, in imi- 
tation of the eastern emperor, he took the name 
of consul and dated his acts from his own indie < 
tion. Thus, after an extinction of more than 
three centuries, the Roman empire, in the west, 
was restored in the person of Charlemagn^. 

The empire of Charlemagne comprised that 
part of Spain which lies between the Ebro and 
die Pyrenees ; the three Gauls, or the countries 
between the ocean, the Pyrenees, the Rhine, and 
the Rhone; that part of Germany which lies 
between the Rhine and the Oder ; the largest 
portion of the Austrian dominions on the south- 
em side of the Danube ; and the whole of Italy, 
from the Alps to Beneventum. 

On the death of Charlemagne the empire des- 
cended to his son, Louis le Debonnaire. He, in 
his life-time, divided it among his three sons, 
who quarrelled immediately afler his decease. 
At the battle of Fontehai, in which almost all 
the ancient nobility of France perished, Louis 
and Charles the Bald obtained a victory over 
their elder brother Lothaire; but through the 
ftitervention of the few surviving nobles, the 
three princes agreed to a division of the vast 
territories of their grandfather. Thus the 
Francic empire terminated. Under these cir- 
oiAiistances, the house of ChaTlem^,^Tv^ ^^^\\v&^ 
npidly. In Italy, immediateVy \rpow\)afe ^^\c».- 
^on of Charles le Gros, t3CiekmgdL0\xkN^«»^^'^^ 
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by Guy, duke of Spolletto, a&d Berenger, duke 
of Fruili ; who both, were descended from Char- 
lemagne by the female side* 

In Germany, upon the abdication of Charles 
le Gros, the people from respect for the memory 
of Charlemagne, conferred the crown, first, on 
Arnold a son of Carloman, king of Bavaria, and 
after Arnold's decease, on Louis his son. Upon 
the death of Louis, they elected a duke of 
Franconia for their king ; to whom succeeded a 
Saxon line of princes. In France, the same 
respect for the memory of Charlemagne, pre- 
served the throne longer^ to his descendants. 
Finally, on the death of Louis V., who left no son, 
Hugh Capet, duke of France and count of Paris 
and Orleans, wrested the French sceptre from 
them. Butler. 



CHARACTER OF CHARLEMAGNE. 

In the midst of a dark age Charles shone forth 
with extraordinary lustre, as a hero, a monarch, 
and a legislator. He was, therefore, deservedly 
named Charlemagne, Carolus Magnus, Charles 
the Great. 

Pope Leo III. placed the imperial crown of the 

West on his head, and Nicepnorus, emperor of 

the East, dared not dispute his right. But 

Charlemagne possessed ornaments of far superior 

ra/ue to the purple and the sceptre. He was 

eminent for bodily strength and «ta\.\ix^\ >a\i\. \!i% 

•'w* jret motre distinguUhed for mewX^oX «Je»W«a^ 
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and accomplishments. The father of his people 
the patron of the arts and sciences, he held the 
balance of justice, and the rod of power with a 
steady even hand. By setting a good example 
in his owli conduct, by founding useful institu- 
tions, by cherishing men of literature ; by dif- 
fusing, as far as he could, the advantages of 
education, by establishing wise laws and regula- 
tiQpl^^, he laboured to enlighten the understand- 
inlfjIF, to amend the hearts, and to polish the 
manners, of his numerous subjects. He had the 
maglmnimity to lessen the despotic authority 
which, in that age of darkness, was attached to 
royalty, by re-establishing the ancient national 
assemblies under the name of parliaments, and 
by giving them a share in the legislation and 
government of the country. Perpetually jour- 
neying through the wide extent of the empire, 
he saw every thing with his own eyes, and very 
seldom did c€«#u^km or abuse of power escape 
his notice, arrtJ -his avenging hand. Yet even 
this admirable monarch was not without some 
blemishes of character. He exercised extreme 
cruelty towards the Saxons, a brave but savage 
people, whose natural love of liberty, and at- 
tachment to a superstition, in the reverence of 
which they had been brought up from infancy, 
urged them to oppose his career of conquest, 
and to resist a conversion to Christianity which 
the misguided zeal of Charlemagne, or his mis- 
taken policy, led him to attempt to impose upon 
them sword in hand. He likewise manifested 
great severity towards the king of Low^\a«s^'^^ 
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Desiderius, or Didier, whom, in defence of the 
holy see^ he had vanquished and made prisoner. 

The fame of this excellent monarch reached 
the remote regions of Asia. From Bagdad, the 
illustrious Saracenic Caliph, Haroun Alraschid, 
sent ambassadors and magnificent presents, and 
curious works of art, to Charlemagne, courting 
his friendship and alliance. 

Charlemagne died, A.D. 814, in the forty- 
seventh year of his reign, and the seventy-second 
of his life. 

Introduction to Modern History, 



PHILIP AUGUSTUS. — LOUIS IX. 

Philip Augustus was one of the most politic 
and prosperous princes that ever swayed the 
sceptre of France. At his accession, that king- 
dom possessed but little political importance. 

The kings of France were not much more than 
sovereigns of Paris. The kingof England was in 
possession of almost the half of the French king- 
dom, and the rest of the provinces were divided 
among a number of powerful vassals, over whom 
the monarch held only a nominal sovereignty. 
In consequence of the annexation of Normandy 
to the crown of England, France was almost as 
much dismembered and depressed as under the 
^successors o£ Clovis and Charlemagne. 
Philip Augustus began his reign, b^ xedviclxv^ 
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to obedience the turbulent nobles, who, being 
constantly at war with one another, were unable 
to make any effectual resistance to his operations, 
which were planned with prudence,, and execut* 
ed with vigour. 

He next displayed his policy in supporting 
the sons of Henry H. in their repeated rebellions 
against their father; by which he counterbalanced 
the power of that prince in France. He after- 
wards undertook, in concert with Richard I., the 
crusade so celebrated in English history. Philip 
Augustus derived no benefit from the conquests 
made by his troops in the crusades ; but he pro- 
jected other schemes of aggrandisement. In 
consequence of king John's being excommuni- 
cated by the Pope, and his kingdom's being given 
to any Christian prince who might be able to gain 
its possession, Philip resolved to attempt the con- 
quest, and made great preparations for so arduous 
an enterprise. 

The submission of John to the Holy See in- 
duced the Pope to lay his injunctions on Philip 
to desist from his undertaking. But the French 
monarch was not so easily to be deterred from 
the execution of a project which flattered his 
ambitioni His fleet, however, had no sooner 
sailed from the mouth of the Seine, than it was 
defeated, and almost entirely destroyed by the 
English. This loss was soon compensated by the 
most brilliant successes. Philip seized the terri- 
tories of the count of Flanders, as being the ally 
of England ; and at the battle of Bouvines, 
A. D. 1214, he gained a victot^ «s^\ ^^ ^xvk^ 
of the Emperor Otho, and Yv\& «SXv^%, xXst^^vaas: 
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as numerous as his own. The courage and con- 
duct which Philip displayed in that conflict, pro- 
cured him a high reputation as a military com- 
mander, and his victory gave to France com- 
plete security on the side of Germany. The 
distracted state of England, occasioned hy the 
weakness, and the oppressive tyranny of John« 
soon afforded Philip Augustus an opportunity of 
resuming his designs with respect to that king- 
dom. The English harons, revolting against 
their arbitrary and capricious monarch, offered 
the crown to Louis the son of the French sove- 
reign. Of this favourable circumstance he 
eagerly availed himself, and sent Louis with a 
strong force into England. The young prince 
met with a cordial reception, and was proclaimed 
king at London. His affairs continued to pros- 
per till he was master of nearly the whole king- 
dom; when John dying in 1216, the resentment 
of the English against him was extinguished by 
his death, and the greater part of the barons 
declared in favour of his son, Henry III. 

The balance, now, turned against Louis ; he 
was defeated, besieged in London ; but having 
obtained an honourable capitulation, he departed 
from England. Philip Augustus died, A. D. 
1223, in the fifly-ninth year of his age and the 
forty -fourth of a prosperous and glorious reign. 

The character of Philip Augustus exhibits a 
mixture of splendid qualities and great vices. 
Prudent and artful ; ambitious ; valiant and en- 
terprising ; he possessed all the qualifications re- 
quisite for the cabinet or the camp; but he 
9ras intriguing, treacherous, and uttf^xuvd^V^d* 
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He was the greatest political genius of his age, 
but never scrupulous concerning the means which 
he used for the attainment of his objects. By 
his great talents and wary conduct, he raised his 
country from extreme depression to high power 
and importance. 



LOUIS IX. 



Louis IX., commonly known by the name of 
St. Louis, was only twelve years of age, when his 
father Louis VIII., the son of Philip Augustus, 
died, A. D. 1226. During his minority he was 
under the guardianship of Blanch, his mother, a 
wise and prudent princess, who held the sceptre 
with so firm a hand, and so well restrained the 
turbulence of the factious nobles, that when 
Louis received the reins of government, he 
found himself possessed of an authority not 
inferior to that of his predecessors. The most 
remarkable events of his reign were his two cru- 
sades against the Mahommedans of Egypt and 
Tunis. In the first of these expeditions, which 
took plate A. D. 1248, he was accompanied by his 
three brothers, and a numerous train of noblee%. 
His first operations were crowned with succesk^* 
He made himself master of Damietta, a consi- 
derable town of Egypt ; and on several occasions, 
both he and his troops performed prodigies of 
valour. But this sunshine was followed by a 
dreadful storm. The French army was reduced^ 
by famine and sickness, to the gieale^ dA^U^%^^ 

G 
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Tlie king, his brothers, and a great number of 
his principal officers were taken prisoners, while 
multitudes perished by the sword. 

In consequence of this disaster, Louis was 
obliged to pay an enormous sum for his ransom, 
to give up Damietta, and to evacuate Egypt. He 
afterwaros proceeded to Palestine, and repaired 
the fortifications of several towns which had long 
been in possession of the Christians. This dis- 
astrous expedition was, however, productive of 
•some beneficial effects ; as by various negocia- 
tions he obtained the liberty of more than 
twelve thousand Christian captives. 

1'hc crusade which St. Louis undertook against 
Tunis, was yet more unfortunate than that of 
Egypt. Having landed on the African coast 
with an army of sixty thoiisand men, the plague 
broke out in his camp, and after seeing one of 
his sons expire, he himself fell a victim to its 
fury. 

After his death, Philip le Hardi, having de- 
feated the Saracens, concluded a treaty of peace 
with the king of Tunis, and thus saved the shat- 
tered remains of the French army. This was 
the last of those wild expeditions which, during 
a period of one hundred and seventy-foilr years, 
had, at different intervals, agitated Europe and 
Asia. 

St. Louis is one of the most extraordinary 

characters found in the annals of royalty. Devout 

in the closet and the temple ; in the field brave 

and intrepid. He was strict and inflexible in the 

. ^dini/iistration of justice ; and he maintained the 

nwst rigid discipline in the caift^. He cvxtbed the 
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turbulence of the ambitious nobles, and firmly 
opposed the encroachments which popes and pre- 
lates were inclined to make on the royal authority. 
But while his government of the kingdom was 
characterised by vigorous measures, he made a 
quite different appearance in his domestic eco- 
nomy. His servants were his masters, and his 
time was spent in the most rigid practices of 
superstitious devotion. His soul was fired only 
by great objects,* and he disdained to bestow his 
attention on what he called trifles. His prudence 
was equal to his courage. The virtues of St. 
Louis were his own ; his errors were those of the 
times. His name is held in veneration by every 
Frenchman. Bigland. 



CYRUS THE GREAT. 



Cyrus was the son of Cambyses king of Persia, 
at that time a small province only of what was 
afterwards the Persian empire, and of Mandane 
daughter of Astyages, monarch of the Medes. 
He passed the first twelve years of his life with 
his parents, in his native country, being brought 
up, like the other Persians, in habits of the 
strictest temperance, of truth, of self command, 
of laborious bodily exercise. Upon the invita- 
tion of Astyages, Mandane conducted her son 
into Media, where, by his amiable disposition, 
his generous and obliging cowdwet) \\!^ ^^w^^ 

o 2 
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the affections of his grandfather, and the Median 
nobles. When he saw the table of the king 
covered with a great variety of rich viands, he 
exclaimed, Astyages will dearly earn his supper, 
if he be obliged to stretch forth his hand to all 
these dishes, and to taste of them all. But do 
you not think, Cyrus, said Astyages, that we 
sup better here, than you do in Persia ? No, 
replied Cyrus ; for in our country, we are con- 
tented with a little bread and meat, and do not 
want all these sumptuous preparations. Taste 
of them, rejoined the monarch, and I fancy you 
will not find them bad. Nay, said the princely 
youth, I believe that you yourself, dislike them; 
since I observe that you do not wipe your hands 
after having touched bread, but that when you 
have handled those dishes, you have instant 
recourse to your napkin. Well, then, said the 
king, eat at least of plain joints, that you may 
return to your country, increased in strength 
and vigour. At the same time, he ordered a 
quantity of such food to be served up before 
him. Cyrus immediately demanded of Astyages, 
whether he was permitted to dispose of all those 
dishes. This being granted, he distributed 
them among the different officers of the palace ; 
to one, because he taught him to ride; to another, 
because he had given him a javelin ; to a third, 
for having paid peculiar respect to Mandane, his 
mother. 

When he had given all away which was upon 

the table, Astyages asked Cyrus, why he had 

reserved nothing for Sacas his cupbearer ? 

Th/s Sacas was a remarkably Vvaadaome man, 
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who had the charge of introducing to the king 
those who wished to obtain an audience of him, 
whom he judged worthy of that honour, and 
of rejecting those whom he deemed unworthy. 
And why do you love him so much? said Cyrus, 
with all the boldness of innocent childhood. 
Astyages replied, because he presents the cup 
to me gracefully. Command Sacas, then ex- 
claimed the youthful prince, to give me the cup, 
that I may present it to you, and may endeavour 
to gain your affection by that means, if possible. 
The cup being delivered into the hands of Cyrus, 
he rinsed it out, as he had seen Sacas do, and then 
filling it with wine, he presented it to the king 
with a serious countenance, and admirable grace. 
Astyages and Mandane burst into laughter, at 
this action, and Cyrus, throwing his arms round 
his grandfather's neck, crying out, Sacas, Sacas, 
thou art ruined, I shall make thee lose thy office, 
for I shall serve the king more pleasantly 
than thou, and I shall never drink wine as thou 
dost. This he said, because the king's cup- 
bearers were accustomed to taste the wine, 
in order to prove that it was not poisoned. 
Astyages, then, smiling, asked Cyrus why he did 
not make proof of the wine, like Sacas. I was 
afraid to do so, answered he, because I believe 
there is poison in it. For I remember that 
lately, on the celebration of your birthday, he 
put something into your wine, which made you 
do what you would not have permitted to 
children. You talked all together at the same 
time» without giving any one an opportaoit^ ^€ 

G 3 
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making himself heard ; you sang confusedly 
different songs at once, and yet asserted, that 
you were making most excellent music. It 
seemed as if you had forgotten your being a 
king ; and your guests, that they were your sub- 
jects. And does your father never act in this 
manner? resumed Astyages. Never, replied 
Cjn-us ; for he never drmks but when he is 
thirsty ; and he is never rendered ill by drinking, 
for he has no Sacas for cupbearer. At the age 
of sixteen, Cyrus contributed greatly by his 
courage and conduct, to a victory which Astyages 
and his son Cyaxares, gained over the Assyrians, 
who made a hostile incursion into Media. The 
fame of this exploit reaching the ears of Caraby- 
ses, his father, he recalled him to Persia, fearful 
lest praise and flattery might injure his good 
disposition and principles. Cyrus cheerfully 
submitted to paternal authority, and after taking 
an affectionate leave of Astyages, Cyaxares, 
and his other friends, returned to his native 
country. 

Some years after this, Astyages died, and 
Cyaxares succeeded him. At that time the king 
of Assyria was making war upon the Bactrians; 
and as lie had already subdued the whole of 
Syria, and had rendered tributary to him the 
Hircanians, he imagined that if he could subvert 
the power of Media, he should easily become 
master of all the other Asiatic nations. With 
this idea he sent embassadors to Croesus king of 
Lydia, and to many other princes, to endeavour 
to excite them against the Medes and Persians. 
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By persuasion and presents, he prevailed upon 
many of them to enter into an alliance with him 
against those nations. 

Cyaxares, being informed of the great pre- 
parations that were making against him, de- 
manded aid of Cambyses, and entreated that 
Cyrus should command the auxiliary forces he 
might send into Media. The Persian army con- 
sisted of 10,000 lightly armed pikemen, 10,000 
archers, and 10,000 slingers, besides a thousand 
noble youths, whom Cyrus had been permitted 
to choose. Cambyses accompanied his son into 
Media, giving him admirable lessons* of wisdom 
for the regulation of his conduct. 

Upon their arrival at the confines of Media, 
Cambyses returned to his capital, and Cyrus 
marched to join Cyaxares. 

The two armies being united, Cyaxares pro- 
vided arms similar to those of the Modes ; ' the* 
cuirass, the buckler, and the cimetar, for the 
Persian soldiers, who had been accustomed to 
use only the bow, the pike, and the javelin. 
While they were expecting the approach of the 
enemy, C3n'us and his companions applied them- 
selves diligently to establish strict discipline, 
and exact order amongst their men, and to ani- 
mate them by the promise of reward, in propor- 
tion to their several merits. The first expedi- 
tion of Cyrus, after the junction of his troops 
with those of the Median monarch, was against 
the Armenians, who refused to send their con- 
tribution of troops and money. 

Under the pretext of a hunting party in tKe 
mountains^ which separate Armema^xoTci^^^^oa^ 
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lie suddenly threw himself into the former^ and 

summoned the king to fulfil his engagement ; 

who, being thus taken by surprize, was obliged 

to surrender at discretion with his whole family. 

Cyrus having, by calm reasoning, convinced the 

Armenian monarch, and his son, Tigranes, an 

amiable and valiant prmce, that they had broken 

their treaty with Cyaxares, behaved towards 

them with the noblest generosity. He demanded 

of Tigranes what he would give as a ransom of 

his wife, a beautiful young woman, whom he had 

lately married, and whom he passionately loved. 

The young man, eagerly exclaimed, " I would 

give all I possess, and my life itself, to rescue 

her from slavery." Cyrus immediately restored 

them all to liberty, and the monarch to his 

throne, and thus rendered them unshaken and 

most faithful friends. When they were gpne 

^rom his presence, some extolled the wisdom of 

Cyrus, others his courage, others his benevoledt 

temper and fine form. " And what think you 

of his beauty and gracefulness," said Tigranes to 

his lovely spouse. " I, (replied the priqcess,) 

did not cast my eyes upon him." " At whom 

then were you looking," cried Tigranes. " At 

that generous man, (said she,) who offered his 

life for my ransom ; and him, alone, I saw." 

After this prosperous event, Cyrus rejoined 
Cyaxares, and the two princes marched their 
united armies into the Assyrian territory. The 
Assyrians advanced to meet the attack, and both 
the contending parties prepared for the combat. 
With the first dawn of day, Cyrus, crowned with 
lowers, and surrounded by xYve Yet&vwv uoblesi 
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each with a garland on his head, performed a 
solemn sacrifice ; and having declared that the 
gods assured him of certain victory, he dismissed 
them to take refreshment, to place themselves at 
the head of their respective squadrons, and to 
animate the soldiers by their exhortations and 
cheerful countenance. In the mean time the 
Assyrian forces, and their allies, defiled from 
their entrenchments. The king of Assyria him- 
self, assisted by Crcesus, the Lydian monarch, 
ranged, the army in order of battle, driving 
through the ranks in their chariots, they encou- 
raged their officers and men, by their presence 
and their words. Cyrus, then, in the front of 
his troops, set forward with rapid pace, and they 
followed him in admirable order, and full of 
courage. Before they were arrived within reach 
of missile weapons, Cyrus gave the war cry, 
" Jupiter the helper and guide," and ordered 
the hymn of battle to be raised ; in which the 
soldiers joined, with loud and cheerful voices. 
The Assyrians who were to fight in chariots, 
mounted in confusion, and retired hastily to the 
main body, without waiting to receive the charge 
of the Persians. The archers and slingers made 
their discharges too soon, so that they did no 
execution. Cyrus, unable to restrain his ardour, 
began to run towards the foe, shouting aloud, 
" Where are the brave, who follow me ? Who 
will be the first to overthrow an enemy ?" These 
words repeated by those who were nearest to 
his person, spread from one to another, and 
quickly became one general outcry. The shock 
was so violent, that the Assynacv^ \TssVa»xX:^ ^^kn^^ 
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way and fled. The Persians pursued them closely^ 
and killed great numbers, even in the very en- 
trance of their camp. At the same time> the 
Assyrian cavalry fled before that of the Medes. 
The victory was complete. 



ABRADATES AND FANTHEA. 

As his share of the spoils of the Assyrian 
camp, a magnificent tent, and a woman of un- 
common beauty, were allotted to Cyrus. She 
was the wife of Abradates, king of Susiana, 
who, when the caipp of the Assyrians was taken 
and pillaged, was gone on an embassy from the 
Assyrian monarch to the king of Bactriana, to 
obtain his co-eperation in the war. Cyrus com- 
mitted the care of this interesting female to a 
young Median lord, named Araspes, who had 
been his justly esteemed friend from infancy^ 
and of whose integrity and virtue he had the 
highest opinion. *^ Have you well considered 
this princess, whom you entrust to my guardian- 
ship," said Araspes. " Nq, (replied Cyrus,) for 
I have not even seen her." " But I have sden 
her, (rejoined Araspes,) and, at first sight, I de- 
termined to reserve her for you. When we 
entered her tent, we did not, at once, distinguish 
her from her women, in the midst of whom, and 
clothed like whom, she was seated on the ground. 
JBut, upon looking attentively « we soon perceived 
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ike difference between her and the rest, though 
she was covered with a long veil, and kept her 
eyes fixed upon the earth. We desired her 
to rise ; and all the others rose at the same 
instant ; and then burst forth upon us, her great 
superiority of form, gracefulness, and beauty, 
and an indiscribable majesty of deportment. 
* Take courage, and be consoled, (said the eldest 
of my companions to her.) We are not ignorant 
of your being the spouse of a virtuous prince ; 
but know, that you are destined for a prince, 
who does not yield to him, either in power or 
virtue.' As soon as she heard these words, she 
rent her veil, and uttered loud lamentations, 
accompanied by the cries and tears of all her 
attendants. During this trouble, we had the 
opportunity of viewing her more narrowly, and 
we all agreed, that throughout Asia a woman 
of more perfect beauty could not be found. But 
you, yourself, will judge of this, when you be- 
hold her at your leisure." Cyrus refused to 
see her ; but commanded Araspes to treat her 
with all possible respect. The young Satrap, 
who had boasted of his resolution and self-com- 
mand, fell before the force of temptation, and 
behaved in such a manner towards the princess, 
that she was obliged to complain to Cyrus. 

Cyrus would not punish his friend^ for a 
weaKness which he bewailed, rather than re- 
sented. To remove him from the danger, the 
noble Persian proposed to Araspes to pretend to 
escape from his service, to take refuge in Lydia^ 
and to act there as a spy. This proi^o^al K«. 
eagerly accepted, hoping to «iXo«v^ W\\\^'v^^^% 
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by rendering essential service to his benefactor. 
When Panthea was informed of the flight of 
Araspes, she sent a message to Cyrus, intreat- 
ing him not to grieve for his loss, and promising 
to procure him a friend more faithful, and as 
useful. . By permission of the prince, she wrote 
to Abradates her husband, informing him of the 
generous manner in which Cyrus had treated 
her, and desiring him to show his gratitude by 
joining his forces to those of the Medes and ' 
Persians. As soon as he received the letter, 
delighted and astonished, he instantly began his 
march, at the head of two thousand cavalry. 
When he arrived at the first Persian out-post, 
he caused Cyrus to be informed that he was 
there, who ordered him to be conducted to 
Panthea first, and then to be introduced to him. 
At this interview, Abradates expressed his 
thankfiil acknowledgment of the kindness he 
had experienced, and devoted himself to the 
friendship and service of the magnanimous con- 
quereror. Percfeiving that Cyrus was pleased 
with the chariots armed with scythes, he con- 
structed a hundred of those instruments of 
destruction ; dismounted a part of his cavalry 
to furnish horses ; and resolved to lead them 
himself, in one having four poles, to which were 
harnessed eight horses abreast. Panthea caused 
magnificent arms to be made for him privat^y. 
The cuirass and helmet were of gold ; and the 
barbs for his steeds were of brass. Afler having 
vanquished, or gained over, many nations, who 
were allies or subjects of Assyria, and braved 
/to monarch before the waWs o£ ^b-^lon^ U\& 
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capital, C3rrus pursued his enemy into Lydia, 
whither he had retreated, and there fought the 
decisive battle which crowned him with glory 
and. dominion. When Abradates, arming himself 
for this, was about to put on his cuirass, which 
was made of quilted linen only, agreeably to the 
custom of his country, Panthea presented to 
him the armour she had prepared. When he 
saw the splendid casque of gold, surmounted 
with a purple plume, he exclaimed, *^ Hast thou, 
O Panthea, sold all thy jewels and ornaments to 
make me. this present ?" " No, certainly," replied 
she, " for if others think of thee as I do, my 
most precious ornament still remains to me." 
Thus speaking she drew near, to put on his 
armour ; and though she made every effort to 
command her emotions, yet large tears trickled 
down her cheeks. Being completely armed, 
Abradates took the reins into his nand, and 
advanced to mount his chariot, which was 
superbly lined, crying aloud, " Ye Gods, may I 
this. day show myself worthy to be the husband 
of Panthea, and the friend of Cyrus." He then 
sprang into the car, and Pantnea, being no 
longer able to embrace him, followed some paces 
on foot, wishing to kiss the very wheels which 
were bearing him away. Abradates saw her 
thus following him, and exclaimed, << Adieu, my 
dear Panthea; take courage, and now retire." 

Her domestics bore her to her chariot, laid 
her therein at full length, and drew the curtains 
round her. The spectators had now leisure to 
admire the noble form of Abradates, and the 

H 
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magnificence of his chariot; for though the 
spectacle was rare, and dazzling, yet none had 
fixed their eyes upon it, as long as Panthea was 
present. In this battle, Abradates was slain^ 
after having manifested the greatest dexterity 
and valour. Cyrus, enquiring after his fate, as 
he did not come to congratulate him on the 
victory, was informed that he was dead ; that 
Panthea had found the body, had placed it in 
the vehicle in which she was accustomed to travel,, 
and had conveyed it to some spot on the banks 
of the Pactolus, where her domestics were dig- 
ging his grave. Others reported that she was 
seated on the ground, holding upon her knees 
the liead of her deceased husband, whom she 
had covered with her most valuable robes. 
Cjrrus immediately flew to behold this de- 
plorable sight, accompanied by a thousand 
horse ; having commanded two of his principal 
officers to follow him, with the richest presents 
that could be offered to a virtuous friend, who 
had died in the bed of honour. He commanded 
oxen, sheep, and goats, to be brought and sacri- 
ficed to the manes of Abradates. Wlien Cyrus 
saw, from a distance, Panthea extended on the 
earth near the corpse, he began to weep, and 
approaching, said aloud, " O generous and faith- 
ful friend, why hast thou forsaken us so soon?'' 
Speaking these words, he endeavoured to take 
the right hand of his departed companion. That 
hand remained in his ; for it had been severed 
from the arm by the stroke of a cimeter. This 
accident redoubled the prince's grief, and Pan- 
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then uttering loud cries, retook the hand of her 
husband, kissed it, and joined it on to the wrist, 
as well as she could. 

Then turning towards Cyrus, ** The other parts," 
said she, '^are not in better state. But why should 
I show them to you? For love of you, and not 
less for love ot me, he thus exposed himself 
and died*" Cyrus was so overcome by grief, that 
he remained silent for some moments. When 
he had vented his sorrow in a violent burst of 
tears, "Princess," cried he, " the death of Abra- 
dates is glorious, since he expired in the arms 
of victory. Now accept from me these offer- 
ingSy which I have brought to adorn his body. 
All other ftmeral honours shall be rendered to 
him ; a magnificent sepulchre shall receive his 
remains, and sacrifices worthy of his birth and 
valour shall be performed to his memory. As 
for thvself> fear not being left unprotected ; I 
will always respect thy virtues, and will cause 
thee to be conveyed in safety, to whatever place 
of abode thou mayest choose." "What p]ace I 
choose for my abode, tliou shalt soon know, O 
prince," replied Panthea. As soon as Cyrus was 
departed, she commanded her servants to with- 
draw, and retained near her only one female, 
who had nursed her in infancy. This woman she 
cqmmanded to place her body, when she should, 
bedeadj by the side of her husband, and draw- 
ing a poniard, which she had long kept about 
her person, she stabbed herself, and, reclining 
her head on the bosom . of Abradates, she 
expired. 

H 2 
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SIEGE AND CAPTURE OF BABYLOK. 

Cyrus having directed his march towards Ba- 
bylon, subdued Phrygia-niajor, and Cappadocia. 
After these new conquests, he found means to • 
mount his Persian cavalry, to the number of 
forty thousand. In this state he arrived before 
Babylon^ with an incredible multitude of horse 
and foot, of archers and slingers. He drew out 
his army in order of battle round the city, and 
went to survey it with his principal allies and 
friends. 

Having attentively examined the walls and for- 
tifications, he judged it too difficult and danger- 
ous an enterprize to endeavour to take it by 
storm, but that it might be reduced by famine 
much more easily. 

He therefore employed his men in diggine a 
vast trench, as deep and wide as possible; which 
running round the whole circumference of the 
city, its extremities were brought almost to join 
the river Euphrates that flowed through the 
midst of it. The earth which was raised in 
sinking the trench, he ordered to be thrown up 
towaras the city walls. In the spaces left between 
the extremities of the trench and the river, l^e 
constructed towers, founded on piles of palm 
wood, each of which was more than a hundred 
feet in length ; so that it appeared that he was 
actually endeavouring to blockade a place of 
such amazing extent. 

The JSabyionians, knowing that they had pro- 
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Visions for more than twenty years, ridiculed the- 
attempt as absurd and vain. 

All these works being finished, Cyrus was in- 
formed that a certain national solemnity was 
about to be held, in which the Babylonians spent 
the whole night in riotous excess. 

The day of the festival being arrived, and the 
night closing in early, Cyrus set a vast number 
of men to work in opening the mouth of the 
trench which nearly reached to the river's 
bank. As soon as that was effected, the water 
immediately rushed into this new canal with im- 
petuosity, and having continued flowing through 
that passage, during a great part of the night, 
the river became fordable. Cyrus, now, com- 
manded his guards to descend into the channel 
of the Euphrates ; and when they had reported 
that they could march therein with safety, he 
told his captains and the assembled troops that 
the bed of the river was their road to victory. 
*^ Come on then, my friends and companions, take 
to your arms ; I march at your head/' 

He ordered Gobryas and Gadatas, Ass3nrian 
nobles, who, driven by the cruel oppression of 
their tyrant, had joined themselves to Cyrus, 
and who were well acquainted with the streets 
of Babylon, to lead the way straight to the 
royal palace. Thus the Persian £trmy entered 
the city in the very bed of the Euphrates : while 
the Babylonians were some feasting and others 
buried in sleep. 

Gobryas and Gadatas, penetrating, without 
opposition, to the palace, found the galea &h.v\i« 
They quickly forced a passage, aad ^\)iT\.'^yl^^«cA. 
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slaughtered the guards, who were drinking wine 
round a large fire. 

All this could not pass without great noise 
and tumult, which alarmed the king ; who dis- 
patched some of his attendants to enquire into 
the cause of the uproar. These men, flying back 
into the festival hall, as soon as they perceived 
the enemjy were pursued by theifr foes into the 
very presence of the monarch, who was slain 
fighting for his life. At day break, upon the 
hews of the city being taken, and the king slain, 
the citadel surrendered. Cyrus immediately 
took possession of that important post. He or- 
dered the dead to be buried, and proclamation 
to be made in every quarter of the city, that the 
mhabitants should deposit their sacmi in a certain 
appointed place. The Babylonians obeyed, and 
Cyrus caused all their arms to be conveyed to 
the citadel, there to be ready in case of need. 
After this he assembled the Magi, and as the 
city had been taken at the point of the sword, he 
commanded them to separate the best of the 
booty, and to retain the temples and consecrated 
places in the name of the gods. He gave the 
palaces of the princes, and private houses,, to 
those who had| contributed most to the victory. 
He published an edict that, for the future, the 
Babylonians should cultivate the soil, should pay 
tribute, and obey the masters to whose lot they 
had severally fallen ; so that the Persians and 
their allies might peaceably enjoy the posses- 
sions which were assigned to them. 
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EXPEDITION OF XERXES AGAINST GREECE. 

Xerxes, son of Darius -Hystaspes, having sub- 
dued the Egyptians, who had rebelled against 
the Persian dominion, after his accession to the 
throne; being above measure elevated by this 
success, determined to invade Greece, under 
pretence of revenging the burning of Sardis by 
the Athenians, and of efiacing the dishonoura- 
ble stain which the glory of Persia received at 
the battle of Marathon. Artabanes, the uncle 
of Xerxes, a prince of great prudence and mo- 
deration, in vain endeavoured to dissuade the 
young monarch from an enterprize, the folly and 
danger of which he clearly saw. The advice 
of wisdom, though from a venerable relative, 
was rejected, and that of flattery, as is too oflen 
the case, prevailed. 

But the Persians manifested their high sense 
of the diflSculty of the undertaking, by the pre- 
parations which they made for it. Xerxes formed 
an alliance with the Carthaginians, who were, 
at that period, the most powerful of the western 
world. It was agreed between them, that while 
the Persians were attacking Greece itself, their 
allies should prevent the Greek colonies scat- 
tered over the coasts, and in the islands of the 
Mediterranean, from giving assistance to their 
mother country. Thus, after having collected 
the forces of the east, to form his own army, 
and those of the west, to covtvipo?^^ V\\S3X oJl xXvs. 
Carthaginians, he set off from ^wavx V^ Xifc^'^ 
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this dangerous war. At Sardis, the various 
nations were to assemble, who were' compelled 
to march under his banner. He had commanded 
his fleet to advance in the mean time along the 
shores of Asia Minor^ towards the Hellespont. 

But as, owing to baffling winds, doubling the 
high neck of land which Mount Athos projects 
into the sea, was frequently attended with great 
delay, he resolved to cut a passage through a 
part of that rocky cape which was least wide, 
and tJius open a shorter and easier passage to 
his vessels. Yet this required a canal a mile 
and a half long, and hollowed out of a high 
mountain. The labour was excessive, but the 
vast number of hands which were applied to the 
work, soon overcame its difficulties. Early in 
the spring, Xerxes repaired to Sardis, and thence 
directed his march towards the Hellespont, where 
the fleet expected his arrival. At this place he 
reviewed his army, which was composed of nu- 
merous tribes and nations, differing in form, com- 
plexion, language, dress, and arms ; amounting 
to nearly two millions. On board his fleet, con- 
sisting of thirteen hundred armed ships, and more 
than a thousand vessels of burden, were 600,000 
men more. These, with the land forces, the 
women, slaves, and sutlers, who always accom- 
panied a Persian camp, made up the enormous 
sum of nearly five millions. When from his 
throne, erected on elevated ground, Xerxes be- 
held die earth covered with his incalculable 
forces, and the sea crowded with his ships, joy 
animated his heart, and consciousness of superior 
power inBated his soul with pride. ^\il a svid^^ti 
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cloud of sadness obscured the brightness of ex- 
ultation. The thought, that not one of all this 
multitude of human beings would live a hundred 
years from that time, arose in his mind, and he 
wept. Seizing the favourable occasion, Arta- 
banes once more endeavoured to turn the mo- 
narch from his purpose, by commenting on the 
shortness and miseries of mortal life, and by 
suggesting the many inconveniences and dan- 
gers to which so numerous an assemblage of 
men must necessarily be exposed. But his 
counsels were fruitless. It was now too late ; and 
Xerxes replied to his friendly monitor, that great 
undertakings were always attended with propor- 
tionable perils ; and that, had such timid caution 
ruled his ancestors, the Persian empire would 
never have attained its present height of glory. 
In the mean time, Xerxes had commanded a 
bridge of boats to be thrown across the Hel- 
lespont, by which, his army might pass over into 
Europe. A violent storm shattered this work to 
pieces, soon after it was finished, and the un- 
governed rage of the king, vented itself in 
extravagant folly and cruelty. 

He ordered the workmen to be put to death, 
and fetters to be cast upon the sea, and lashes to 
be given it, that it might learn to know, and to 
acknowledge, its lord better for the future. He 
then caused two bridges to be constructed in the 
place of the former ; one for the army ; the 
other for the baggage and beasts of burden. 
These were formed upon a better plan, and with 
greater firmness. On the day appointed Cot k.\\s. 
passage, as soon as the first xaj^ o^i \5aa ^>ajpw^?!^- 
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peared, Xerxes pouring out libations, and turn- 
ing his face towards the east, worshipped that 
glorious luminary^ Then throwing into the sea 
a golden cup, and a Persian cimeter, he ad- 
vanced, and gave the signal for the array to 
follow. The passage of this immense number 
occupied the space' of three days, and three 
nights. He pursued his course towards Greece 
without opposition ; through Thrace, Macedon, 
and Thessaly ; every nation, as he approached,, 
sending him testinK)nies of homage and subjec- 
tion ; and the various cities exhausting them- 
selves to make preparations for his reception, 
and provide subsistence for his troops. At the 
strait of Thermopylae, he found the first obstacle 
to his triumphant course. Leonidas, one of 
the Spartan kings, was posted there, with a 
small body of his fellow citizens, and some 
auxiliaries from other Grecian states, all together 
amounting, only to eleven thousand two hundred 
men. But these were all experienced and hardy 
soldiers, nursed in the lap of danger, inured to 
fatigue, and determined to devote their lives for 
the safety and liberty of their country. The 
camp of Xerxes was a striking exhibition of 
eastern magnificence, and Asiatic luxury. He 
expected to meet no resistance, and led on his 
overwhelming numbers, rather, as he imagined, 
to terrify than to combat for victory. He was, 
therefore astonished to find a small band of 
desperate, men pretending to dispute his passage. 
He rode forth in his chariot, to view their camp 
and Jntrenchments; and seeing the Laccdemo- 
n/ans before the gates, some occup\e^Vcv nviWxarj 
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exercises, and others combing their long hair ; 
he enquired the reason of this conduct, and was 
informed, that it was their manner of preparing 
for battle, in which they expected to die. He 
sent to Leonidas, commanding him to deliver up 
his arms. The answer was, '^ Come and take 
them." And when the Spartans were told, 
'^ that the Persians were so numerous, as that 
their arrows would obscure the sun," Dieneces 
one of those noble heroes, replied, ** Then we 
shall fight in the shade." For two days, the 
Greeks maintained their ground, against repeated 
attacks ; and killed multitudes jof the bravest 
Medes and Persians ; but at last, a deserter 
showed the enemy a private path, through the 
defiles of the mountains. Talcing advantage of 
tliis wtelligepce, Xerxes sent thither a detach- 
ment'of twenty thousand men, who marching in 
the night, arrived at break of day at the sum- 
mit of the rocks which over hung the pass, and 
took possession of that important station. Leo- 
nidas being apprized of this misfortuhe, dis- 
missed all the other Grecians excepting his three 
hundred Spartans, and a few Thespians and 
Thebans ; and with them, breaking into the Per- 
sian camp in the darkness of night, endeavoured 
to penetrate to the royal tent, and surprize the 
king. The confusion occasioned by this unex- 
pected attack was dreadful, and produced a 
fearful slaughter of the Persians, by their own 
hands, as well as by those of the undaunted 
troop of Leonidas. When day dawned, and the 
increasing light discovered the small number of 
the Grecians, they were soon &\xttQ\»A<&^ \s^ 
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their enemies, who dreading to come to close 
combat with desperate men, intent only upon 
selling their lives as dearly as possible, over- 
whelmed them with missile weapons from a dis- 
tance. Leonidas fell among the first, and the 
efforts of the Spartans to defend him were 
dreadful ; but, at last, tired with conquering, 
they fell amidst vast heaps of foes slain by their 
valour and strength. On the very same day, the 
Persians were defeated in a sea fight by the 
Athenians and other maritime Greeks. Xerxes, 
having thus forced the strait of Thermopylae, 
with, an amazing loss of men, continued his 
march, with his still numerous army, into the 
country of Phocis, plundering and burning the 
towns, and desolating the lands, as he passed. 
The confederated army of the Peloponnesian 
Greeks retreated beyond the Isthmus of Corinth, 
and, raising a wall to defend that pass, intrenched 
themselves behind their ramparts. The Athe- 
nians finding themselves thus deserted, and ex- 
posed to the storm of war, embraced the noble 
resolution suggested by Themistocles, of for- 
saking the city which they could not defend 
against such immense superiority of force, and 
of trusting to their wooden walls, their ships. 
The isle of Salamis afforded a refuge to the 
bulk of the population of Athens, and many of 
the women and children, were hospitably re- 
ceived, and supported by Trsezene, and other 
Grecian states. While Xerxes was in full ad- 
vance towards Athens, he was informed that the 
Greeks, were employed in celebrating the Olym- 
p^'c games. This apparent coTvtem\il of his power, 
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inflamed his anger and mortified his pride. 
He sent a detachment to plunder the temple at 
Delphi, enriched by the ofFerings of various 
nations ; which detachment was destroyed either 
by an ambush of the Locrians, or by an earth- 
quake which rolled down a mighty mass of rock, 
from the summit of Parnassus, and crushed 
their flying ranks. Xerxes proceeding, entered 
Athens which was feebly defended by a few old 
men who remained in the city, together with 
some others of its inhabitants, who, interpreting 
literally the advice of the Pythian priestess 
dictated by Themistocles, had constructed 
wooden ramparts. Flushed with this success, 
Xerxes despatched a messenger to Susa, with the 
information of his victories, and a number of 
beautiful pictures and statues. By the artful 
management of Themistocles, an engagement 
was now brought on between the Persian and 
Grecian fleets in the straits of Salamis. Xerxes^ 
determining to be a witness of this battle, caused 
his throne to be placed on an elevated promon- 
tory, and thence, surrounded by his guards, and 
having his army ranged beneath him on the 
declivity of the hill, he beheld the fight. His 
presence encouraged the Persians and their 
allies, to make vigorous and daring efforts, 
which, for some time, suspended victory in 
doubt ; but when they felt the numerous disad- 
vantages of their situation, the wind blowing 
strong against them, the space of water too 
narrow and confined for the proper working of 
their large vessels, and the superior skill, if not 
valour, of the Greeks, espec\A\^ \)Afc ^\\w«. ^^ 
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the Athenians, raised to the highest pitch, by 
the ruin of their city, they began to give way, 
and at last fled in confusion. Artemisia, the 
iUustrious Queen of Caria, alone, checked the 
victorious career of the enemy, and by her 
noble conduct diminished tlie disgrace of a 
complete defeat. Above two hundred of the 
Persian fleet were burnt, besides those which 
were sunk in the engagement; all the rest were 
dispersed ; and the allies fearing the fury of the 
king, as much as the resentment of the Greeks, 
departed to their several homes. Terrified at 
these losses, and alarmed by the intelligence 
conveyed to him from Themistocles, that the 
Greeks intended to break down his bridge over the 
Hellespont, he willingly listened to the proposal 
of Mardonius, to leave with him three hundred 
thousand of his best troops for the conquest of 
Greece, and to return himself to Persia. When 
he arrived at that strait between Asia and 
Europe, he found the bridge actually destroyed 
by the rage of the sea, though not by the 
revenge of the Greeks. Thus beset by difficul- 
ties, the haughty despot was glad to escape in 
a small boat, exhibiting a striking example of 
changeful fortune and fallen pride. 



OF THE GREATNESS AND DOMINION OF ATHENS. 

The ^andeur and power of the Athenian 
republic were established axid mauvtained by 
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the very different qualities of the four chiefs, 
Themistocles, Aristides, Cimon, and Pericles* 
Themistocles laid the foundations of its dominion^ 
by directing all the views and energies of the 
Athenians towards the empire of the sea. Cimon 
brought their naval power into action by his 
maritime expeditions, which very nearly sub- 
verted the Persian monarchy* -Aristides sup- 
plied the nerves of war by the prudent economy 
with which he administered the public finances. 
Pericles, by his skilful management, maintained 
and augmented what the others had acquired ; 
intermingling the gentle occupations of peace 
with the tumultuous scenes of war. Thus the 
happy concurrence of the policy of Themistocles, 
the activity of Cimon, the disinterestedness of 
Aristides, and the wisdom of Pericles, raised the 
magnificent edifice of the greatness of Athens,, 
which, had either one of these causes been 
wanting, would never have attained such lofly 
height, nor have shone with such splendour. 
The fortunate issue of the battle of Marathon, 
in which Themistocles was engaged, awakened 
in his heart that love of glory which never ceased 
to rule him, and which sometimes urged him on 
too far. " The trophies of Miltiades," he ex- 
claimed, '< suffer me not to repose by day or 
night.** From that period his whdle attention 
was fixed upon illustrating, by some arduous 
enterprize, his own name and that of his country,, 
and upon rendering Athens superior to Lace- 
demon, which had long domineered over all 
Greece. With this intent, seeing that his counter 
was comparatively feeble by \atidL> \\e \^w«^^ 
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to create a naval power, by which she might 
become necessary to her allies and formidable to 
her foes. Concealing this design under the pre- 
text of a war against the Eginates, he constructed 
a fleet of one hundred gallies, which, shortly 
after, contributed greatly to the safety of Greece. 
The inviolable attachment to justice which 
reigned in the soul of Aristides, obliged him, on 
several occasions, to oppose the schemes of 
Themistocles, who was not very scrupulous con*^ 
cerning the means of accomplishing his ends. 
The latter, therefore, contrived to procure the 
banishment of his rival by the ostracism, a kind 
of Judgment in which tne citizens gave their 
suffrages, by writing upon a shell the name of 
the individual whom they wished to banish, as 
dangerous to the freedom of the city. Tlie 
appellation ostracism is derived from ostrakon, 
the Greek name for the shell used for that pur- 
pose. The term of exile thus inflicted was the 
space of ten years ; but Aristides was recalled 
long before that time had elapsed. After the 
glorious battle of Salamis, the* reputation and 
influence of the Athenians were greatly aug- 
mented. But this increase of fame and credit 
did not, as yet, increase their pride. They 
sought to extend their power by ways of honour 
and rectitude only. Mardonius, who remained 
in Greece at the head of 300,000 troops, after 
the disgraceful flight of Xerxes, made the most 
alluring offers to the Athenians, on the part of 
his master, to induce them to desert the common 
cause of Greece. He promised to rebuild their 
city, which had been burnt, to gweXVvwaW^^ sums • 
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of money, and to establish them in the command 
over all Greece. This temptation they nobly 
resisted, and continued to be firm and zealous 
supporters of the general liberty. 

In the meantime, Themistocles still kept in 
sight the project which he had formed for trans- 
ferring to Athens the authority which Sparta 
had long maintained over the rest of Greece ; 
and, little delicate with respect to means, he 
regarded as lawful and fair whatever path 
appeared to conduct towards that end. In 
a full assembly of the people, he one day 
declared that he had formed an important plan, 
but that he could not announce it publicly^ 
because profound secrecy was necessary to its 
success ; he, therefore, desired that some person 
might be nominated to confer. with him upon 
the subject. Aristides being named for this 
purpose with one voice, Themistocles privately 
communicated to him a scheme for burning the 
Grecian fleet moored in a neighbouring port, 
by which catastrophe Athens would infallibly 
become mistress of all Greece. Aristides re- 
turning to the assembly simply declared that 
nothing could be more profitable, yet, at the 
same time, more unjust than the project of 
Themistocles. So quick and strong was the sense 
of honour and uprightness in the breasts of the 
Athenians of that period, that they unanimously 
forbid Themistocles to proceed in his intention. 
The Persian army received a dreadful defeat in 
the famous battle of Platea. Of three hundred 
thousand men scarcely forty thousand esca^^ed. 
Hie advantage which the GteeV.^ ^m% ^ko^a^^ 
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enabled them to send a fleet to rescue their allies^ 
who were still groaning beneath the Persian 
yoke. Pausanias, the Lacedemonian, who com- 
manded the Grecian army in the battle of Platea, 
was supreme chief, while Aristides and Cimon 
led the Atheni&n squadron. The armament 
sailed first to Cyprus, then to Byzantium, of 
which it took possession; and, finally, in all 
parts, restored to the allies their liberty. But 
they quickly fell into a new species of slavery. 
Pausanias, whose natural pride was increased by 
this victory, quitted the customs and manners of 
his country, assumed the dress and the arrogance 
of the Asiatics, and imitated their sumptuous 
magnificence. He treated the confederates with 
insupportable harshness, issued his orders to the 
officers with haughtiness and menaces, exacted 
extraordinary honours and unusual respect; and, 
by this absurd conduct, rendered the Lacede- 
monian government odious to all the allies. 
The mild and prepossessing manners of Aristides 
and Cimon, the humanity and justice which 
shone forth in all their actions, concurred to set 
the difference of their characters in the most 
striking light,' and to swell the storm of dis- 
content which* burst at last, and transferred the 
' principal authority to the Athenians. Upon this 
occasion the Lacedemonians showed a magnani- 
mity and moderation worthy of high admiration 
and praise. For, perceiving that too great 
authority rendered their chiefs proud and pre- 
suming, they ceased to demand for their captains 
the chief command of the confederated Grecian 
troops, and voluntarily resigned iWl "^x^-emv- 
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nence which they had hitherto enjoyed, pre- 
ferring to that glory the having wise and modest 
citizens, perfectly submissive to the discipline 
and laws of their republic. As yet the respec- 
tive states ^nd cities of Greece had contributed 
certain sums towards the necessary expences of 
the war ; but considerable murmuring had been 
excited by those contributions not having been 
fairly proportioned. It was, therefore, deemed 
fit, undef a new government, to adopt a new 
system of finance, and to fix a tax which should 
be regulated according to the revenue of each 
city and state, that the burden being equally 
distributed, might be less felt, and afford less 
subject of complaint. It was necessary, then to 
find a man capable of discharging worthily, the 
arduous function of regulating the differentiates 
of contribution, and of transacting a business so 
important to the public welfare, so delicate, ami 
so full of difficulty and danger. All eyes were 
immediately turned towards Aristides. They 
entrusted to him full power, and relied entirely 
upon his prudence and justice to allot to each 
state its share of the contribution. Of such a 
choice they had never reason to repent. He 
administered the finances with the fidelity and 
disinterestedness of a man, regarding it as a 
capital crime to touch the property of another ; 
with the attention and activity of the father of a 
family managing his own income ; with the scru- 
pulous exactness of a man, respecting the public 
treasure as a sacred deposit. This great and 
good man quitted an office, which generally 
eariches those who fill it, poot^t \)ftasx\v^ <^'«3snr, 
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into it ; for, at his death, there was not found in 
his house wherewith to defray the expences of 
his funeral. He was buried at the public ex- 
pence ; and, from the sanie fund, his daughters 
were supported, educated, and portioned out 
when they married. 

Cimon, likewise, had great qualifications, 
which contributed not a little to the prosperity 
of Athens. ' Not one of the Grecian commanders 
mortified the pride, and shook the power of the 
superb king of Persia, in a more distinguished 
manner, than did Cimon. After the Persians 
were expelled from Greece, he gave them no 
time to breathe, but pursued them closely with 
a fleet of two hundred sail ; captured their strong 
holds, and alienated from them all their allies* 
Indefatigable in his exertions, he had the bold- 
ness to attack the enemy's fleet, though much 
more numerous than his own. At the mouth of 
the river Eurymedon, he entirely defeated it, 
and took more than two hundred vessels, besides 
those which were sunk in the engagement. The 
Persians forsook their ships to join their land 
forces, which were near at hand on the river's 
bank. Cij[non, profiting by the ardour of his men, 
animated to the utmost by their first success, 
landed them ; led them against the hostile army, 
gained a second victory in the same day, and 
carried ofl^ a vast number of prisoners, with an 
immense booty. Thence he sailed to meet a 
reinforcement of eighty Phenician vessels coming 
to join the Persian fleet, and ignorant of its de- 
struction. These were all sunk, and their crews 
periabed in the waves, or by the vnoi^ o^ X\v^ 
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victors. These exploits so tamed the haughty 
spirit of the Persian monarch, that he made a 
treaty of peace, by which he engaged, that from 
that time iiis armies should not approach to the 
Grecian sea nearer than sixty miles, and that his 
gallies should not advance beyond the Cheli- 
donian and Cyanean isles. Covered with glory, 
Cimon returned to Athens, and employed a part 
of his rich spoils in fortifying the port, and 
embellishing the city. During his absence 
Pericles had acquired great influence among 
the people. Pericles had received an excellent 
education, having been instructed and formed 
by the most able philosophers of that time. 
Anaxagoras, who taught that human events and 
the government of the world were not to be 
attributed to blind chance nor fatal necessity, 
but to a Supreme Intelligence directing all things 
with infinite wisdom, instructed him thoroughly 
in natural philosophy and natural history. He 
was also well practised in eloquence, which he 
regarded as an instrument necessary to hin\ who 
would wish to guide and manage the people. So 
greatly did he excel in this talent, that the 
.poets said, he thundered and lightened, and by 
his words of fire set all Greece in movement. 
Such was the rival with whom Cimon had to 
struggle upon his return from his glorious war- 
fare. But as Pericles, by his engaging manners, 
and his powerful oratory, had rendered himself 
master of the people, he prevailed over Cimon, 
and caused him to be banished by the ostracism. 
At the end of five years, however, he was recalled 
to the support of the Athemaiv^Qyq^t^'^Vx^^'^ 
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beginning to give way to that of Sparta; and 
Pericles, sacrificing his jealousy to the public 
good, himself wrote and carried the decree for 
the recal of Cimon. Upon his return, he recon- 
ciled the Athenians* and Lacedemonians ; sent a 
fleet of sixty ships against Egypt, and sailed in 
person to attack Cyprus. He vanquished the fleet 
of the enemy, and, just when he was meditating 
the entire overthrow of the Persian empire, he 
was wounded before the walls of a city in Cyprus, 
which he was besieging, and died oi the wound. 
He had prudently advised the Athenians to 
retire in gpod order, concealing his death. This 
was executed, and the armament returned to 
Athens in perfect safety, under the supposed 
conduct of Cimon, who had been dead more 
than thirty days. From that time the Greeks 
achieved nothing extraordinary ggainst the Per- 
sians. Divisions arose among them. They gave 
the common enemy leisure to recover from his 
panic, and to recruit his strength, and they 
ruined themselves by their own misdirectea 
energies. Cimon was universally regretted, and 
the events that followed abundantly proved that 
Greece had met with a fatal loss in his death. 
No one was now lefl to counterbalance the 
authority of Pericles, and he exercised, in fact, 
sovereign power in Athens at his will, disposing 
of the treasury, the troops, the fleets, and the 
whole management of public affair^. He began 
tiien to alter his conduct, no longer yierding, as 
formerly, to the caprices of the multitude, but 
substituting, to measures too easy, and complying, 
a government more firm and vridei^etideut^ yet 
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departing in no instance from the rule of right 
reason and pure love of country. He strength- 
ened the fortifications of the city. He adorned 
it with magnificent edifices of genuine taste and 
elegance, and durability of structure. He was 
the munificent patron of arts and sciences, of all 
that can«. polish and beautify society. Phidias, 
the justly celebrated sculptor, who made the 

golden statue of Pallas, so highly estimated by 
le connoisseurs of antiquity, presided over the 
erection of public buildings, and the various 
architectural works which Pericles carried on, 
and a multitude of other excelling artists were 
emplo3red and cherished by him. His enemies 
and rivals blamed his extravagant expen- 
diture of the public money ; and not daring to 
attack him personally, they did so in the persons 
of his dearest and most attached friends. Pericles, 
who well knew the lightness and inconstancy of 
the Athenian character, fearing that he should 
sink at last under the plots and efforts of those 
who envied his glory, to divert the attention of 
the people from the accusations brought against 
him, lighted up the flame of that fat^ Pelopon- 
nesian war, which finally consumed the power 
and grandeur of Athens. During this golden 
a^ of the republic, under the patronage of 
Cimon and Pericles, and drawn forth by the 
emulation which those illustrious worthies ex- 
cited, appeared extraordinary talents in philo- 
sophy ana the fine arts. Anaxagoras, iEschylus, 
Sophocles, Herodotus, Phidias, Parrhasius, and 
many other men of true genius, diffused a glorioas 
luBtre over different walks of axl «xA ^cvts^c.^. 
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GLORY OF THEBES. 

No record of history can more clearly show 
of what avail the wisdom, virtue, valour, and 
skill of individuals may be to the prosperity of a 
state, than the events which happened to Thebes 
in the space of a few years. That city was in 
itself very feeble, and had been reduced to a 
state of almost absolute slavery by the superior 
power of Laccdemon. Lacedemon, on the 
contrary, had long possessed the greatest power 
and influence amongst the Grecian states. Two 
Thebans, by their courage and abilities, over- 
came the formidable power of Sparta, and raised 
their country to the highest pitch of glory. 
These two Tliebans, Pelopidas and Epaminondas, 
were descended from the most illustrious families 
in Thebes. Pelopidas inherited great wealth, 
which was much increased by his becoming sole 
heir to a rich and flourishing house. Epami- 
nondas was inured to poverty, which he digni- 
fied by his philosophy, and by his virtuous and 
regular life. The one showed the proper use 
that should be made of riches, the other showed 
how much might be done, even under the dis- 
advantages of poverty. Pelopidas shared his 
wealth with all who needed and deserved his 
assistance, proving, as Plutarch remarks, that he 
was the master not the slave of his riches. 
Having been unable to induce his friend Epa- 
minondas to accept his generous offers, and par- 
ticipate in his prosperity, he followed his ex- 
ampJe, and adopted the same line oi conduct. 
Ife visited the abodes of t\\e poot Ilo learn how 
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to divest himself of all superfluities. He re- 
marked, that he should feel ashamed to spend 
more for his table than'the most indigent Theban. 
And he used this severity 'towards himself, that 
he might be enabled to .do more good to his 
fellow creatures. 

Both were born for great exploits, but they 
pursued the same end by different means. Pelo- 
pidas devoted himself principally to corporeal 
exercises. Epaminondas cultivated his intellec- 
tual faculties. The one employed his leizure 
time in gymnastic exercises and hunting, whilst 
the other was engaged in conversation and the 
study of philosophy. But what, above all, is 
worthy of admiration and attention, is the invio- 
lable mendship that existed between them during 
the whole course of their lives, although they were 
almost always employed together, either in the 
command of armies, or in the administration of 
the republic. This friendship was founded upon 
mutual esteem, and confirmed and preserved by 
their love of their country. Such an attachment 
and union between those who held together the 
reins of government, so unusual in those cir- 
cumstances, as appeared in the conduct of the 
great men amongst the Athenians, could only 
proceed from^ true greatness of soul and real 
virtue, which seek not glory and riches, the 
baneful sources of dissension and envy, but 
desire the welfare of their country. 

The first proof Pelopidas gave of his courage 
and prudence, was the bold design which he con- 
ceived and executed, whien a very young man, 
of delivering his country from \\v^1u^<(^^^^\s^<^\ccd:fi^ 
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yoke. He formed in a short space of time a for- 
midable conspiracy against the tyrants. Although 
this business was conducted with alt possible se- 
crecy, a short time before its execution a courier 
demanded an audience of Archius, the chief of the 
tyrants, who were all assembled at a feast, and 
handed him a letter, containing, as he said, some 
most important information ; which was no less 
than a circumstantial detail of the whole pro- 
ceedings of the conspirators. Archius not choos- 
ing to be interrupted in his festivity, laughed at 
the communication, and put the letter under the 
cushion on which he was seated, saying he would 
defer examining the contents till the morrow ; 
but to him there was no morrow ; he was- killed 
that same night, with all the other tyrants ; and 
the citadel was retaken. It may very justly be 
said, that the change of afiairs which took place 
very soon after, and the war which proved so 
fatal to Sparta, and deprived her of the empire 
of the sea and the land, was the work of that one 
night, in which Pelopidas, with only a handful 
of patriots, overthrew that mighty power of the 
Lacedemonians, which, till then, appeared fixed 
upon a firm and unshaken foundation. He had 
his share, likewise, in all the victories which 
Thebes afterwards gained over Lacedemon. — 
These ereat and fortunate es;peditions induced 
the cities of Thessaly to summon P^opidas to 
their aid, against the tyrants who oppressed 
them. Instantly he obeys the call, and by his 
mere presence restores them to liberty. Two 
princea who were disputing the throne of Mace- 
ifonia, take him as the arbitex oC \Xve« c^Mascel ; 
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he prescribes to them conditions of peace^ and 
receives hostages for the fulRlment of those con- 
ditions. So great was then the renown of Thebes^ 
and so great the confidence placed in her justice. 
He goes as ambassador to the court of the Per- 
sian monarch, and is received by him with the 
greatest testimonies of respect ; and while the 
deputies of other states, were striving to reap 
personal emolument from their mission, he re- 
gards solely the general welfare of Greece ; he 
labours to secure perfect liberty and indepen- 
dence for all the Greeks. Content with this, 
and unmoved by the magnificent presents offered 
him by the great king, he accepts only such as, 
M'ithout enriching him, simply testify the good 
will of the sovereign towards him. So many 
illustrious actions were terminated by a death, 
glorious indeed, but not exactly such as would 
have been desired for such a man ; for in a battle 
to deliver Pheres from slavery, Pelopidas, pur- 
suing too closely the tyrant who fied before him» 
and took refuge in the midst of his guards, fell 
at last under superior numbers, after having per- 
formed heroic acts of valour. He ought to have 
remembered that to his country he was account- 
able for his life, and that for her alone, and not 
for his individual glory, he should have died. 

But to return to Epaminondas : it may justly 
be remarked that he was the greatest man in 
Greece ; it is difficult to determine whether he 
excelled as a mighty warrior, or as a truly good 
man. Diodorus Siculus observes, that he united 
in. his own person all the great qualities of the 
roost famous generals, and ttval W Xv^*^ wrkn^ ^ 
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their vices ; he was equally free from ambition 
and avarice ; he did not regard his own prospe- 
rity, but that of his country; far from being 
eager afler wealth, lie rather shunned and des- 
pised it ; he conceived that riches would cause 
him shame and dishonour, and his poverty fol- 
lowed him to the tomb, in which his mortal 
remains were deposited at the public expence. 
Born poor, he chose to remain so always, and his 
friend Pelopidas could never prevail upon him to 
accept assistance. << I do not blush," exclaimed 
Epaminondas, " at poverty, since it has not pre- 
vented me from deserving and obtaining the chief 
offices in the republic, and the command of her 
armies ; it has never caused me shame, therefore 
will I never abandon it/' He was as little desir- 
ous of glory as of wealth; he never courted 
distinction and honours ; on the contrary, he was 
called to the highest posts and dignities by the 
general voice of his fellow countrymen, and fre- 
quently against his inclination ; and so admirably 
did he fulfil the duties of whatever situation he 
held, that instead of being honoured by its pos- 
session, he rather threw a lustre and splendour 
upon the situation. His integrity, his sincerity, 
his invincible love of justice, gained not only the 
confidence of his fellow citizens, but even of his 
enemies. It was impossible to refrain from es- 
teeming and admiring a character so great and 
good, that nothing could ever change or degrade. 
The qualities Epaminondas possessed, in almost 
absolute power, in the midst of wars and victo- 
ries, and at the head of government, were most 
uncommon. This greatness of m\u4 cwafel^d Uvui 
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to bear with calmness and patience the jealousy 
of his rivals, the caprice of the citizens, the 
calumnies of his enemies, and the Ingratitude of 
his country for his great and important services. 
He was persuaded that true elevation of soul 
consisted in bearing those trials without repin- 
ing ; and without permitting his zeal for the pub- 
lic weal to diminish ; because that the ill treat* 
ment and unkindness we experience from our 
country, should be borne with the same sub- 
mission as if they were received from the authors of 
our existence. No one was ever better acquainted 
than he was with the theory of war ; with the 
most intrepid courage he possessed the most 
consummate wisdom and judgment ; and all these 
rare qualifications proceeded as much from his 
natural disposition as from the excellent educa- 
tion he had received. From his infancy he ma- 
nifested a decided taste for study and occupation, 
which renders it still more astonishing that a man 
bom in the midst of books and learning, and 
nursed in the bosom of philosophy, should have 
acquired such a perfect knowledge of the mifi- 
tary art. 



DELIVERANCE OF SYRACUSE FROM SLAVERY. 

Two men of justly celebrated fame, Dion and 
Timoleon, laboured to re-establish liberty at Sy>- 
racuse. The former laid its foundations, and the 
latter perfected the work. Dion was the brothet- 
in-law of the first DionydiUB, t^i^coX ^S.^'^jt^R^a^' 
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A happy change, or rather a particular Provi- 
dence, gradually preparing liberty for Syracuse, 
had led to that city Plato, the most illustrious 
philosopher of that period. Dion became his 
friend and disciple, and profited well by his 
lessons of wisdom ; for although he was educated 
in the court of a tyrant, accustomed to behold 
timid, servile subjection, nourished in pomp and 
delicacies, and tausht to consider the sovereign 
good as consisting in grandeur and voluptuous- 
ness, he no sooner heard the discourses of the 
sage. pupil of Socrates, and tasted of that philo- 
sophy which conducts to virtue, than his soul 
was inflamed with admiration and love for her. 
Dionysius the Second succeeded his father, at an 
age when far from being capable of governing 
with wisdom, he was scarcely able to make a mo- 
derate use of his freedom from the restraints' of 
superior authority. As soon as he ascended the 
throne, a crowd of courtiers surrounded him, 
assailing his ears with continual and excessive 
flatteries, and leading him into the most degrad- 
ing and pernicious pleasures. Dion struggled 
long to rescue him from that dangerous fascina- 
tion, and to awaken serious reflection in his 
bosom ; to aid him in this benevolent work, he 
induced the young king to send for Plato, who 
had been his father's guest. Notwithstanding 
his reluctance for the voyage, and the little ex- 
pectation he had of any good effect being pro- 
duced by his visit, the philosopher could not 
resist the pressing solicitations which were made 
him from all sides ; he arrived at S^tacvise^ and 
^'os received with extraordinaTy maxVs o^\\Q\^o\a 
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and distinction. Plato found that the young 
Dionysius was endowed by nature with good and 
amiabla dispositions, so that he willingly listened 
•to his lessons and his counsels ; and as he him- 
self had profited by the advice and example of 
Socrates his master, who, of all the philosophers 
of the heathen worlds was best skilled in the art 
of leading men insensibly to truths he managed 
the mind of the youthful monarch with admirable 
address ; lie was careful never to shock hi& pride 
by direct opposition ; and endeavoured to gain 
his confidence by engaging manners; above all, 
he studied to render virtue pleasing, iu order to 
render her victorious over* vice, which retains 
men in bondage, only by presenting to their view 
false charms and deceitful allurements. By such 
prudent methods, a quick and astonishing change 
was produced ; the prince, who till then^ had 
been plunged in slothfulness, effeminacy, and 
ignorance of all his duties, awaking as from a 
deep sleep, began to open his eyes, to have a 
'glance of Jihe beauty of virtue, to relish the de- 
lights of rational conversation, and ta feel the 
desire of obtaining knowledge. But courtiers 
and flatterers, to whom such enlightened views 
must be always obnoxious, quickly began to 
counterwork the salutary plans of Plato. They 
ridiculed the retired life, and the application to 
study, recommended by the philosopher. They 
represented Dion and Plato as imperious masters, 
as rude censurers, assuming an authority which 
suited neither their age nor their station. At ' 
last, these insidious enemies ^teN^\V^\\ >\\!A^x 
diifereat pretexts, the two beat tfveTvi& oflSXv^^^vsy^ 
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and the state were removed from the court, which 
speedily relapsed into all sorts of disorderly 
excess. 

It is very uncommon to find united in one and 
the same person, so many excellent qualities as 
were observable in Dion : elevation of soul, noble- 
ness of sentiment, true generosity, undaunted 
bravery in battle, accompanied by extraordinary 
prudence and self-possession ; a mind capable of 
the most extensive views, a firmness unshaken 
in the midst of the most formidable dangers, and 
love of country carried almost to excess. Afler 
Dionysius had exiled him from Syracuse and 
Sicily, he spent his time most agreeably and pro- 
fitably, in visiting the various cities of Greece, 
to cull therein the flowers of science, and to 
consult the most able politicians. Every where 
he left behind him proofs of his liberality and 
magnificence ; he was equally beloved and re- 
spected by all who knew him ; receiving from all 
extraordinary honours, paid more to his merit 
than his birth. From a mode of life so delight* 
ful, he was sunmioncd to the assistance of his 
country, calling upon him for deliverance from 
the yoke of tyranny, under which she lay groaning. 
No enterprize was ever more boldly conceived, 
and at the same time so completdy successful : he 
set out with only eight hundred men, and two 
ships, to attack openly the formidable power of 
Dionysius. Who could conceive it possible, that 
a man with so few soldiers, and but two vessels 
€j£ burden, should have dethroned a prince who- 
Aad under his command fout \i\mdxed shi^^s of 
prar^ aae hundred thousand intaatry ^ \.e;Ti\N\Q>>sM5A 
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cavalry, an immense arsenal of all kinds of store3 
and provisions, and riches fully adequate to the 
support and payment of such numerous armies ? 
Who was, moreover, in possession of one of the 
largest cities of Greece, many safe and convenient 
harbours, impregnable citadels, and who was 
strengthened and supported by a number of 
powerful allies. The magnanimity and courage 
of Dion, and the great affection and gratitude of 
those whom Tie had freed from slavery, were the 
cause of his extraordinary success. 

But the most remarkable and noble trait in the 
character of Dion, is the fortitude and patience 
with which he endured the ingratitude of his 
fellow citizens : he had left every thing to fly 
to their assistance ; he had reduced tyranny to 
the lowest ebb, and was on the point of ob- 
taining for them the most glorious freedom ; to 
repay him for such services, they drive him igno- 
mmiously from their city, accompanied with a 
handful of mercenary troops, whose fidelity they 
cannot corrupt ; they charge him with false and 
gross accusations, and add perfidy to the most 
scandalous injuries. Dion might easily have pun- 
ished their baseness and villainy, by permitting 
his soldiers to avenge him, but his generosity 
and greatness of soul triumphed over the feelings 
of revenge by which he might have been^ assailed. 

The injustice and ingratitude of his country 
could not abate his zeal : afler a variety of 
struggles he at length established her freedom, 
and banished tlie tyrants. He had not, however, 
the consolation of reaping the fruits of his labQV]x%>\ 
H conspiracy was formed ag«iws\. Vvvkv^ \v5i. n*^s» 
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assassinated in. his own house, and his death 
involved Syracuse in new misfortunes. 

Dion's only failing was an austerity in dispo- 
sition and manners, which rendered him unso- 
ciable, and displeased many wise and good men, 
and even some of his best friends. Hato warned 
him of this defect, and had endeavoured to cor- 
rect it by associating with him a philosopher of 
wit and humour, who was well calculated to im- 
part to him insinuating and engaging manners.. 



TIM0LE0N» 



TiMOLEON, the Corinthian, completed what 
Dion had so happily begun at Syracuse ; he sig- 
nalized himself in that expedition by acts of 
cours^e and wisdom, which rank him with the 
greatest men of his age. AfWr driving Diony- 
sius from Sicily, he recalled all the citizens who 
had been dispersed to different countries by bis 
tyranny ; he assembled sixty thousand of Uiem 
to re-people the deserted city; he divided the 
lands among them ; he gave them laws, and es- 
tablished a police; he routed out from Sicily 
all the tyrants who had so long infested tfaie 
island ; he established universal tranquillity, and 
furnished the cities and towns that had been 
ruined by war, with the means of revival. 

After such noble actions, which had given him 

unbounded influence, he laid down his authority 

voluntarily, and passed the remainder of his life 

j'n Syracuse as a private citizen, enjoying the 

MOtis faction of beholding so laany t.ov9T:A) 9sv^ %^ 
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many thousand inhabitants, enjoying peace -and 
prosperity, restored to them by his efforts. But 
he was ever treated with the greatest respect, and 
consulted as the common oracle of Sicily : no 
treaty of peace, nor law, settlement, nor division 
of lands, nor regulation of police, was considered 
as well done, unless Timoleon was the arbiter 
or adviser. *His old ase was marked with asevere 
affliction, the loss of sight, which he endured 
with wonderful patience ; this circumstance, far 
from diminishing the respect and consideration 
in which he was held, augmented it yet more ; 
the Syracusans were not contented with fre- 
quently visiting him themselves, they likewise 
conducted to the place of his retirement, illus- 
trious strangers' travelling in Sicily, that they 
might have the honour of beholding^ their deli- 
verer and benefactor. WTien they were about to 
deliberate on any important concern in public 
assembly, they summoned him to their assistance, 
and he, seated in a chariot drawn by two horses, 
traversed the great square, repaired to the theatre, 
and was thus introduced into the assembly, at- 
tended with the joyful acclamations of the sur- 
rounding multitude. When he had delivered his 
opinion upon the subject of debate, which was 
almost always scrupulously followed, his doipes- 
tics conducted him back to his residence in the 
country, in the midst of similar shouts and clap- 
ping of hands. After his death the Syracusanis 
paid him yet greater honours ; the magnificence 
of his funeral was unequalled, but its most splen- 
did ornament was the tears intermingled with 
the blessings, that were \mvvtw«i!\^ ^wa^^ ^w?^ 
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upon the deceased ; which were not extorted by 
custom or decorum, but were the genuine oft- 
spring of sincere affection and lively gratitude. 
Finally, it was decreed, that every annuaL return 
of the day of his death should be commemo- 
rated by musical and gymnastic games ; by horse 
and chariot races. It is worth while to remark 
the vast difference between the peaceful and 
venerated old age of Timoleon, who descended 
into the vale of years, esteemed, honoured, be- 
loved by all, and the miserable life of Dionysius 
the elder, who became the horror and execra- 
tion of the public. During the whole time of 
his reign, he always wore, under his robe, a 
brazen breast-plate. Never did he harangue the 
people but from the summit of some tower. Not 
daring to trust his nearest friends and relatives, 
his guards was composed of foreigners and 
slaves. Fear made his palace his prison. His 
bed was surrounded by a broad and deep fosse ; 
the only passage over which was by a drawbridge. 
Afler having carefully closed and bolted the 
doors of his chamber, he raised the drawbridge, 
that he might sleep in security. Neither his 
brother nor his own son was ever permitted to 
enter his apartment without changing clothes, 
and being searched by the guards. So striking 
is the contrast between the fate of the tyrant 
and the patriot. 
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FOUNDATION OF THE GLORY AND GRANDEUR 

OF ROME. 

In Romulus and Numa, are found all the 
principles and foundations of the Roman great- 
ness; the causes of its increase and duration; 
the rules of government ; the political maxims ; 
the peculiar genius of the people, and the spirit 
which animated their whole conduct during more 
than twelve centuries. Romulus, the founder of 
the empire, appears to have impressed upon it 
the likeness of his own character. That Prince, 
from infancy, hardened by the laborious exercise 
of the chace, and accustomed to conU)at against 
robbers, obliged afterwards to defend the liber- 
ties of the asylum which he had opened ; having 
for subjects of his infant state an assemblage of 
bo]^} determined, ferocious men, who depended 
upon their courage for persdhal safety, and upon 
their swords for daily subsistence ; the prince 
of such a people, was obliged to be continually 
in arms. In fact, his reign was an uninterrupted 
succession of wars against the neighbouring 
tribes of Italy equally fierce, as the slaves and 
plunderers who were collected together in the 
rising city. By the frequent victories which he 

gained, and by his bold achievements in fight, 
e raised military valour to the highest pinnacle 
of honour. Twice he entered Rome, carrying 
a trophy composed of the arms of slain enemies, 
at the head of his victorious troops, in the midst 
of a crowd of captives, and surrounded by ap- 
plauding multitudes. The splendour of these 
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spectacles gave rise to those triumphs, which^ 
in the sequel of the career of Roman grandeur, 
proved, at one and the same time, the most 
powerful stimulus to the ambition of the com- 
manders, and the highest recompense to which 
they could aspire. Nor was Romulus less at- 
tentive to animate the courage of the private 
soldiers, by various rewards and military honours^ 
as well as by the attraction jof the conquered 
lands being divided among them. Convinced 
that a state is powerful only in proportion to 
the number of people of which it is composed, 
Romulus employed two efficient means for aug- 
menting the number of liis. The first was the 
moderate and prudent use which he made of his 
conquests. Instead of treating the vanquished 
as enemies, according to the custom of other 
conquerors, by exterminating or reducing them 
to abject slavery, and crushing them beneath the 
iron yoke of bondage, he regarded them as his 
natural subjects; brought them to dwell in 
Rome ; communicated to them the privileges of 
citizenship ; adopted their festivals and sacrifices ; 
admitted them to civil and military employments ;' 
and thus giving them an interest in die prospe- 
rity of the state, he attached them to it by ties 
so voluntary and so strong that they were never 
tempted to break them. The second method 
employed by Romidus to effect his end, was, the 
not disdaining to increase the population of 
Rome by the admission of shepherds, of slaves, 
of persons without family or property. He re- 
ceived iDdiscrtminately into his asylum all those 
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fugitives, whom the love of liberty, or prosecu- 
tions for debt, or for any other cause, forced to 
seek a place of refuge. This first benefit, joined 
to the festival of the Saturnalia,, afterwards in- 
stituted by Numa, in which masters permitted 
their slaves to sit at table and to be upon a per- 
fect equality with them. Inspired the Romans 
with more kindness towards that unfortunate 
part of mankind than was practised by any other 
civilized nation of antiquity. Each citizen had 
the power, by manumitting them, of rendering 
his slaves Roman citizens with all the rights and 
privileges of that station. 

By these two means Rome was continually 
renewing^ and strengthening herself, till she 
firmly planted that tree of national prosperity 
which struck its roots so deep; extended its 
branches so wide ; and bore for so many ages the 
fruits of glory. The wisdom of the senate, that 
public council instituted by Romulus, always 
subsisting and drawn from the most considerable 
families, contributed also greatly to the Roman 
grandeur. The senators mterested ia the suc- 
cess of the government, by their fortunes and 
their dignity; capacitated by maturity of age 
and by long experience to rule with wisdom; held 
the balance between the sovereign authority of 
the prince and the weakness of the people ; and 
furnished, at all times, magistrates, prepared for 
the most important offices by an excellent educa- 
tion, which had enlightened their minds, and 
given them sentiments superior to those o£ the 
vulgar. They were named Fathers ; a title cal- 
cuhted to remind them tVial iWvt ^vexwv^'^^^ 

L 2 
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rank required them to exercise paternal affection 
and care towards the people ; and to admonish 
the people that they owed to the senators, the 
respect, attachment, and love of children, to 
parents. This Senate was ever the firmest 
support ; the principal strength ; the sure re- 
source of the state. 

When Cineas, a learned and polished Greek, 
whom.Pyrrhus, King of Epirus, when warring 
against the Romans, sent as his envoy to them, 
returned to his • master, he told him that the 
senate of Rome had appeared to him as an 
assembly of Gods; so much magnanimity and 
majesty did he therein recognize. 

jllie love of frugality, of labour, of agriculture, 
formed another considerable portion of the 
foundation of the vast edifice of Roman great- 
ness. After Numa was elected king of Rome, 
one of the first objects of his -attention was, to 

. give his subjects an inclination for that simpli- 
city of manners and respect for virtuous poverty 
which prevailed for a long series of years among 
the Romans. The manner in which he was 
called to the Throne, gave him the right of 
strongly recommending those virtues to his fel- 
low citizens. Numa was born, and resided, at 
Ceres, the chief city of the Sabines. Naturally 
inclined to virtue, he had likewise cultivated his 
mind by the study of all the sciences with which 
that age was acquainted. He regulated his 
whole conduct by the precepts of philosophy. 
Retirement was his delight; and the study of 
nature, intermixed with rural labours, formed 

A/s chief employment. He w«ca eti\o>j\tv^ vVv\& 
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tranquil repose, when messengers from Rome 
announced to him that the two parties whicli 
had agitated the city by their disputes, had 
unanimously agreed on the choice of him for 
their king. After a long struggle with his own 
feelings, he yielded to the advice of his friends 
and the dictates of duty. He began his march 
towards Rome. The senate and the people, 
animated with the eager desire of seeing him, 
poured forth from the city to meet his approach. 
Numa preserved, when seated on the throne, 
those virtues which he brought with him to that 
elevated station. As far as the decorum of rank 
would admit, he lived in that simplicity and 
modesty which had been his choice in private 
life. He tempered the majesty of the prince 
with the moderation of the philosopher ; adorn- 
ing it with new splendour, and rendering it more 
amiable and more secure. From the first day 
of his reign, he disbanded the body of troops 
called Celeres, which Romulus had formed for 
the guard of his person, and the execution of his 
immediate orders; declaring that he would 
never distrust those who trusted him, nor rule 
over those who distrusted him. He allotted 
out the conquered lands among the poorer 
citizens, in order to set them above oppression 
by the lawful fruit of their labour, and to create 
in them the love of peace, by employing them 
in those occupations which most need the 
fostering hand of peace. 

Thus, by various means, by his own example 
and persuasion, he diminished that warlike 
ardour which Romulus had VigYvleCl w^ ^ax^Ww*^ 

l3 
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into a fierce flame, and brought agriculture into 
such estimation, that Roman generals and ma- 
gistrates, far from regarding rural occupations as 
degrading, gloried in cultivating their lands with 
those victorious and triumphant hands which 
had tamed the pride of the enemies of the re- 
public; and the people blushed not to confide 
the safety of the state to those illustrious la- 
bourers, whom they took from the plough and 
called from the care of their own fields to the 
care of the empire. 

Scipio Africanus, after having vanquished 
Hannibal, the most formidable enemy of Rome, 
turned up his ground, planted and grafted his 
trees, and busied himself in rustic labours. This 
taste for labour and a country life, not only con- 
tributed to the aggrandisement of the Roman 
greatness ; it served likewise to maintain, for 
many ages, that lofty feeling, that generosity, 
that disinterestedness, which reflected more 
lustre upon the Roman name than the most 
famous victories. The wisdom and. equity of 
the laws established by Numa, formed a comer 
stone of the foundation, on which rested the 
grandeur of Rome. From the commencement 
of his reign, he manifested his deep conviction 
that justice, which is the basis of empires acnd of 
all society, was. in the highest degree necessary 
for a people nursed in arms, accustomed to 
subsist by violence, and to live without discipline 
or police. To soften their ferocity, and to re- 
duce to some kind of uniformity such a collec«> 
Hon of various tempers as formed the population 
0finfya\t Rome, he enacted ptadewt W^^ ««x^- 
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blished wholesome regulations, and rendered 
them palatable to the heterogeneous multitude 
by his mildness in the enforcement of them, and 
by his own admirable example. By such con- 
duct, he excited so great a respect for justice 
among his subjects, that he entirely changed the 
face of the city. The zeal for the observance 
and perpetuity of laws, so useful and sacred, be- 
came so great, that even under the last em- 
perors, the uninterf'upted tradition of Roman 
jurisprudence was discernible ; and through all 
the storms which shook and shattered the 
mighty edifice, existed a school of wise legisla- 
tors, who, forming their decisions upon the 
purest maxims of reason and natural equity, 
composed that body of civil law which is still 
an object of universal admiration, and which is 
the foundation of many of the present laws of 
the most polished nations. The horror of tyranny 
and the love of liberty, form another striking 
feature in the Roman character, which greatly 
conduced to the continuance of the national 
prosperity and power. The vices and arrogant 
conduct of the Tarquins, which occasioned their 
expulsion ; the firmness of Brutus, amounting 
almost to insensibility, presiding over the execu- 
tion of his own sons, who were engaged in a 
coBcapiracy to restore the kingly government; 
the plundering the possessions of the last of the 
monarchs; the pulling down his palaces, and 
consecrating his lands to the god Mars; the 
perseverance of the expelled family in harrassing 
the Romans with unceasing attacks ; the fre<yjLeat 
battles fought between tViem> wA ^^ \^^5^ ^ 
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one of the consuls in fight ; the law which per- 
mitted the prevention of any attempt at enslav- 
ing the republic, b}' the death of the person 
evidently preparing for such an enterprize, even 
before he could be juridically condemned ; the 
heroic bravery , and extraordinary, but well 
merited honours of Horatius Codes, Mucius 
Scsevola, and other undaunted defenders of the 
public freedom; the solemn oath which the 
whole people took in their Own name and that 
of their posterity, never to suffer theTe-establish- 
ment of monarchy in Rome ; all these circum- 
stances conspired to cherish the hatred of 
tyranny and the enthusiastic love of freedom. 
These passions cemented by so much blood, and 
strengthened by such powerful motives, vtrere 
transmitted through successive ages, not only 
while the republic still subsisted, but even after 
it had sunk into the arms of despotic power. 
The enterprize of Manlius, who aimed at 
supreme power, effaced the remembrance of the 
service he had rendered the republic; and caused 
him to be precipitated, without mercy, from that 
very rock on which stood the capitol, which his 
valour had saved from the hands of its dangerous 
enemies, the Gauls. The assassination of Julius 
Cesar was hastened, if not occasioned, by the 
suspicion that he intended to declare himself 
king of Rome. His successors accumulated 
upon themselves the titles of Cesar, of Augui^- 
tus, of Pontifex Maximus, of Proconsul, of Em* 
peror, of Father of the country ; but neither 
their ambidon, nor the voice of their base flat- 
terers ever dared to pronouivce xVve \\«x<i^ \.\\\^^ 

18 
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king. Though some of them, as Caligula, Nero, 
Domitian, Commodus, Caracalla, and Helioga- 
balus, abused soviereign power with the most 
shameful and cruel tyranny ; yet not one of those 
monsters risked assuming the diadem, since it 
was the emblem of that appellation, the odium 
of which was not effaced by the lapse of ten 
centuries. And not till this decided aversion 
from tyranny, and this ardent affection for liberty 
died away, did the vast arch of the raised empire 
fair. 



SEDITION OF THE ROMAN ARMY IN GERMANY, AND 
THE HEROIC CONDUCT OF GERMANICUS. 

German icus was in Gaul when the news of 
the death of Cesar Augustus,.and the accession of 
Tiberius to the government, reached him* This 
young prince, son of Drusus Germanicus, had 
espoused Agrippina, grand-daughter of Augustus. 
Livia was his grandmother, and Tiberius his 
uncle. Yet their hatred of him rendered his life 
anxious and agitated ; hatred, glaringly unjust, 
and therefore implacable. It arose from the 
affection which the Romans manifested for the 
memory of Drusus, who they imagined would 
have re-established liberty, had he lived to inherit 
the supreme authority ; and from the attachment 
they showed to Germanicus himself, on whom 
they rested the same hope. Yet the nearer 
Germanicus was to the empire, the more earnestly • 
he laboured to secure it to Tiberius. As soon 
OB he heard of the sedition 'wWvcYv T«t\t>%\ «k\.wv% 
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the Roman army in Germany, he instatitly flc 

to the scene of action. The soldiers issued for 

i from the camp to meet him ; their downcast ey 

; exhibiting the appearance of penitence, i 

', soon as he was within the fortification, sounds 

murmur and complaint began to be heard on \ 

sides. Some of the veterans taking his hand, 

if to kiss it, inserted his fingers into tlieir mouti: 

that he might feel their gums devoid of teetl 

while others pointed to their limbs bent by a| 

. and hard service. The legions crowd confused 

r^ ,\ around the tribunal. He commands them 

k I j separate into companies, that he might be tl 

-] better heard by them. He orders the cohoi 

' j to repair to their respective ensigns, that at lea 

]i he may be able to distinguish them from 01 

*'J another. Slowly they obey. Then beginnii 

; with an invocation of Augustus, he proceeds 

\ the victories and triumphs of Tiberius ; he advei 

-•: to the unanimous choice of Italy, fixed up< 

'< him; he extols the fidelity of Gaul, the tra 

quillity of which was obscured by no shade 

\ dissention. So far, the address of Germanic 

; was received in silence, or with low murmui 

but when he touched upon the sedition ; when ] 

exclaiiped, where is military obedience, where 

\ the glory of ancient discipline, whither have y( 

-( driven your centurions and your tribunes ? the 

\\ tearing open their vests, they shpw the scars 

i| their wounds, and some upbraidingly exhibit t 

marks of the stripes which had been inflict( 

upon them. Presently, with intermingled voic( 

they iiiFeigh against the low pay of the troo{ 

the Beverity of the burdens itni^o^eCi u^otv lUei 
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the various fatigues of making intrenchmehts, of 
seeking forage, of cutting wood, and of the dif- 
ferent occupations assigned them in the camp, 
either as being necessary to safety, or as preven- 
tives for inaction. But the most tremendous 
cry arose from the veterans, who, having spent 
thirty or more years in hard service, demanded 
some pity for their toil-worn bodies ; demanded 
an end to a warfare so laborious ; demanded the 
favour of a tranquil death, under shelter of 
poverty. Some called out for the money lefl 
them by Augustus, while others poured forth 
vows for the prosperity of Germanicus, and 
loudly declared themselves ready to aid him, if 
he would claim the empire for himself. Upon 
hearing this, the prince, as if fearful of being 
cottfemiinated by their guilt, leaps precipitately 
from his tribunal. The soldiers, presenting* their 
unsheathed swords, threaten to pierce him, unless 
he resume his seat. But he, exclaiming that he 
preferred death to the dereliction of duty, draws 
nis sword, and pointing it against his breast, 
seems about to plunge it into his heart, when his 
arm is arrested by those immediately around 
him. The multitude crowded together in the 
farthest ranks, and, what is almost incredible, 
some, of those who were near the person of 
Germanicus called out to him to strike ; and a 
private, named Calusidius, offered him his naked 
sword, saying, this is sharper. So atrocious an 
act shocked even the most violent, and giving, 
some slight check to their fury, afforded an 
opportunity to his friends of conveying a'way the 
Cesar to his tent. ITiere they coii^w. ^QitkR«t^- 
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ing the remedy which should be applied to this 
threatening disorder. The circumstance requires 
a prompt and efficacious measure. For they are 
informed that the insurgents are about to send 
deputies to urge to a concurrence with them, 
the army of the Upper Rhine, that they intend 
to sack the city of the Ubii, and that they are 
projecting to invade Gaul. An evil, so much 
the more to be dreaded, as the Germans, to 
whom this revolt was known, were waiting only 
the departure of the legions from their station, 
to pass the Rhine. To arm the auxiliaries and 
the allies against the mutinous legions, was to 
create, at once, a civil war. After a close dis- 
cussion of the business, it is determined to write 
letters in the name of the prince, by which ahould 
be granted dismissal from service at the end of 
twenty years ; to be declared veterans after six* 
teen years, under the condition of remaining 
under the standards, and of being employed in 
no other duty than that of repelling the enemy, 
and double the sum mentioned in the will of 
Augustus. The soldiers instantly comprehend 
that these letters are forged for the occasion, 
and demanded the immediate fulfilment of the 
terms. The tribunes hasten to dispatch the cer- 
tificates of dismissal. The largess is deferred 
until they shall go into their winter quarters. 
The fifth and the twenty-first legions refuse 
to march until the money be paid. G^rmanicus 
aiid his friends are necessitated to apply to that 
purpose the funds provided for the expences of 
their journey and their own support. The first 
and the tf^entieth legions were tVien m«.rched 
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back to the city of the Ubii, by Cecina, the 
lieutenant-general carrying off, in their centre 
ranks, the silver eagles and ensigns, which they 
had just taken from their general^ a trophy 
which covered them with disgrace. 

In the mean time arrived deputies from the 
senate . to Germanicus. That prince already 
returned from upper Germany, where he had 
persuaded the legions to take the oath of alle- 
giance to Tiberius, received them at the altar of 
the Ubii, near which place the first and the 
twentieth legions had their winter, quarters, toge- 
ther with those old soldiers yfho had been ad- 
mitted to the benefit of veterans. A sudden fear 
that these deputies were come for the purpose 
of revoking the grants they had extorted, seizes 
their minds, gloomy and agitated with the con- 
sciousness of guilt. As when inflamed by false 
reports, the multitude usually lay the blame upon 
some one particular person of that which has 
never happened, so these mutinous soldiers 
accuse Munatius Plancus, a consular man, who 
was the chief of the deputatign, of having per- 
suaded the senate to this act. At midnight they 
determine to demand the standard which was 
deposited in the house where Germanicus was 
lodged. Th^y rush tumultuously to the gates, 
and force them open. They drag the Cesar from 
his bed, and force him, by the menace of instant 
death, to deliver up the colours. They spread 
themselves through the streets, and meeting the 
deputies, who, awakened by the tumult, were 
hastening to Germanicus, they load them with 
insults, they threaten to kvlV iVv^iiv w^wv^^'^ ^^^v. 
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They rage especially against Plancus, when 
sense of dignity had prevented from tim 
escape. In the utmost danger of his life^ 
takes refuge in the camp of the first lesi 
where, embracing the eagle and the other ensig 
he hoped to find safety in the sanctity of th( 
objects of the respect and worship of the soldie 
but had not the firmness and extreme exerti( 
of Calphurnius, the eagle bearer, defended h 
an ambassador of the Roman people, in a Ron 
camp, would have stained the altars of the g< 
with his dying jblood ; an act of atrocity, aim 
unknown even among enemies. At length i 
dawning day discovered the officers and soldi 
to one another, and unveiled the deeds of da 
ness committed during the night. Germanic 
ordering Plancus to be conducted to him, pla 
him by his side upon the tribunal. TI 
lamentmg the fatal madness of the legionai 
as the work of destiny, and of the wrath, 
heaven, rather than as the ofi&pring of their o 
evil passions, he explains to them Uie purpose 
the deputation; in. pathetic language, he bewj 
the unmerited, shameful treatment of the dej 
ties, and particularly of Plancus, and the disgn 
which must thence necessarily result to i 
legion itself. This address being concluded, 
dismisses the assembly, confounded rather tl 
tranquillized ; and sent off the deputies uni 
the escort of a division of the auxiliary cavalr; 
This revolt beins appeased for the present 
no less difficult task remained yet, to tame 1 
ferocity of the fifth and twenty-first legions, w 
serein winter quai'ters, ataplacetiwn^dVQte 
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about sixty miles distant. For as they had set 
the example of sedition, and had perpetrated the 
greatest enormities, so they retained their angry 
spirit, unterrified by the punishment, unmoyed 
by the repentance of their comrades. The Cesar, 
therefore, resolved to send down the Rhine a fleet, 
with an armed force of allies, to- reduce those 
rebels by compulsion, should they refuse to 
submit to his authority. But although he had 
made every preparation necessary to inflict upon 
them the deserved punishment ; yet, wishing to 
give them time enough to be warned by the 
recent example of their fellow soldiers, he sends 
letters forward to Cecina, informing him that he 
was coming with a strong detachment, and that, 
unless the guilty were selected and punished^ he 
would involve the whole body in one common 
slaughter. These letters Cecina read privately 
to the eagle bearers, and those in the camp who 
were not infected by the prevailing pest. He 
exhorted them to snatch themselves from death, 
and their fellows from infamy, and to prevent 
the innocent from falling together with the 
guilty. Having sounded those whom they 
thought most likely to agree with them, and 
having ascertained that the greater part of the 
legion stood firm to their duty, by the advice of 
the lieutenant-general, they appomted a time at 
once to attack, sword in hand, all who were 
most headstrong and ready for mutiny. Upon a 
given signal, they rush into the tents; they 
easily slaughter men unconscious of danger, as 
none, excepting those. who were privy to the 
design, knew what was the be^\tvKv^^^ «t h^^ns;^ 
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would be the end of the massacre. Never 
any ciri) war afford so horrible a spectacle- 
is not a combat between wamora sallying ft 
Irom opposed camps. Mm, who but the i 
before, were seated at the same table, whom 
preceding night had seen sleeping peaceably to 
ther, divide into different parties, and branc 
their murderous weapons. Wounds, blood, : 
fierce outcries prevail on all sides ; their ca 
unknown. Chance and disorder reign trii 
phant. Many of the innocent fall ; for as si 
as the guilty discover that it was against th 
the storm is directed, they grasp their arms i 
sell their lives as dearly as possible. No offi( 
are there to moderate the blind rage of 
soldiers. Licentiousness and revenge rage 
restrained. Gerroanicus, arriving in the ca 
aoon after, bathed In tears, excliums, that thi 
not a remedy but a carnage, and commands 
dead bodies to be burnt. 



A disease, the eflcct of fatigue and vexati 
wasted the strength and spirits of Germanic 
A false convalescence, mistaken for compl 
recovery, awakened the -public joy. Alrei 
III the inhabitants of Antioch, clad in festival rot 

!f were hastening eagerly to fulfil their vows. 1 

the relapse of that beloved prince soon replun{ 
them into grief, and diffused a universal glo< 
Germanicus believed himself to be poisoned 
*fte msciiinations of Piso, Ws \w\eXatW* eR^w 
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and that idea redoubled the violence of the cruel 
distemper. In the floor, and in the walls of his 
chamber, were discovered bones and charms^ 
and talismans, with the name of Germanicus 
engraven on plates of lead, and the putrid 
remains of half burnt bodies ; incantations which 
were supposed, by the vulgar, to devote the 
living to the infernal deities. Piso was accused 
of these practices, and of sending emissaries to 
watch the progress of the disorder. All these 
reports reached the ears of (xermanicus, and 
greatly agitated his mind. After some rays of 
hope, which reanimated him a little, had finally 
disappeared, the prince found himself sinking 
rapidly, and evidently approaching his last hour. 
He assembled his friends around his bed, and 
thus addressed them : << Were my death natural, 
that premature decree which hurries me away 
from- my family, my children, my country, might 
justly be lamented; but, innocent victim as I 
am to the base plots of Piso, ' I consign to your 
remembrance the wishes of a dying friend. 
Tell my father and my brother, how, with a 
heart torn by a thousand unmerited indignities, 
howf as the mark of a thousand secretly aimed 
shafis, I finish my deplorable life, by a death yet 
more deplorable. They wha are interested in 
my fate will hear, with tears of compassion, that 
at the entrance of a brilliant career, and after 
having escaped death in so many battles, I 
perish by an abominable intrigue. Let your 
complaints resound in the senate house. Even 
strangers will bewail Germanicus. To you it 
belongs to avenge him, v^ ^jomc* ^XX^jJwso^^^xN^as* 

M S 
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been to him, and not. to his fortune only. Show 
to the Romans the grand-daughter of Augustus, 
the widow of Germanicus. Present before their 
eyes our children. Pity will be in the number 
of the accusers of my destroyers ; and if those 
guilty wretches feign some cruel order from 
superior authority to justify their deeds, they 
will not find belief any more than pardon.*' 

Each one near him then grasped the hand of 
the d3dng prince, and swore to seek the vengeance 
due to his memory, even to their last gasp. 
Turning round to Agrippina, he adjured her by 
his memory, by their children, that she would 
soften her unyielding disposition, and bow her 
high and noble mind to adverse fortune ; and, 
that when she returned to the capital, she would 
not, by unavailing resistance, provoke those who 
were more powerful than herself. Soon after 
this he expired, and his death awakened the 
bitterest regret of the province, and of the neigh- 
bouring people. Foreign nations and kings 
lamented him, so great was his affability towards 
allies, and his gentleness towards his enemies. He 
was pleasing in aspect and in voice ; and though 
he maintained the decorum and majesty of high 
station, yet he never manifested asperity nor 
arrogance. His funeral, unadorned by statues 
and ostentatious pomp, was celebrated by praises 
and blessings poured forth upon his memory. 
Agrippina, though exhausted by grief, and 
enfeebled by illness, went on board the fleet 
about to sail for Rome, with the ashes of Ger- 
manJcus, and with her children. All who were 
witne$aeB to this sight piti^Yieiti t\i^V.^^^tcis»v 
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matron of exalted birth, lately flourishing in 
prosperity, happy in an illustrious husband, 
surrounded by admiring friends, should now be 
seen a lonely widow, bearing in her arms the 
relics of her beloved spouse, uncertain whether 
she* should ever be able to avenge him, and 
apprehensive for her own safety and that of her 
children. 



DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM. 

The patience of the Jews had endured until the 
shameful oppression exercised by Gessius Florus 
drove them to despair. The governor of Syria, 
Cestius Gallus, endeavouring to reduce them, 
fought several battles against that people, mostly 
to his own disadvantage. After, his death, 
Vespasian, seconded by fortune, by his renown, 
and by able o£Bicers, in two campaigns, subdued 
all the cjties of Judea, excepting Jerusalem. 
When he had gained the glittering prize of 
empire, he appointed his son, Titus, to the com- 
mand of the army destined to besiege that city. 
That young prince having fortified his camp near 
the city, presented his legions in battle array 
before the walls. The Jews emboldened by 
former success, drew out their forces likewise, 
and after having resisted, for some time, the 
attack of the cavalry and light armed troops, 
at length gave away. For many successive days 
skirmishes took place before the gates, until, by 
continual losses, they were finally driven within 
thmr walls. The Rom«Qs 'pYe^^^di \a %\ssc^fi.'^'^ 
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city, for they deemed it unworthy of their fame 
to trust to the slow approach of famine for con- 
quest* But Jerusalem, strong in its situation 
upon precipitous rocks, was also ^strengthened 
by strong and well constructed works, works 
suificient to have defended it even on plain 
ground. Two hills of prodigious height were 
thick set with walls, whose angles were contrived 
with so much art, that their defendera could 
pour a storm of darts and stones upon the flanks 
of approaching enemies. The temple itself, a 
kind of citadel, had also its ramparts built with 
still greater care. A portico which surrounded it 
formed a powerful bulwark. Within was a spring 
of running water. In the interior of the moun- 
tain were vast subterraneans, and cisterns to 
preserve the rain water. The fiercest of the 
rebels, three chiefs of as many armies, had taken 
refuge there. The exterior and most extensive 
walls were occupied by Simon, those of the 
palace by John, the temple by Eleazar. Among 
these were perpetual fights, treachery, and burn- 
ings. At last, John, having assassinated Eleazar 
and his troop, by soldiers whom he sent thither 
under the pretext of sacrificing, gained posses- 
sion of the temple. Thus the city was divided 
between two factions, whom, however,, external 
war united. Many prodigies were said to have 
happened previous to the siege. Arms glitter- 
ing m the sky. Hostile troops rushing upon one 
another; the temple was illuminated by fire 
from the clouds; its massy gates suddenly flew 
open, and a voice f louder dian any human voice, 
proclaimed that the gods were de^«iX\ATiig\ "wVKl^^ 
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at the same time was heard a sound as of depart- 
ing footsteps. The besieged amounted to nearly 
six hundred thousand persons, of whom, all who 
were capable of using them, had taken up arms, 
consequently the number of combatants far ex- 
ceeded the usual proportioif. Equal obstinacy 
prevailed in men and women, and the abhorrence 
of life, with loss of their freedom and their 
country, was in them far superior to the natural 
fear of death. Against.such a place, and such a 
people, no open violence, nor sudden assault 
could be expected to succeed. Titus deter- 
mined, therefore, to make use of mounds and 
batteries. He assigned to each legion its post, 
and suspended all attacks by force of arms, until 
he should have tried all the means employed by 
the ancients in besieging cities, or till some new 
and efficacious invention should be. devised. 

The dissentions of the Jews were more mis- 
chievous to them than even the arms of the 
enemy. Sanguinary battles were fought between 
the rival chieftains, John and Simon, monsters 
of profligacy and cruelty. The blood of those 
who came to sacrifice in the temple was fre- 
quently intermingled with that of the priests and 
the victims. Houses were pillaged and burnt, 
multitudes were destroyed by their fellow citizens, 
and all the horrors of a city sacked by an enemy, 
were committed by the contending parties, who 
resembled savage beasts rather than men. The 
terror which was spread by the Roman batteries 
when they began to play, for a time, reunited 
the factions. Simon, who was nearest to the 
peri], turned liis machines to drf^w^ >^^ x«ssv\«x\.. 
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But the valour and industry of the .Romans, 
animated by the example of their general, who 
80 exposed his person as that he received a con- 
tusion upon the shoulder, the effects of which he 
felt through life, prevailed over the blind fury of 
the besieged* A part of the outer wall was 
beaten down, and, on the fifteenth day of the 
siege, the Romans penetrated into a quarter of 
the city named Salem. But the attack then be- 
came still more dangerous, for while the assailants 
were in possession of the surface of the ground, 
the defendants remained masters of the subterra- 
neous caves; a perilous station, where the 
Romans were exposed to attacks from the quar- 
ters of Bethesda, of Sion, and of the temple ; 
and every step they took ran the risk of seeing 
the earth open beneath their feet. Their mili- 
tary engines were frequently burnt; the earth 
swallowed up some, and the besiegers, repulsed, 
retreated to their camp. Yet a breach was after- 
wards effected, and Titus entered Bethesda at 
•the head of two thousand men. It depended 
only upon himself to push his advantage still 
farther, for in the first moment of consternation, 
he might probably have carried the rest of the 
town. His clemency stopped him. He forbade 
his soldiers to massacre the people ; he promised 
life and property to those who would surrender ; 
he permitted numbers to enter the fortress named 
Antonia. His generosity produced an effect 
quite contrary to what he hoped. Tliose perfi- 
dious wretches could not imagine that Titus acted 
thus from virtuous motives, and they supposed 
his conduct to proceed from fear o? iV\ctv\, The^ 
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rally ; they drag on the multitujle with them ; 
they turn upon the Romans with all the fury of 
despair. Titus shuddered with rage at seeing 
the victory snatched from his hands ; but pru- 
dence forbade him to entangle himself with a 
small number of combatants, in narrow streets, 
whose windings were quite unknown to him. He, 
t}ierefore, evacuated Bethesda, and contented 
himself with guarding the breach. Four succes- 
sive days of combdt were required to recover, 
foot by foot, that place, the ground of which was 
levelled by razing the houses as they gained 
possession of them one after another. In this 
manner the Romans reached at last the tower of 
Antonia, and the southern wall of the temple ; 
and, through the ruins of Jerusalem, were advanc- 
ing towards their first place of encampment, the 
mount of Olives. But difficulties seemed to 
grow with success. A deep valley separated 
mount Moriah from Bethesda. From the bottom 
the attack was to be carried on against fort 
Antonia, and the contiguous portico. The ter- 
rific elevation of this fortress appeared greater 
than it was in fact, for Herod had caused the 
whole rock, on which he built it*, to be faced 
with marble. It was not possible either to storm or 
to batter it, before high mounds should be raised^ 
under the very eyes of the enemy ; an immense 
work, capable of discouraging any other nation 
than Romans, commanded by a prince they 
loved. After ten days of unceasing labour^ the 
machines were mounted high enough to batter 
the fort, when John, Simon, and the whole muU 
titudey united by love of coutvtx^ «t5\^\y^ ^cs^'5ij«X' 
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sally forth with. impetuous fury; while the moui 
at the foot of the tower Antonia was at on 
enveloped in flames, prepared secretly, by mea 
of the subterraneans, which the besieged y 
possessed. The Romans, confounded at tl 
unforeseen accident, are repelled even to the 
camp, the machines are reduced to ashes, tl 
mounds are overthrown. The Jews* insult the 
enemies in their own entrenchments, and tl 
besiegers become the besiege'd. But encourage 
by the voice and actions of their chief, they 
their turn repulse the Jews, and force them 
retreat again within their walls. But as soon 
the attacks of the Romans were suspended 1 
the destruction of their mounds and machine 
the miserable Jews recommenced their fal 
quarrels. Again they slaughter one anoth 
without mercy. Again they spread blood, fii 
and desolation through their own unhappy cil 
To this dreadful evil was now added famii 
The common people had been in utter want 
food for several days, and had sustained itu 
lives only by nightly expeditions, carryii 
off horses from the Romans, or herbs from tl 
gardens in th^ suburbs. But by the vigilance 
Titus they were soon deprived of these wretchi 
resources. Thence forwards the streets we 
filled with the dead and dying. Friends and re] 
tives fought for food. Mothers devoured their oi 
children. When Titus was informed of the 
dreadful scenes, his feelings of compassion we 
awakened. He published aii amnesty for \ 
who would give themselves up to his mere 
together with a promise o€ ptes^TNVsi^ \)aa ^v 
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the temple, and their religion with all its rites# 
But in vain were all his Offers ; they were rejected 
by those infatuated wretches, whose eyes were 
closed, whose hearts were hardened. In the 
mean time the Romans, by dint of incessant toil, 
had repaired their mounds, and with new ma- 
chines, they battered the Antonia. An angle 
of the wall, weakened by a mine which the Jews 
had opened to pass under the mound, sank in* 
The besieged had anticipated that misfortune, 
and when the Romans were preparing to force a 
passage that way, they found a second wall 
hastily erected to close that access. Titus, 
however, ordered an assault by scalade over the 
ruins of the old wall, and the fortress was taken, 
after an obstinate combat of ten hours. The 
Jews, then, set fire to the neighbouring portico, 
and Titus saw with grief the temple ready to be 
reduced to ashes. Again he offers them favour- 
able terms, calling God to witness that he is not 
guilty of that horrible profanation. But a kind 
of madness hurried on the inhabitants of the 
devoted city to destruction. The Roman general 
fought for the preservation of the temple, while 
the Jews seemed bent on its destruction. They 
feigned to make a sally from one of the most 
distant porticos. The Romans advance against 
them, pursue them, rush into the building in a 
crowd, and seek in vain for enemies who escape 
by various passages. The roof and pillars of 
that portico were of cedar, a material as easily 
destructible by fire as incorruptible by air. 
Moreover the Jews had Hned the whole with a 
a composition o£ bitumen, xewn^ vA ^\i\!^$«N»> 
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^ and had amassed together a quantity of dry w( 

& near the entrances. The fire is lighted, i 

*^ instantly gains the platform. From the bott 

of the walls, Titus beholds this conflagrati 

and numbers of his own men surrounded by 

flames. In vain he endeavours to succour thi 

His firmness yields to this spectacle. A fiooc 

tears bespeaks his pity and grief. Some of th 

Jl unfortunate men pierce themselves with th 

- Ia own swords, others ^hrow themselves headlc 

ll^ irom the galleries, not one escapes. 

* . Titus, at length, renouncing those comp 

sionate efforts which only sacrificed the lives 

his own men, orders the fort to be demolishi 

and the other porticos tot be burnt, without sp 

[R ^"S ^^y ^^^ ^^® interior of the temple ; tl 

planted the machines against the external w 

but they battered it uselessly during six days 

was necessary to have recourse to scalade ; tl 

it was that the most sanguinary assaults w 

given ; inclosed between walls of immense hejg 

and the blazing ruins of the porticos, it ^ 

scarcely possible for the combatants to ; 

.§• through the whirlwinds of smoke and dust ; 

»« intermixture of fighting Jews and Romans, : 

g: cries of the dying, the shouts of the victors, p 

vented the commands of the officers from bei 

heard. False prophets had announced in S 

that the glory of the Lord was about to be ma 

fested, and the people, alwajrs credulous, rush 

in crowds to the temple, which swelled the 

J;; mult and the carnage; in this disorder, a soldi 

^ contrary to the express order of Titus, threv 

firebrand into one of the Vmdoyjs oi ^J'^^ ^«a»S 
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that set lire to the galleries, whence the flames 
spread throughout the whole edifice. 

The Jews, at this sight, uttered a mournful 
cry of horror and despair, and Titus, almost as 
afflicted as themselves, commands the progress 
of the conflagration to be stopped ; but in vain 
he commands, his voice is no longer heard ; the 
eager desire of vengeance, and the cupidity of 
the soldiers,, excited by the view of gold and 
riches glittering on every side, impelled them to 
pillage and massacre.' Thus perished in the 
flames, a temple, for ages universally venerated, 
in the midst of two armies who had fought to 
save ft from that fate. Titus, admiring the won- 
'derful strength of the ramparts«of Sion, exclaim- 
ed, " the God of the Jews has himself combatted 
against them ; to him we owe the victory.'* 



JULIAN. 



Julian, who, besides the emperor Constantius, 
alone survived of all the numerous posterity of 
Constantius Chlorus, became an object of the 
suspicion and jealousy of the monarch. After 
seven months confinement, his life was preserved 
by the generous friendship and powerful inter- 
cession of the empress Eusebia; Athens was 
assigned by the emperor as the place of honour- 
able exile. Julian, who had displayed from early 
youth a propensity for the learning, manners, and 
religion of the Greeks, obeyed the mandate with 
pleasure ; and in the schools of Athens established 
that prepossession in favour o? \m NvcX.w^'Sk '«sx^ 
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talents, which was soon diffused over the Ro- 
man world. Constantius, finding that his single 
strength was unequal to the care of his extensive 
dominions, he was influenced by the advice of 
Eusebia, to give Julian his sister Helena in mar- 
riage, and to appoint him, with the title of Cesar, 
to reign over the countries beyond the Alps. 
Upon his arrival at Milan, Julian was received 
by the empress with the tenderness of a sister ; 
Constantius from his lofly tribunal, announced 
to the troops under arms, his intention of reward- 
ing with the purple the virtues of Julian, who 
on that day entered the twenty-fifth year of his 
age. The troops, as a token of applause, clkshed 
their shields agaiMSt their knees, while the officers 
with decent reserve, expressed their sense of the 
^ merits of the representative of Constantius. When 
Julian, as an unexperienced -youth, entered upon 
the government of Gaul, that country was in a 
wretched state, overrun and wasted by various 
German tribes. The education of Julian had 
rendered him more conversant with books than 
arms; but the habits of temperance recommended 
in the schools, were admirably suited to the dis- 
cipline of a camp ; and the eloquence he had 
practised, might excite or assuage the passions 
of an armed multitude. In his mar^h through the 
Gallic provinces, Julian seized the earliest oppor- 
tunity of displaying his valour, but the enterr 
prizes of his first campaign served less to deliver 
the oppressed country than to signalize his own 
courage ; and no sooner was he retired into win- 
der quarterBf than he was besieged by a host of 
Germans. The intrepidity o£ \Vve ^Vvac^ ^iwxv^^iv. 
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sated for .the deficiencies of* the place and garri- 
son, and at the end of thirty days the barbarians 
were compelled to retire. After having van- 
quished the Allemanni, and taken their king pri- 
soner, he passed the Rhine, and returned followed 
by twenty thousand captives, whom he had res- 
cued from the chains of the Germans ; the fruit 
of many victories over those fierce foes. As soon 
as his valour and conduct had secured an interval 
of peace, Julian applied himself to repair the 
cities of Gaul, and to restore their fortifications ; 
while, by large importations of corn from Bri- 
tain, he provided for the subsistence of the inha- 
bitants and garrisons. The leisure of his winter 
quarters was devoted to the offices of civil go- 
vernment. As far as his influence extended, he 
pitied and alleviated the distresses of the people ; 
and though he could not revive the martial spirit 
of the Romans, nor introd\ice the arts of industry 
among their savage enemies, yet the victories of 
the Cesar suspended for a short time the inroads 
of the barbarians, and delayed the ruin of the 
western world. 

While the Romans languished under tyranny, 
the praise of Julian was repeated in every part 
of the empire. The Germans dreaded the Cesar 
whose valour they had experienced ; the soldiers 
extolled the leader beneath whose banners they 
had conquered ; the grateful inhabitants of the 
provinces acknowledged their deliverance by 
him from the ravages of the enemy ; but Con- 
stantius dreaded the virtues he ought to have 
imitated, and his fawning favouivt^^ d^ctvfe^^^i. 
disposition of a prince indiffeteiiXto ^^^xa^^^ 
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averse from luxury. The jealousy of the em- 
peror was awakened, and quickly manifested 
Itself. The tranquillity of Gaul, and the alarm- 
ing state of the eastern frontier, afforded a speci- 
ous pretext for withdrawing the veteran legions 
from the former, and of thus disarming the Cesar, 
who was unjusdy suspected. The mandate for 
this purpose was issued, and Julian well knew 
that his compliance with the order would prove 
the destruction of himself, and .of the people he 
governed ; while his refusal would be regarded 
as an act of rebellion, and a declaration of war; 
yet the unappeasable suspicion of Constantius, 
and the peremptory nature of the command, leffc 
room neither for apology, nor even for candid 
interpretation. The struggle in the mind of Julian 
was long and severe, but at length his indignant 
feelings gave way to the submissive duties of the 
subject, and he gave orders for carrying into exe- 
cution the commands of the emperor ; but the sol- 
diers who were to be thus separated from their be- 
loved chief, could not conceal their discontent. 
Their murmurs were soon communicated from tent 
to tent. At the hour of midnight the impatient 
multitude rushed into the suburbs, encompassed 
the palace, and pronounced the irrevocable words, 
Julian Augustus. The prince endeavoured to 
withdraw himself from their tumultuary attach- 
ment ; but at the dawn of day they seized his 
person with respectful violence, placed him on 
the tribunal, and with loud shouts proclaimed 
him emperor. Till the third hour of the day, the 
inBexible Cesar austained tVievc prayers, their 
reproachcB, their menaces ; but Yv«i N»«i&\.^^ ^^x. 
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if he wished to live he must consent to reign. 
At length he yielded ; he was exalted on a shield ; 
a military collar was his diadem ; and after this 
ceremony was performed, Julian retired to the 
palace, apparently overwhelmed with grief. The 
first days of his reign were devoted to a variety 
of cares ; he moderated the zeal of his friends ; 
he protected the persons of his enemies ; he de- 
feated secret enterprizes formed against his dig- 
nity and life. He wished to save his country 
from the horrors of civil war, though he was de- 
termined to retain the station which he had 
assumed. In his own name, and in that of the army, 
he addressed a respectful epistle to Constantius, 
acknowledging his superiority, but reserving to 
himself the sovereignty of the provinces beyond 
the Alps, with the nomination of all other officers, 
the command of the troops, and the regulation 
of the finances. 

When Julian perceived that his moderate de- 
mands served only to increase the pride of his 
adversary, he boldly resolved to commit his life 
and fortune to the chance of war ; his success 
depended more upon the celerity of his move- 
ments, than upon the number of his troops. He 
assembled and divided his army in the neigh- 
bourhood of Basil ; one division, consisting of 
ten thousand men, was directed, under the com- 
mand of'Nevitta, to advance through Rhsetia and 
Noricum ; a similar body, led by Jovius and 
Jovinus, was ordered to follow the course of the 
roads through the Alps, and the northern con- 
fines of Italy. The instructions to the ^enec«l& 
were to hasten their march, to «5ite%&.;8Rfe^^S^»w^ 
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of their strength, and to join their sovereign under 
the walls of Sirmium. For himself Julian reserved 
a more difficult task : with three thousand volun- 
teers he plunged into the recesses of the Marsian 
forest, and for many days the fate of the young 
hero was unknown to the world. The secrcsy of 
his march, his diligence and vigour, surmounted 
every obstacle. He emerged at length between 
Katisbon and Vienna, at the place where he de- 
signed to embark his troops ; he seized a fleet of 
light brigantines, secured a supply of coarse pro- 
visions, and committed himself and his followers 
to the rapid stream of the Danube ; a favourable 
wind and the labour of his mariners, who inces- 
santly plied their oars, carried him in eleven days 
above seven hundred miles. Before his enemies 
could receive certain intelligence of his liaving 
left the' banks of the Rhine, he landed near Sir- 
mium. This city, the most populous of the 
Illyrian provinces, submitted to the victorius em- 
peror ; and here his brave officers effected the 
junction with their master. The seasonable death 
of Constantius delivered the Roman provinces 
from a civil war. On his return from his Asiatic 
to his European dominions, the son of Constan- 
tine the Great breathed his last, at a small town 
not far from Tarsus. A fever, occasioned by 
the agitation of his mind, and the fatigues of 
his journey, carried him off in the forty-fifth 
year of his age, and the twenty-fourth of his 
reign. It is said that before he expired, he 
named Julian for his successor. Upon the ap- 
proach of Julian to the im^^rial city, all Con- 
'9tahijnopl& poured forth to me^t «gcv^\^^^\ ^ 
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iiero, whose inexperienced youth had vanquished 
the barbarians of Germany^ and had traversed 
in successful career the whole continent of Eu- 
rope, from the shores of the Atlantic to those of 
the Bosphorus. But the valour and conduct of 
Julian were less applauded than his humanity^ 
when his subjects beheld him in a mourning 
habit, accompany the funeral of the late empe- 
ror, and lament his death with tears ; forgetful 
of the injuries, and mindful only of the obligations 
which he had received from the son of Constan- 
tine. The hours of Julian after he had ascended 
the throne, were emploved in the diligent dis- 
charge of the duties of his exalted station. His 
temperance never suffered either mind or body 
to be relaxed by sensual indulgences ; a hasty 
dinner succeeded a morning epent in publii;? busi- 
ness ; and while his ministers retired to repose, 
the prince pursued his indefatigable studies. 
The supper of the emperor was still less sub- 
tantial than his dinner* After a short interval of 
rest he was awakened by the entrance of fresh 
secretaries, who had slept the preceding day. 
Disdaining the amusements of the circus, the 
philosophic sovereign seemed to consider every 
moment lost, which was not devoted to the aa- 
vantage of the public or the improvement of his 
own mind. He reformed the imperial court, dis- 
missing the whole train of slaves and dependants, 
who had crowded the palace, and whose expencc 
exceeded that of the legions. He disbanded the 
army of spies and informers, and manifested 
throughout his whole reign a love of freedom, 
and an attention to the fotta& oi \)(v& t^^^i^^. 
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The ^ostacy of Julian from Christianity has 
obscured the lustre of his character. An extreme 
attachment to the gods of Athens and Rome, 
constituted his ruling passion, and the influence 
of religious prejudice was permitted to corrupt 
the powers of an enlightened understanding, and 
to produce a mischievous effect on the govern- 
ment of the empire. Though he did not actually 
persecute the Christians, yet by marked prefe- 
rence shown to pagans with reject to honours, 
offices, and emoluments, he laboured to repress 
the former, and to encourage the latter. ^He 
commanded the rebuilding of the ancient temple 
^f Jerusalem, and the restoration of its former 
beauty. The Jews, in hopes at last of obtaining 
the completion of their wishes, flocked together 
-from -every part of the empire, and contributed 
their fortunes and labours to accelerate the 
desired event ; but the power of a great monarch, 
and the enthusiasm of a whole people, were ex- 
erted in vain. ^A pagan historian, Ammianus 
Marcellinus, asserts, that horrible balls of fire, 
breaking out from the foundations with frequent 
and reiterated attacks, rendered the place from 
time to time, inaccessible to the scorched and 
blasted workmen ; and the victorious element 
<:ontinuing in this manner, obstinately and reso- 
lutely bent, as it were,* to drive them to a dis- 
tance, the undertaking wi\s relinquished. Eight 
months afler tlie death of his predecessor, Julian 
took the field against tlie Persians, with an army 
of 65,000 well disciplined soldiers, a fornn'dable 
body of Scyth'mn auxiliaries, and several tribes 
of Arabs ; a fleet of eleveaVv\xiv(Vte^&^\Vxvvvv^*^gLt.- 
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ing the Euphrates, attended the movements, and 
supph'ed the wants of his troops. The tempe- 
rance, sobriety, and courage of the emperor, were 
conspicuous during the whole of the expedition. 
For a long time he was victorious, subduing a 
vast extent of country, and taking many cities. 
But at last prosperity forsook him : he himself 
had rashly destroyed vessels, with all their stores, 
excepting provision for twenty days ; for listen- 
ing to the insidious advice of a pretended I^ersian 
deserter, he had determined to forsake the banks 
of the rivers Tigris and Euphrates, and to advance 
into the heart of Persia. The Romans were soon 
surrounded by vast numbers of Persian cavalry, 
cutting them off from all supplies and forage ; 
and though the attacks of the enemy were con- 
tinually repelled, yet those of famine and the 
climate were not so easily guarded against. 
While Julian was pursuing his march through a 
mountainous region, the rear of the army was 
suddenly attacked ; without his cuirass, defended 
only by a shield snatched from the arm of a 
soldier, the prince rushed hastily against the 
enemy, at the head of a small detachment. He 
succeeded in repulsing the assault, but was 
pierced by a javelin, and carried off from the 
field insensible. On recovering from the fainting 
fit, he called for his horse and arms ; but his 
strength was exhausted, and symptoms of ap- 
proaching death appeared. This extraordii^iary 
man expired in the thirty-second year of his 
age, after a reign of one year and eight months 
from the death of Constantius. 
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PART III. 

SCENES AND PHENOMENA IN NATURAL 

HISTORY. 

OF THE HARMATTAKy THE SIROCCO, THE 
SAMIEL, AND SIMOOM, WlNDS. 

The Hainnattan is a very extraordinary wind, 
which blows periodicfdly, tcom the interior parts 
of Africa towards the Atlantic ocean. It pre- 
vails principally during the oKMiths of December, 
January and February. It comes on indisdHmi- 
nately at various hours of the day ; at any time 
of tide ; at different periods of the moon ; con- 
tinuing, sometimes, only a day or two; some- 
times five or six, and sometimes sixteen dajrs ; 
and there are generally three or four returns of 
it during the season. It blows with a moderate 
degree of force, not quite so strong as the sea 
breeze. A fog, or thick haze, always , accom- 
panies the Harmattan; so that places, not a 
quarter of a mile £stant from one another, are 
frequently rendered invisible by it. The sun, 
completely obscured during the greater part of 
the day, appears only for an hour or two at 
noon ; and then of a mild red colour exciting no 
painful sensation in the eye. The particles of 
which this io^ is compose<]Q are often deposited 
vpon the leaves of trees, and on the skins of 
aaimalB, giving them a wY^tisYvWe* 
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Extreme dryness is another property of this 
wind ; while it continues, no dew is visible, 
vegetables are withered, and the grass becomes 
dry like hay. This evaporating quality' is so 
powerful, that the covers of books, even closely 
shut up in trunks, are bent as if exposed to fire. 
Housenold furniture is greatly damaged; the 
pannels of wainscotting split ; the joints of the 
pest-laid floors of seasoned wood open wide* 
The human body feels its parching effect. The 
eyes, nostrils, lips and palate, are rendered 
tnereby drjr and uneasy ; the lips and nose sore ; 
and, though the air is cool, tnere is a trouble- 
some sensation of pricking heat on the skin. If 
the Harmattan continue four or five days, the 
epidermis peels off; first, from the hands and 
face, and nnally from the whole body. Tliough 
this wind i^ fatal to vegetable life, and produces 
such unpleasant effects upon the human frame, 
yet it does not occasion diseases ; but, on the 
contrary, actually stops the progress of many. 

The Sirocco resembles the Harmattan in some 
of its results ; but, in one very important respect, 
widely differs from it, as it is extremely insalu- 
brious. Its medium heat is calculated at 112 
degrees. It is fatal to vegetation, and destruc- 
tive to mankind, especially strangers to the 
climate. It depresses the spirits miserably, and 
often suspends the powi^rs of digestion. During 
the afflicting period of its continuance, the si^ 
commonly sink under the pressure of their dis- 
orders; As soon as this dreadful visitation 
comes, the air becomes heated to an excessive 
degree; the whole atmospVieie «eeisi^ vc&oskl^' 
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the pores of the skin open at once ; the fibres of 
the body relax. All nature appears to languish ; 
vegetation dies away ; the beasts of the field 
droop ; the animal spirits are too exhausted to 
admit of any exertion ; all corporeal elasticity is 
lost. While this tremendous wind continues to 
blow, the inhabitants of the towns which it visits 
shut their doors and windows, and hang up 
wetted blankets against them to exclude the 
glowing air, and continually sprinkle water over 
their apartments. No one who is not com- 
pelled by necessary occupation ventures forth. 
The streets and avenues are deserted. The 
Sirocco is the scourge of many parts of Italy ; 
of Sicily, and particularly of the city of Palermo, 
in which it rages with peculiar violence, as that 
place is almost surrounded by lofly mountains, 
the ravines and valleys of which are almost 
burnt up by the heats of summer. 

A dreadful wind infests the widely-extending 

deserts around Bagdad, the once magnificent 

capital of the Saracenic empire. This is the 

Samiel. The camels traversing those dreary 

regions, by instinct or experience, discern its 

approach, utter a plaintive cry, and bury their 

faces in the sands. Their masters prostrate 

themselves by their side, and following their 

example, await in trembling silence its rapid 

passage. In a few minutes it commonly passes, 

and the danger is gone. But those who are 

spared to rise, often find some of their com- 

7>anions destroyed by its cruel operation ; for 

the JImbs and trunks of the unfortunate persons 

who inhale it fall asunder, a&\£)a^\xv^v»xA»xvfeQ>\^^ 

n 
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irresistible, mortification. Similar to this wind 
if not indeed the same, is the Simoom ; which 
raises the sand storms, and spreads desolation in 
the Arabian and African deserts. Of this, 
amongst other travellers, the celebrated Bruce, 
who visited the Abissinian source of the Nile« 
has given the following impressive account. 

<< We were at once surprised and terrified by 
a sight, surely one of the most magnificent m 
nature. In the vast expanse of desert around 
us, we saw a number of prodigious pillars of 
sand at different distances, moving sometimes 
with great celerity ; at others, stalking on with 
majestic slowness. At intervals, we imagined 
they- were about to overwhelm us instantly ; and 
small quantities of sand did actually, more than 
once, reach us« Again, they would retreat so 
as to be almost out of sight, their tops reaching 
to the very clouds. There those tops often 
separated from the bodies ; and these, once dis- 
joined, dispersed in the air and did not appear 
more. Sometimes tli4^yr were broken near the 
middle, as if stricken by a <;annoi>-baJI. About 
noon they began to advance upon us with con- 
siderable swiftness, borne along by a smart 
breeze. Eleven of them ranged along side of 
us about the distance of three miles. The 
largest of them, from that distance, appeared tp 
be about ten feet in diameter. Jt was m vain to 
think of flying ; for neither the most active horse, 
nor the swiftest sailmg ship, could have outf 
stripped the rapid movements of those threaten- 
ing columns. Happily for us, the wind sud* 
denly veering round, hurried l\\Q;m v«V3 Vcv. ^^ 

o2 
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Opposite direction. On another occasion, the 
same tremendous spectacle was presented to us, 
with circumstances of still more impressive 
grandeur. The pillars of sand began to appear 
immediately after sun-rise, like a thick wood, 
almost darkening that glorious luminary. For 
nearly an hour, his rays shining through, gave 
them the appearance of pillars of fire. One of 
our guides, upon being asked whether he had 
ever seen such a sight before, replied, that he 
had often seen them as terrible, but never more 
so; but that what he feared most, was an ex- 
treme redness in the air, which was a sure pre- 
sage of the approach of the Simoom, He 
warned us all to fkll upon our faces, with- our 
mouths upon the earth, so as not to take in the 
atmospheric air as long as we could hold our 
breath, the instant he should give the word. 
Soon after, while we were contemplating, with 
great pleasure, the rugged summit of Chiggre 
mountain, to which we were approaching, and 
where we expected to solace ourselves with 
plenty of good water, he called out with a loud 
voice, 'fall on your faces, for here is the Simoom.' 
I saw, coming from the south-east, a haze, in 
colour like the purple part of a rainbow. It did 
not occupy twenty yards in breadth, and was 
about twelve feet high from the ground. It was 
a kind of blush upon the air, and it moved very 
rapidly ; for I could scarcely turn to fall upon 
the ground with my head to the northward, 
when I felt the heat of its current plainly upon 
tny face. We all lay ftat on the ground, as if 
dead, tUl we were told that \t wBLftXAw^w^-^w. 
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The purple haze was indeed past, but the Hght 
air that still blew was of heat to threaten suno- 
cation; nor was I free from an asthmatic affec- 
tion, proceeding from the small quantity of that 
enflamed air imbibed by me, until nearly two 
years after." 



IGNEOUS METEORS. 

In the tropical climates, igneous meteors are 
more common, and more splendid, than in the 
temperate zones. Don Ulloa gives an impres- 
sive description of one which he saw, when he 
was at Quito in Peru. <^ About nine at night," says 
he, " a globe of fire appeared to rise from the 
side of die mountain Pichincha, so large and 
brilliant that it diffused light over all the parts 
of the city opposite to that mountain. It con- 
tinued its career from west to south, until it 
disappeared behind another mountain. Its 
figure was spherical ; its apparent diameter about 
one foot. In the' first half of its visible course, 
it emitted a prodigious effulgence, which gra- 
dually faded." Meteors of this kind, astonish- 
ingly large and dazzling, and often bursting 
with an amazingly loud explosion, are most fre- 
quent in the equatorial regions ; but they have 
been seen^ likewise in other parts of the world. 
History presents to us various accounts of such 
phenomena. At Bononia, in Italy, a very ex- 
traordinary meteor exhibited itself in the air, by 
computation, thirty miles above the surface of 
the earth, apparently twice the diameter o€ tk^ 
mooa ODC way, and as btoa^Xke Q\5cwt\ ^^^^c^s--* 

o ^ 
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considering its vast height, it could not hftve 
been less than a mile long and half a mile in 
breadth. This great body of ignited vapour 
travelled westward with a most rapid course, at 
the rate of a hundred and sixty miles a minute ; 
and having traversed Italy, nnally passed off 
towards the Adriatic. In its whole progress, 
wherever it approached, a hissing noise was 
heard, resembling that of a firework. At length 
it exploded over the sea, with a sound much 
louder than the report of a cannon, which was 
immediately succeeded by another sound like 
the rattling of heavy carts on a paved road. 

In the month of August, 1783, a wonderful 
meteor appeared, which was seen in all parts of 
Great Bntain, ^t Paris, at Nuits in Burgundy, 
and even at Rome. When it first rose, its 
figure was round ; but, as it ascended, it became 
elliptical, and expanded into a tail. In one part 
of its course, it seemed to undergo a remarkable 
change, similar to bursting ; after which, it pro- 
ceeded no longer as. an entire mass, but was 
apparently divided into a cluster of balls of dif- 
fierent m^mitudes, all together, leaving a train 
behind. The body of this fire-ball, even before 
it separated into distinct parts, did not exhibit 
a uniform brightness, but contained lucid and 
dim spots, constantly changing their respective 
positions, exhibiting the appearance of internal 
agitation or boiling matter. It is supposed to 
have described a track of a thousand miles, at 
least, over the earth's surface ; to have varied 
Jts height from fifty to sixty miles ; and to have 
Awr$t and re^united seyeraiV time% Wox^vXA^aso^ 
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explosion. Judging from it6 elevation, the bulk 
of this meteor is conjectured to have been not 
less than half a mile in diameter ; and its velocity 
is supposed to have been not less than forty 
miles in a second. 

In the November of the year 174j9, as an offi- 
cer on board the Montague man-of-war, then at 
sea, Was taking an observation, one of the 
quartet-masters called aloud and hastily to him, 
to look to windward. On directing his eye that 
way, he observed a large globe of blue fire, at 
the distance of about tliree miles from the ship. 
The topsails were immediately lowered ; but the 
meteor came so fast upon them, that before they 
could raise the main-tack, the fire-ball was seen 
to rise almost perpendicularly, not above fort^ 
or fifty yards from the main-chains, when it 
exploded with a noise and percussion as violent 
as if hundreds of cannon had been discharged 
together ; at the same time, diffusing a strong 
sulphureous smell. By this shock, the main- 
top-mast was shattered to pieces, and the main- 
mast rent quite down to th6 keel. Five men 
were beaten down by the force of the explosion. 



BALLOONS. 

In the year 1766, Cavendish discovered that 
inflammable air, or hydrogen gas, is seven times 
lighter than common air ; and thence it ' was 
concluded, that if a globe, made of a material 
sufficiently light and thin, were filled ^vt^^3E»^ 

^ws, it would necessarily iiae, ^R\v^^ ^^ ^^ ^ 
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aerostation seemed thus upon the point of being 
discovered in Britain^ two brothers of the name 
of Montgolfier, paper manufacturers at Annonay, 
in France, distinguished themselves by exhi- 
biting a balloon of considerable magnitude ; the 
internal air of which being rarified by heat, and 
thus being rendered lighter than the atmos- 
pheric air, it ascended to a considerable height. 
Soon after, the philosophers at Paris effected 
the same purpose. The first person who as- 
cended into the atmosphere by means of a bal- 
loon, was Pilatre de Rozier ; who a£Porded this 
wonderful spectacle to the astonished populace 
of Paris. In September, 1784, Lunardi, an 
Italian, ascended from the Artillery Ground, 
London ; and, during the course of his voyage, 
the thermometer was so low as 29°, and the 
drops of water which adhered to the balloon 
were frozen. Novelty made the sight grand 
and interesting, which became still more im- 
pressive from the universal sentiment of terror 
excited by the danger incurred by the person 
thus exposing himself. A delicate female was so 
overcome by it that she died upon the spot, ter- 
rified into convulsions ; several fainted, and the 
admiration of the anxious multitude was inde- 
scribable. The most daring of all aerial voyiiges 
was performed by Blanchard and Jeffiries, across 
the straits of Dover to France, in January, 1785. 
About noon the balloon was launched near 
Shakspeare's Cli£P. As there was little wind, 
their progress was very slow; but the prospect 
of the southern coast of 'E^^laxvd) which un- 
folded itself to their vteyr, w\^ N^^^^ ^'^ ^^ 
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French coast displayed before their eyes, were 
most beautiful and magnificent. They threw 
out a bottle from their car ; from which, in its 
descent, issued a steam like smoke with a rush- 
ing noise, and when it struck tlie water, made 
a shock which affected the balloon, and was 
sensibly felt by the aeronauts. They passed 
over the high lands between Cape Blanc and 
Calais ; the machine attaining a greater elevation 
than it had done during the other part of its 
flight. Finally, it descended in safety in the 
forest of Guiennes. 

Pilatre de Rozier saw the sun rise twice in the 
course of the same day. A phenomenon which, 
probably, before him no mortal ever witnessed. 
At the conclusion of one of his airy Expeditions, 
he descended in a wood, just at the close of day, 
and found that to the inhabitants of the valley, 
the sun had %et. A sudden thought arose in his 
mind, that he might obtain a sight of the son 
once more, before that glorious luminary finally 
disappeared from our hemisphere. He desired 
the peasants, who surrounded and held the bal- 
loon, to let go their grasp. Then, throwing out 
all his ballast, he mounted into the atmosphere 
with vast rapidity, and in a few minutes was 
cheered by the beams of the star of day ; while 
the country beneath was involved in the shades 
of darkness. To him, as he ascended, the sun 
must have appeared to be rising again, with a 
celerity equal to that of his real movement. 
But this undaunted philosopher lost his life, 
together with his friend and companion, Remain^ 
in an experiment undertaketi yi\\)\ VJcvfe \o\«^<>rssn. 
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of discovering a method of. elevating or lowering 
aerostatic machines at pleasure* For this pur- 
pose, a small balloon, filled with rarified air, was 
attached to a larger balloon inflated with hydro- 
gen gas. The smaller machine, upon the plan 
of Montgolfier, was placed at a proper distance 
below the other; and it was supposed, that by 
increasing or diminishing the fire in the former, 
the aggregate weight of both, and of the whole 
apparatus, would' be proporti(mably augmented 
or lessened. In June, 1785^ they ascended in a 
machine thus prepared. But not long had the ad- 
venturers left the earth's surface, before the bal- 
loon of inflammable air was observed to swell very 
considerably, and the aeronauts appeared to be 
anxiously opening the valves to let some of the 
gas escape. Soon after the machine was discerned 
to be on fire, at the height of three quarters of 
a mile from the ground. The silk, of whiph the 
larger balloon was made, was seen to collapse ; 
anaf^ the whole fell quickly with such celerity, 
that both the gentlemen were killed. Pilatre de 
Rozier was quite dead when he reached the 
earth ; and Bomain, having exhibited some faint 
signs of life, expired almost immediately. In 
the September of thesame year, Baldwin ascend- 
ed with a gas-balloon from Chester-; he mounted 
to a very great elevation; and in his ascent, he 
observed that the stratum of vapours nearest 
the earth, appeared like pure white clouds in 
detached masses, which seemed to increase as 
he rose. Thev soon coalesced, and formed, as it 
frere, a ses of cotton, here and there tufting by 
//re action of the air in tUe uud\^X\3iT\i^^ ^^n oC 
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the clouds. The whole, then, became an ex- 
tended white floor of clouds ; over which, at 
great and unequal distances, he saw an immense 
assemblage of thunder clouds, each parcel con- 
sisting of whole acres of vapour in the densest 
form, somewhat resembling huge hills of snow. 
Some of thesa clouds were moving slowly in 
various directions, forming a scene truly asto^ 
nishing and majestic. 



DESCRIPTION OF AN ERUPTION FROM MOUNf 

VESUVIUS. 

On the twelfth and two following days of June, 
1794, shocks of earthquake were felt at Naples, 
. and in difPerent parts of the Campagna Felice ; 
and various indications of an approaching erup- 
tion, such as rumbling, subterraneous sounds, 
decrease of water in wells, and a high degree of 
electricity in the air, were perceived at Resina 
and other places. On the fifteenth of the same 
month, another shock of earthquake was felt at 
Naples; and, at the same instant, a fountain of 
bright fire, attended with a very black smoke 
and loud report, was seen to spnng forth from 
the middle of the cone of Vesuvius, and to rise 
to a great height. Fresh fountains of fire suc- 
ceeded one another rapidly, all tending in a 
direct line towards the towns of Resina and 
Torre del Greco. It is impossible that any de- 
scription should convey an adequate idea of this 
tremendous scene of flame, and of the horrid 
noises produced by tWs fe«x^\s\ «^^t^\^^ 's^ 
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nature. The sound was a mixture of the lou< 
thunder, with incesBant reports as from a nus 
oui heavy artillery, accompanied by a contin 
hollow munnur, like the distant roar of 
ocean during a violent etorm, and a rugl 
noise like what is occasioned by the ascent < 
flight of rockets. The frequent iall of h 
stones and cinders, thrown up to an amai 
height from some of the fresh openings in 
mountain, made each a concussion in the ei 
and air as kept all the houses of Naples ii 
constant tremor for several hours, their d< 
and windows rattling, and their bells ring 
This was an hour of horror and fear. Fro 
bright full moon, and star-light, the hem 
were suddenly obscured; the moon appearei 
in eclipse, aqd quickly all was lost in darkn 
Hie lamentation of multitudes crowding 
streets, and solemn religious processions, ad 
to the terrors of the scene. All this time t) 
was not the smallest appearance of fire or sm 
fVom the crater on the summit of Vesuvius; 
the black smoke and ashes rising from many i 
mouths or craters, formed an enormous and dc 
bedy of clouds over the whole mountain, 
which began to give signs of being replete i 
electric fluid by exhibiting flashes of rag 
lightning, which is the constant attendant u 
the most violent eruptions. About four o'cl 
in the morning of the sixteenth, the great cr 
of Vesuvius began to throw out Brooke tin 
with red ; and, from a new opening, a torren 
Mva burst out, which ran with great velo 
through a wowi, setting il on fae •, mA » 
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having traversed three miles, stopped before it 
arrived at the vineyards and cultivated lands. 
The summit of the mountain was soon wrapt in 
clouds and darkness, and remained in that state 
for many days. But above these clouds, though 
tliemselves greatly elevated, fresh columns of 
smoke from the crater were seen rising furiously 
still higher, until the whole mass assumed the 
form of -a vast pine-tree ; while in that gigantic 
pile of heavy clouds, the volcanic lightning was 
frequently visible, even in broad day. In a few 
hours, the lava poured forth from the several 
fresh mouths on the southern side of the moun- 
tain, had reached the sea, and was running into 
it, having, in its fearful course, overwhelmed 
and burnt the greater part of Torre del Greco, 
the principal stream passing through the very 
centre of the town. By the time these circum- 
stances had taken place, Vesuvius was so com- 
pletely concealed in its own darkness, that the 
violent operations going on in and upon it were 
no longer discernible ; but the dreadful noises» 
and the red tinge on the clouds over the cone, 
were evident indications of the activity of the 
fire underneath. The breadth of the stream of 
lava, which, protruding itself into the sea, formed 
a new promontory therein, was 1204 feet. Its 
height above the water was twelve feet, and its 
depth beneath the surface as many ; its projec- 
tion 626 feet. Where it was in contact with the 
base of this promontory, the sea water was boil- 
ing as in a caldron. Sir Wm. Hamilton, who 
gave this description of the sublime «cetve^\^ww% 
/o a boat at least a hundTefli -^wfta S\wev '>s.^ ^ 

1? 
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M^rving tlie water around him to smoke, plunged 
his hand in, and drew it out scalded. His boat- 
men, seeing that the pitch from the bottom of 
their boat was melting fast, and floating on the 
uurSace of the sea, retired hastily from the spot, 
and landed him at some distance from the burning 
stream. The town of Torre del Ghreco contained 
about 18,000 inhabitants, all of whom, excepting 
about fifteen, who from age or infirmity could 
not be moved, and were overwhelmed by the 
lava m their houses, escaped to Castel k Mare, 
or to Naples. But so n^id was the progress of 
the lava, that after it had suddenly -changed its 
course, which at first threatened Resina, it ran 
' like a torrent over Torre del Greco, aUowing 
the unfortunate citizen scarcely time to escape 
with life. All their goods were utterly destroyed ; 
and many of them whose houses were sur« 
rounded, escaped the following day b^ coming 
out from th^ roofs of their habitations, and 
walking over the scoriae on the surface of the 
red-hot lava. This fiery deluge flowed so com- 
pletely over the cathedral, that only the summit 
of one of its towers was left visible. The bells 
which were in it, though neither cracked nor 
melted, were perfectly deprived of their tone. 
When the lava first ran into the sea, it threw up 
the water to a prodigious height, and with 
astounding noise. When Sir Wm. Hamilton 
visited the town, the tops of some of the houses 
were just apparent, and the timbers within still 
burning, caused bright flames to issue from the 
swrface of the melted mattet \ while small explo- 
alons, occasioned by tari^ed Q[\t vcv. cot&xi«^ 
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cellars, or by portions of gunpowder taking fire, 
threw up from time to time fragments of cinders 
and ashes. In the mean time, the wind having 
dispelled the darkness from the summit of Vesu- 
vius for a short space, it was discovered that a 
great part of the crater, particularly on the side 
opposite to Naples, had fallen in. The volumes 
of smoke, intermingled with ashes, were so dense 
as to appear to have the greatest difficulty in 
forcing their passage out of the now widely-ex- 
tended mouth of the mountain, which, after the 
crushing of the top, Vas at least two miles in 
circum&rence. Clouds piled on clouds, inces- 
santly succeeding one another, in a few hours 
formed such an elevated column of the darkest 
hue and most gloomy aspect, as appeared to 
menace Naples with instant destruction ; for, at 
one time, it was bent over the city, and seemed 
too massive and ponderous to be long supported in 
the air ; and had it burst and fallen, Naples would 
probably have shared the fate of Herculaneum 
and Pompeii. This terrific pillar was rendered 
yet more formidable by its ferilli, much fiercer 
and stronger than common lightning. So amazing 
was its height, that the mountain appeared like a 
mole-hill beneath it ; for the enormous mass ex- 
tended many miles into the atmosphere. The 
storms of thunder and lightning, attended fre- 
quently with heavy falls of rain and ashes, 
causing most destructive torrents of water and 
glutinous mud, mixed with huge stones and up- 
rooted trees, continued more or less to afflict the 
inhabitants on both sides of the volcano for two 
or three weeks, when tV\e W\, ^<i%Xx«^<;i^ -wcaKc^ 
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acres of cultivated land through a great extent 
of country. Some of these torrents came down 
with a horrible roaring noise; and others, forcing 
their way through the narrow gullies of the 
mountain, rose to the height of more than twenty 
feet, and spread more than half a mile. The 
mud, of which these streams were composed* 
being a kind of natural mortar, completely cased 
up, and totally ruined a great number of rich 
vmeyards. 



DESCRIPTION OF THE EARTHQUAKE AT LISBON. 

Never was a finer morning seen than that of 
the first of November, 1755. The sun shone in 
full lustre ; the whole face of the sky was serene 
and clear, and not the least warning was given of 
that dreadful event which made the opulent 
and populous city, Lisbon, a scene of horror and 
desolation. Thus wrote a learned dergyman, 
who was an eye-witness of that spectacle of 
distress and ruin. Between the hours of nine 
and ten of that fatal morning, I was seated in 
my apartment, finishing a letter, when the paper 
and the table began to tremble with a gentle 
motion. While I was considering what could be 
the cause of this, the whole house was shaken to 
its very foundation, which I imputed, at first, to 
the rattling of carriages, which usually passed at 
that time from Belem to the * palace ; but on 
listening more attentively, I heard a strange, 
Rightful sound, resembling the hollow rumbling 
of distant thunder. AW tms poc&^edi m\«6!& >VNasv 
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a minute, and then the thought occurred that this 
noise might be the forerunner of an earthquake. 
I threw down my pen, and started upon my feet, 
remaining for a moment in suspense whether to 
stay in the chamber or run out into the street. 
But from this state of inaction I was quickly 
roused by a stunning crash, as if every edifice of 
the city had fallen at once. The house was . 
shaken with such violence, that the upper stories 
immediately fell ; and though my apartment did 
not just then share the samei fate, yet every thing 
was thrown out of place in such a manner that 
it was difficult to keep standing. I expected 
each moment to be crushed to death, as the walls 
rocked to and fro in the most frightful manner, 
opening in many places ; large stones falling 
down on all sides from the cracks, and the ends 
of most of the raflers starting out from the roof. 
To complete the terror of the scene, the sky, in 
an instant, became so gloomy that no particular 
object could be distinguished. It was darkness 
that might be felt, owing, doubtless, to the pro- 
digious clouds of dust and lime raised by so 
violent a concussion. For ten minutes, or more, 
I was almost stifled. As soon as the gloom 
began to disperse, and the -violence of the shock 
seemed pretty much abated, the first object I 
perceived in the room was a woman sitting on the 
floor, with an infant in her arms, covered with 
dust, pale and trembling. Her consternation 
was so overpowering, that she could give no 
account how she entered, and could only ask for 
.a little water. Desiring her to thuvk q£ ^»:«\sv% 
ber life rAther than of quencVatisV^t xjwcw^ivsv^ 
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taking ber bjr the arm, I hurried doini the sU 
sad made directly for a part of the street wh 
opened to the Tagus ; but this pass^e was qi 
blocked up with the fallen bouses, so that it ' 
necessary to turn the other way. Having assie 
my feeble companion over a vast pile of nuns 
the haHsrd of my own life, juat as we w 
getting into another street, as there was one \ 
over which it was impossible to climb with 
the aid of hands and feet, I desired her to let 
her hold ; she did so, remaining two or Ui 
feet only behind me, when an enormous et 
iell from a tottering wall, and crushed to pit 
both mother and child. A long-narrow sti 
now lay before me to pass, the houses on eachi 
of which very \olty and old ; part of them aire 
overthrown, others continually falliiig, threai 
ing with deuh, at every step, the pasaeng 
■lany of whom lay killed before my eyes, 
-fontised so as to be incap^le of moving, 
endeavouring to esc^e. 'nirough this dreai 
and dangerous passage I proceeded with all 
speed I could exert ; and at last found uq 
jafe and unhurt in a large open Sfuce in fton 
a church, which had. been thrown down bi 
few minutes before, burying the (p«ater pai 
a numerous cmgregation in its ruins. Hm 
staid in this situation some little while, conui 
htg whither 1 should betake myself for refug 
determined to cdimb ovea* the ruins of the i 
end of the church, in order to get to. the r 
side> that, in oaae a£ a secmd shock, I. nugbi 
■removed as far as possible from die hou 
32j« wa9 accompUfhed by gnaX e»i4«n. \ 
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the river was assembled a vast concourse of 
pe^le; ladies half dressed; priests who had 
run from the altcurs in their sacerdotal vestments ; 
persons of every different rank and condition; 
some on their knees in 'silent prayer, others cry- 
ing aloud for mercy. In the micLst of this con- 
fusion, the second great shock came on, and 
completed the ruin of those buildings, which had 
been much shattered by the first. The conster- 
nation now became so universal, that the shrieks 
and cries of misericordia were heard from 
imother place of refuge at a great distance from 
us, together with the crash <$ the parish church 
which fell there, killing many on the spot, and 
mortally wounding others. The force of this 
shock was so great, that I could sc^cely^keep 
on my knees; but circumstances still more 
dreadful succeeded. Suddenly, a general out- 
cry was raised, '* the sea is coming, we: shall all 
be lo3t.*' Turning mv eyes towards the . river, 
which, in that part, is nearly four miles broad, 
I could pereeiye a most imaccountable heaving 
and swelling of the water, though nO' wind was 
stirring. In an instant appeared, at some dis- 
tance, a large body of water like a mountain, 
foaming, roaring) and rushing towar4s the shore; 
upon which it lK!oke with such impetuosity « that 
though all fled as fast as possible, ^any were 
actually Awept away, ajnd ithoi.rest above ^heir 
waist in water^ ^v^en at a : considevable way off 
from the bank. ASi for. myself^ Xfhonild oertmly 
have been lost had I not ;grasped a, large beam 
which lay on the grotind n^ar me^ and held; fast 
byjt till the w«tera i«t»x«»^ X» ^Qw&t Os^s^^ 
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which they did, with equal rapidity, nearly at 
the same instant. As danger now appeared to 
threaten as much from the sea as on land, I 
returned to the area where the church had stood, 
which I beheld sink in ruins. Thence, the ships 
were seen rolling and tossing as in a furious 
storm. Some of them had broken their cables, 
and were driven to the other side of the Tagus ; 
others were whirled round witli astonishing swift- 
ness ; several large boats were turned keel up- 
wards. A ,new quay, constructed of rough 
marble, was entirely swallowed up, with a multi- 
tude of persons who had taken refuge upon it, 
and imagined themselves to be in perfect safety. 
When the second shock took place, to those who 
were on board the vessels the whole city seemed 
to wave backwards and forwards, like the sea 
wh^n the wind begins to rise. The river imme- 
diately rose twenty feet, and in a moment sub- 
sided. At that Jarful instant, they saw the 
quay sink down, with the whole multitude upon 
it; and all the boats and vessels near enough 
were drawn into that horrible vortex, which 
closed upon them, so that not a sign or wreck of 
them was seen afterwards. From some of the 
fissures in the ground, fine white sand was ejected 
to a prodigious height. A third shock, less 
violent, quickly followed. The sea again ad^ 
vanced, and retired with equal celerity. To 
complete the dreadful catastrophe, when night 
came on, the whole remaining city appeared to 
be enveloped in one immense blaze. It was 
on £re in at least a hundred different places at 
once. Jhis fatal day b^ng«i»o\«ifflDkfe^vN^^ 
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the Roman Catholic church, lamps and tapers 
were lighted in every chapel. These, setting 
fire to the curtains and wood-work^ soon commu- 
nicated the flames to the adjoining houses, and 
spread the conflagration far and wide. More 
than sixty thousand persons have perished in 
this common and most severe calamity ; and rich 
and poor who survive are reduced to the same 
level of poverty and suffering. 



S52T 



EARTHQUAKES IN CALABRIA. 

The year T783 was fatally marked by the de- 
solation of the most fertile and beautiful regions 
of Europe. Calabria in Italy, with parts of 
Sicily, were the scenes of the most tremendous 
earthquakes ever experienced, even in those vol- 
canic countries. A succession of those opera- 
tions of nature, beginning at the city of Amantea, 
on the coast of the Tyrrhene sea, proceeded 
along the western shore to Cape Spartivento, 
and up the eastern side as &r as Cape Alice, 
and left not one town undestroyed through the 
whole of that extensive tract. For several 
months^ the earth continued in an unceasing 
tremor, increasing at certain intervals to violent 
shocks ; some of which were horizontal, whirling 
like a vortex ; others vertical, like pulsations 
beating upwards ; and were sometimes so violent, 
that the heads of the loftiest trees almost touched 
the ground, rocking from side to side. During 
a great part of the time, iVve mtva-vtet^^Qj^vc^^ 
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and violent, often accompanied with liglitnin^ 
and furious gusts of wind. Houses, churches, 
towns, and villages, were buried in one promis- 
cuous ruin. Hills were overthrown, and carried 
to considerable distances from their original 
situations. Rivers suddenly forsook their chan- 
nels, and returned as suddenly, inundating the 
adjacent lands. Streams of water gushing from 
the earth were thrown up high into the air. Large 
plantations of olive and mulberry trees were 
instantaneously transmitted from one place to 
another. The town of Casal Nuova was over- 
whelmed with hasty and complete destruction ; 
the Princess Gerace Grimaldi perishing in a 
moment, with four thousand of her subjects. 
An inhabitant of that country, who happened to 
be on the summit of a neighbouring hill when 
the destroying shock came, looking earnestly 
back to the residence of his family, could discern 
no traces of it ; but beheld only the horrid cloud 
of dust which rose from the falling houses. The 
iiihabitants of Scylla escaped from their town 
situated on the celebrated rock of that name, 
fled with their prince to a little harbour at the 
base of the hill ; but a refluent wave, which had 
been driven far on land, swept them away into 
the deep with irresistible force. It is computed 
that upwards of forty thousand persons perished 
by these earthquakes. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE 1>ESERT AND MONASTERY OP 
THE GRAND CHARTREUSE, GIVEN BY CLAUDE 
LANCELOT IN THE YEAR 1667. 

From Annecy we proceeded to the grand 
Chartreuse, near Grenoble. No adequate de- 
scription can be given of the awful magnificence 
of this dreary solitude. For some hours we 
travelled through a thinly inhabited country: 
here and there we saw a few scattered huts in- 
terspersed, but soon even these disappeared. 
No object is offered to the eye, but barren wastes 
or dark fbrests, which seemed of almost inter- 
minable length, and were nearly impervious to 
. the light. During the morning we saw many 
herds of wild deer, with hares and foxes in great 
numbers, and not unfrequently we were alarmed 
by the howling of wolves. Gradually the forests 
became hilly, and then rocky. Our attention 
was solely occupied by the romantic beauty of 
the surrounding scenery, when the forest sud- 
denly opened, and we, saw before us what is 
properly the entrance to the desert of the grand 
Chartreuse. 

Imagine a gloomy forest, abruptly terminated 
by immense mountains. The summits covered 
with snow, .and the sides presenting a bare front 
of naked rock, and beetling brows, undiversified 
by the least symptom of vegetation. The desert 
of the Chartreuse is accessible only by one ex- 
ceedingly narrow defile. This pass, which is no 
more man a few feet wide, is truly tremendous. 
It winds between stupendous granite t^^Vjs^^ 
which overhang and appear evex-j tivqw\«b1 x^^b^^ 
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to fall with dreadful crash, and ovarwhdm the 

awe-struck traveller. Indeed, the critts ubove 

project so far bejond the perpendicuUur, that 

they seem to be suspended absolutely without 

support. They cast such an awful gloom on 

the path, that the horses, as well as ourselves, . 

seemed impressed with fear, and ready to start 

back at the strangeness of the scene, and the 

sullen, hollow echo of every footfall. At the 

farther end of the defile, is a tumbling mountam- 

torrent. We crossed it on a rude stone-bridge, 

and at a short turning of the road, sudd^y 

came in sight of the tremendous Alp on whidn 

the monastery is placed. The mountam on which 

it is situated, though apparently of inaccessible 

height, is yet surrounded by rocks still more 

elevated, whose tops are quite snow-capped. 

B&yond the defile neither animal nor vegetable 

life is perceivable^ No huntsman winds his horn 

in these dreaiy solitudes ; no shepherd's pipe 

disturbs the dead repose, nor awakens the echoes 

of the brags. The mountaineers never lead their 

flocks beyond this entrance ; even beasts of prey 

seem to shrink back from the dreaded pass, and 

instinctively to avoid a desert which furnishes 

neither subsistence nor covert. Nothing meets 

the eye but dreadful precipices and rude fVag- 

ments of rock, diversified with glaciers in every 

possible fiuitastic figure. Our mules began to 

ascend slowly. The road' is rough, and winds 

round the mountain. To describe the terrors 

of the ascent is no easy task. Sometimes the 

path was merely a narrow \edge, %<i«XGel^ afibrd- 

fng foming for the mules> «cA oN«-\v«x!i%\\i% 
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dizzy precipices below. At other parts, the 
rocks jutting out above, formed a complete arch 
over head, rendering the path so dark that the 
way was hardly visible. !nrequently huge frag- 
ments of rocK fell with stunnine cradi from 
above, always threatening destruction, and occa- 
sionally entirejy blocking up the road. We were 
then obliged to use tools, brought on purpose, to 
make fresh stepping-places. Once, we had to 
pass over k narrow pine-plank, which shook at ' 
ev^ry step. This was the bridge over a yawning 
chasm, menacing destruction to the traveller 
from its marble jaws. Often we passed close by 
the sides of abysses, so profound as to be totally lost 
in darkness; while the sullen roar of the waters, 
struggling in their cavities, shook the very crags 
on which we trod. As we ascended higher, we 
were every now and then disturbed by the hoarse 
screams of the eagles, the only tenants of these 
wilds, who started from their eyries at the sudden 
disruption of the masses of stone above, and 
wheeled ih wide circles round the mountain. 
Afier toiling for some hours in this manner^ we 
reached the [Precincts, or rather outward court, 
of the mon^ter^. This building is not a part of 
thie monastery itself, but is a distinct establish- 
ment, composed of lay-brothers, or other per- 
sons who widi to be under the direction of the 
Chartreux, without wholly conforming to the 
severity of their rule. These principally nianage 
the temporal concerns of the commumty ; and, 
by their industry, their few wants are eiisily sh]^ 
plied. All round the court, are cells for the 
residetice of those exsxdtxg lJ\«tti 'wXv'Ci ^^vsi^'^ 

a 
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their working hours in the various handicraft 
labours necessary to the whole society. 

Here we gladly partook of some refreshment. 
Our journey, however, was not yet terminated. 
We had to ascend nearly a mile farther before 
we could arrive at the monastery itself. The 
difficulties in the first part of the ascent, appear- 
ed mere trifles in comparison with those we had 
to encounter in the latter. The snow rendered 
the path so dubious, and the ice made it so slip- 
pery, that we scarcely took a step but at the 
imminent hazard of our lives. The constant 
sliding of loose stones under the snow, added to. 
the danger. The monastery itself is as striking 
. as its approach ; for its prodigious strength, and 
high antiquity, give it a singularly venerable ap- 
pearance. The circumstances of its position 
increase the sensation of awe. The Chartreuse, 
though situated a whole league above the base 
of the mountain, is yet placed in a valley,, as it 
respects the summit. Nay, so far are the clifis 
elevated above its highest turrets, that it takes 
two hours more of hard travelling to attain the 
highest practicable poini;. In fistct, the stupend- 
ous rocks that enclose it on every side reach far 
above the clouds; which, indeed, rest mostly 
upon their summits, where they form a dense 
shade, which, like a dark awning, completely 
conceals the sun from view. Were not this the 
case, the fierce reflection of his beams would be 
almost insupportable. Even on the brightest 
day, owing to the proximity of the rocks, the sun 
is only visible, as from the bottom of a . deep 
w^U. On the west, there \a a '^\X\e"%^«kG^^^Vv*L^ 
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being thus sheltered, is occupied by a grove of 
pine-trees. On all sides, the crags, as steep as 
so many- walls, are not more than ten yards from 
the edince, by which means a dim, gloomy twi- 
light reigns perpetually within ; so that it is diffi- 
cult to read small print but by lamp light, even 
jn the noon of the brightest summer's day. The 
chapel of the monastery is extremely neat, 
wainscotted throughout, and in good preservation. 
One floor of stone is covered by another, formed 
of woods of various colours, and arranged in 
compartments. This was a necessary precaution 
against damp, and serves to mitigate the cold, 
which, at particular seasons, is intense. During 
six months of the year, the snow is generally 
higher than the tops of the garden-walls ; and the 
season is considered as peculiarly favourable 
when the snow does not render it unsafe to ven-» 
ture out for eight months. In the midst of 
summer, it is exposed to the opposite inconve- 
nience. For about a month the heat is intense. 
The siin's rays are reflected from the surrounding 
limestone and granite rocks ; and as no object 
intervenes to intercept them, they are concen- 
trated in the hollow in which the monastery 
stands, as in a focus. At these seasons, the heat 
may be compared to that of an oven ; the ice 
and snow melting, flow down from the heights, 
and often deluge the whole lower part of the 
building. Occasionally, the inundation is so 
rapid as to carry away with it the soil, which is 
brought from the valley with immense labour, 
to form little gardens on the bare rock, Pto- 
Visions, fuel, and other nece&%m^%) ^t^Xst^^^*^?^ 
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up to the grand Chartreuse upon mules, whose 
sagacity is truly wonderful. They scrape the 
snow with their hoofs as they go along, that they 
may ensure safe footing before they proceed. 
When the road is so slippery that it is impossible 
to stand, they slide down the mountain-path on 
their hind-legs, balancing themselves with the 
nicest precision, and stopping their course when 
they please by planting one of the fore-feet 
firmly into the snow. 



DESCRIPTION OP THE COUNTRY AROUND ALET. 

The ride from Limoux to Alet leads through 
a most beautiful and picturesque country. Tne 
ground is charmingly diversified with green hills 
and fertile dales, with corn fields and cottages. 
The road winds for many miles through vme- 
yards and groves of pomegranate, olive, and 
odoriferous orange trees, so that the breezes are 
perfumed with their fragrance. On approach- 
mg towards Alet, which is situated at the foot of 
the P3rrennees, the landscape becomes more ro- 
mantic and diversified. The beauty and rich- 
ness of the scenery, together with the endless 
change of prospect, is beyond description. 
Sometimes the mountains rise in gentle slopes, 
clothed wiUi verdure, and enlivened by flocks 
and herds innumerable fast feeding on their sides. 
In other parts the mountains are wild and rocky, 
but covered with citTOU) myrtle, arbutes, and 
rarioua trees and &ht\ib&) eis^J^jSofv^^*^ ^^ \swwx 
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delightful variety of floorers and foliage. Fre- 
quently the precipices were feathered with thick 
wood down to the Tery bases of the hills ; and 
oflen appears a bold front of rock, enriched 
with lichens of every different tint, and orna- 
mented with festoons of creeping plants, or wild 
flowers. Goats are seen browsing in inacces- 
sible spots, and skipping from crag to crag. 
Sometimes sudden openings through the tufted 
trees discover to view the most pleasing water- 
falls. The streams are precipitated from the 
summits of hills in one unbroken sheet, or di- 
vided by projecting rocks into distinct falls, till, 
reaching the valley, they flow in limpid streams 
through the green meadows. The entrance to 
Alet is through a deflle of rocks, which, though 
not very narrow, is yet difficult to pass, because 
nearly the whole breadth is occupied by a rapid 
river. To remedy this inconvenience, a road 
sufficiently wide for a two-wheeled cart is hollow- 
ed out of the side of one of the rocks, above the 
level of the water. A similar mode was adopted 
to form a path on the opposite side. This defile 
runs between the rocks for full a mile and half. 
The pass is fearful ; and though not so magni- 
flcient, is far more dangerous than that of the 
Chartreuse. At the termination of the passage, 
the rocks suddenly expand into a grand and vast 
amphitheatre covered with forests. In the bot- 
tom, is a fertile and wide plain, traversed by the 
river Aude. Immediately in front, about the 
centre of the valley, appears the noble archi- 
episcopal palace of Alet ; a ^toisvd^ ^sv^\^^ 
edi&ce, isurrounded by tertacea axA ^wt^^xs&^^^J^ 
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magnificent double avenues of trees at every 
entrance. A handsome stone bridge over the 
Aude, crowns and embellishes the spectacle. 



ABBEY OF LA TRAPPE. 

The abbey of la Trappe, so named firom the 
intricacy of the road that leads to it, is situated 
not far from Evreux and St. Maurice. On de- 
Bcending a hill near the latter village, the tra- 
veller suddenly finds himself at the skirts of a 
dark forest, wnich extends over an immense.tract 
of country farther than the eye can reach. Here 
it becomes necessary to take a guide ; for the 
path becomes so perplexed, that even they who 
are acquainted with it^ ^e in perpetual daneer of 
losing themselves. The. whole of the. way is in- 
expressibly Areary; it is diversified only by a few 
lone huts, or solitary dilapidated chapels ; here 
and there, beneath the spreading trees, a few 
decaying crosses. The squirrels, hares and foxes, 
seiem to possess the whole domain undisturbed. 

After traversing these lonely roads for some 
hours, the trees grow thicker and more tangled ; 
and soon a very thick wood, clothing the preci- 
pitate sl(^eof a hill, presents itself to view. Here 
a most romantic prospect opens ; hills of every 
varied form are seen« .covered with forests, offer- 
ing the most fismciful varieties of foliage and tint. 
On penetrating to the middle of this thicket, a 
Mttle track ib pointed out by th.^ ^<ie, if indeed, 

16 
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Step may be called by that name. A small mark 
here and there, upon particular trees, is the only 
direction ; even these marks are so faint, that to 
all not aware of the circumstance, they would be 
nearly imperceptible. After pursuing this path 
-for about three miles, through a maze of turnings 
and windings, and through every diversity of rise 
and fall, another opening in the wood is observed. 
The traveller then finds himself on the overhang- 
ing brow of a hill ; the descent of which is clothed 
with wood, and so perpendicular as to appear 
impracticable, till he is conducted by the guide 
to a winding path concealed by the trees, and 
hollowed out of the side of the rock. It seems im- 
possible to advance a step without falling head- 
long into the valley beneath. 

The prospect is truly awful and striking. On 
all sides, nothing is visible but hills, rising one 
beyond the other, and completely covered with 
dark forests. These extend in endless continuity 
oif solitude. An almost death-lUce silence and 
stillness reign all around. Directly below, but 
at a great depth, is a long and steep valley^ so 
narrow, and so thickly wooded, as te be almost 
impervious to the rays of the sun. 

This valley is interspersed with eleven lakes, 
the waters of which are completely, stagnant, and 
their hue dark and dismal ; these lakes connect- 
ing with one another in two circles, form a double 
moat about the monastery. In the middle of 
the day» the venerable edmce appears rising in 
the centre ; in the morning and evening, the ex- 
halations arising from the waters are so thick, 
that only its dark grey .10Nvet% «bQ»N^ ^^ ^^^x^^ 
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vapour, or the deep tone of its bell, announces to 
the traveller that he has reached his journey's 
end. Ill descending the steep, through difficult 
and intricate paths, la Trappe disappears from 
the eye ; nor is it seen emerging from the trees 
until the traveller has reached the bottom of the 
hill. 



BEAUTY OF THE SOUTHERN SKY. 

From the time we entered the torrid zone, 
says that most scientific and interesting traveller, 
Humboldt, we were never weary of admiring, 
night afler night, the majestic beauty of the 
southern sky, which, as we advanced towards 
the south, presented new constellations to our 
view. We felt an indescribable sensation, whcai 
on approaching the equator, and particularly ikk 
passmg from one hemisphere to the other, we 
saiY those stars, which we had been accustomed 
to see from our infancy, progressively sink, and 
finally disappear. Nothing awakens in the tra- 
veller a livelier remembrance of the immense dis- 
tance which separates him from kis country, than 
the aspect of an unknown firmament. The 
grouping of stars of the first magnitude ; scat- 
tered nebulae, rivalling in splendour the milky- 
way ; and tracks of space remarkable for their 
extreme blackness, give a peculiar physiognomy 
to the southern heavens. This spectacle fills 
with admiration even those . who^ uninstructed in 
iAe higher branches of acc>a«Xe wv«wie^l^€v>3afc 
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same emotions of delight in contemplating the 
heavenly vault, as in viewing a beautiful land- 
scape. A traveller, without being a skilful bota- 
nisty may recognize the torrid zone in the mere 
aspect of its vegetation ; and without any very 
deep knowledge of astronomy, he will feel that 
he IS not in Europe, when he beholds the im- 
mense constellation of the ship, or the phospho- 
rescent clouds pf Magellan, arise on the horizon, 
llie sky as well as the earth, in the equinoctial 
regions, assumes an exotic character. For several 
days the lower regions of the air were loaded 
with vapours ; and not till we were in the sixteenth 
degree of south latitude, did we discern distinctly 
the southern cross : it was strongly inclined, and 
showed itself from time to time between the 
clouds ; the centre of which, furrowed by uncon- 
densed lightnings, reflected a silver light. The 
pleasure we experienced from discovering this 
constellation, was warmly shared by such of our 
companions as had lived in the South American 
colonies. Among the Spaniards and Portuguese, 
particular motives seem to increase this feeling ; 
for a religious sentiment attaches them to a con- 
stellation, the form and name of which recal to 
mind the sign of the Christian faith, planted by 
tlieir ancestors in the deserts of the new world. 
The two brilliant and large stars that mark the 
summit and the foot of the cross having nearly 
the same right ascension, it follows that the 
southern cross is almost perpendicular at the 
moment when it passes the meridian ; this cir- 
cumstance is known to all the inhabitants of the 
southern hemisphere. It \\ua\>^eTi ^%^v*Vi^ '«^. 
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what hour of the night, in different seasons, the 
cross is erect or inclined ; and this is a time-piece 
which advances very regularly nearly four mi- 
nutes a day, and no other group of stars exhibits 
to the unassisted eye an observation of time so 
easily made. 

Often did we afterwards hear our guides in the 
savannas of Venezuela, or in the desert between 
Lima and Truxillo, exclaim, Midnight is passed, 
the cross begins to bend i 



JDESCRIPTION OF CUMANA AND ITS VICINITY. 

FROM HUMBOLDT. 

We anchored opposite the mouth of the river 
Manzanares at break of day, but did not land 
till noon. Our eyes were fixed on groups of 
cocoa-trees that border the river, the trunks of 
which, more than sixty feet higli, towered over 
the landscape. The plain was covered with tuft^s 
of cassias, capers, and arborescent mimosas, 
which extend their branches in the form of an 
umbrella. The pinnated leaves of the palms were 
conspicuous on the azure of a sky, the clearness 
of which was unsullied by any trace of vapours ; 
the sun was ascending rapidly towards the ze- 
nith ; a dazzling splendour was diffused through 
the air along the white hills, and over a sea ever 
calm; whose shores were peopled with brown 
pelicans and flamingoes. The brightness of the 
day, the vivid colouring of tVve Ne^etable world; 
the forma of the plants, the vaT\eA\k\\Moa!^^ oH^^ 
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birds, all manifested the grand aspect of nature 
in the southern world. The city of Cumana, the 
capital of new Andalusia, is a mile distant from 
the landing-place. It is placed at the foot of a 
hill destitute of verdure, and is commanded by a 
castle. No steeple nor dome attracts from sSar 
the eye of the traveller, but only a few tamarind,^ 
cocoa and date trees, which rise above the 
houses, the roofs of which are fiat. The sur- 
rounding plains, especially those of the coasts, 
exhibit a melancholy, dusty, and arid appear- 
ance; while a fresh and luxuriant vegetation 
marks the windings of the river, which separates 
the city from the suburbs, the population of 
European and mixed race from the natives, who 
have a coppery tint. The hill of Ft>rt Antopio, 
solitary, white and bare, reflects a great mass of 
light and of radiant heat. In the distance towards 
the south, stretches a vast and gloomy curtain 
of mountains. Majestic forests cover this Cor- 
dillera of the interior, and are joined by a woody 
vale to the open, clayey lands, and salt marshes 
of the environs of Cumana. Birds of consider- 
able size add to the characteristic peculiarities 
of the scene. On the sea-shore, and in the gulf, 
are found flocks of flshing-herons, and alcatras, 
birds of a very unwieldy figure, which swim like 
swans, raising their winss. Nearer to the habit- 
ations of men, thousands of galinazo-vultures ; 
these jackalls of the winged tribe, are ever busy 
in uncovering the carcases of animals. A gulf, 
containing hot and submarine springs, divides 
the secondary from the primary rocks of tl\<^ 
pemmuJa of Araya. Eac\v o^ xltvefe^ iK^^-wSv^'^ 
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bathed by a tranquil sea of an azure hue ; and 

fently agitated always by the same wind. A 
right, clear sky, with a few light 'clouds at siin- 
sety reposes on the ocean, on the peninsula des- 
titute of trees, and on the plains of Cumana; 
while storms are seen to accumulate,* and descend 
in fertilizing showers among the inland- moun- 
tains. Thus, on these coasts, as weA as at the 
base "of the Andes, the earth and the skies offer 
the extremes of clear weather and fogs, of drought 
and deluges of rain, of absolute nakedness and 
everlasting verdure. Cumana has been frequently 
visited by thaCt dreadful destroyer, the earthquake. 
In 1766,. th^ city was entirely destroyed by that 
fearful operation of nature. All its houses were 
overthrown in the space of a few minutes', and 
the shocks were hourly repeated during fourteen 
months. In several parts of the province the 
earth opened, and threw out sulphureous waters. 
In 1766, and in a very remarkable earthquake 
in 1794, the shocks were horizontal oscillations; 
but in December. 1797, the movement was verti- 
cal, not making the ground wave backwards and 
forwards, but upwiards and downwards, l^e 
greater part of the city was then laid iii ruins^ and 
uie shocks attended by a very loud subterrane- 
ous noise, resembled the explosion of a iooine at d 
great depth. Hapjpily the most violent shock 
was preceded by a slight undulatory motion ; s6 
that the larger number of the inhabitants had 
tiipe to escape into the streets, and only those 
who had assembled in the churches perished. A 
very short time before the catastrophe took place, 
« stirCng odour of sulphux ^w«a ^^xc€w^^, vftA. ^ 
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sound was heard under ground proceeding from 
the south-east to the north-west. At the same 
time 183 flames appeared on the banks of the 
river, and in various other parts. 



EARTHQUAKE AT CARACCAS. 

The shpck felt at Caraccas in the month of 
December, 1811, was the only one that preceded 
the horrible catastrophe wnich desolated that 
unfortunate city in March, 1812. The inhabit- 
ants of Terra Firma were ignorant of the agi- 
tations of the volcano in the island of St. Vm- 
cent, on one side, and of those felt in the basin 
of the Mississippi on the other, on the seventh 
and eighth days of February, 1812, in which 
places the earth was during that time in perpe- 
tual oscillation day and night. A great drought 
at this period prevailed throughout the province 
of Venezuela ; no rain had fallen at Caraccas, or 
in the country ninety leagues round, during the 
five months which preceded the destruction of 
that city. The twenty -sixth of March was re- 
markable for excessive heat ; the air was calm, 
the sky unclouded ; it was Holy Thursday, and 
a great part of the population was assembled in 
the churches. No presage of the impending 
calamity was observable. Soon after four in the 
afternoon the first shock was felt ; it was suffici- 
ently strong to make the bells of the churches 
toll ; and during five or six seconds the ground 
was in continual undulating movement, and 
seemed to heave like a boiling lic\uld. 
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The danger was supposed to be passed, when 
a horrible subterraneous sound struck terror into 
every heart. It resembled the rolling of thunder, 
but louder, and of longer continuance, than that 
which usually accompanies tropical storms. This 
noise was followed by a perpendicular movement, 
which was instantly succeeded by a somewhat 
longer waving motion. The shocks were repeated 
in opposite directions from north to south, and 
from east to west. These crossing impulses were 
irresistible ; Caraccas was entirely overthrown ; 
thousands of its unfortunate inhabitants were 
buried under the ruins of their houses and 
churches. The solemn procession had not begun 
its march, but so great w'as the crowd in the 
churches, that multitudes were crushed by the 
fall of their vaulted roofs. The explosion to- 
wards the north was stronger in that part of the 
town nearest to the mountain of Avila, and the 
Silla. The churches of La THnidad and Alta 
Gracia, which were more than 150 feet high^ 
and whose naves were supported by columns of 
twelve or fifteen feet diameter, yet left a mass of 
ruins scarcely exceeding five or six feet ifi ele- 
vation. So wonderfully, indeed, have they sunk, 
that there now hardly remain any vestiges of 
pillars. The barracks, situated farther norths 
almost entirely disappeared; a regiment of troops, 
assembled under arms, ready to join the proces- 
sion, with the exception of a very iewy were 
crushed beneath the ruins of that spacious build- 
ing. The cathedral, supported by enormous 
buttresseSy withstood the tury of the shock. The 
^ght of that fatal day pTeH^uXe^ ^« xck»«x dL%- 
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tressing scenes of desolation and sorrow ; the 
thick, black cloud of dust, which rising from the 
crush of so many edifices thrown down, darkened 
the face of heaven like an impenetrable fog, had 
settled on the ground ; all nature seemed calm 
and tranquil ; the moon nearly full, illuminated 
the rounded dome, like summits oftheSilla; the 
aspect of the sky formed a perfect contrast to 
that of the earth, loaded with ruins, and heaped 
with dead bodies ; mothers were seen bearing in 
their arms their children, whom they hoped to 
recall to life; desolate families wandered through 
the city, seeking a brother, a husband, a father,, 
of whose fate they were ignorant, and whom they 
believed to be lost in the crowd. The people 
hurried tumultuously along the streets, which 
could be recognized only by long lines of ruins.^ 
Many lay wounded under heaps of rubbish, imef- 
ploring with cries the aid of those who were*' 
passing by ; and nearly two thousand mutilated! 
wretches were extricated from that dreadful situ* 
ation. Never was pity displayed in a more affect- 
ing manner ; nevet was it seen more ingeniously 
active than in the efforts made to save the miser- 
able victims,, whose groans reached the ear, and 
pierced to the heart. Implements for digging 
and clearing away the wrecK of private apd pub- 
lic buildings were unfortunately wanting. The 
compassionate used their bare hands to disinter 
their yet living fellow-citizens. The maimed as 
well as the sick, who had escaped from the shat- 
tered hospital, were laid on the banks of the 
small river Guayra ; the foliage of the trees was 
their only shelter ; beds» Virv^iv fot \)EV&\t. >i<5s^\jw^> 

R 2 
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surgical instruments, medicines, all the most ne- 
cessary cuticles for the mitigation of such misery, 
were mvolved in the common mass of devast- 
ation. During the immediately succeeding days, 
even food was wanting ; in the interior of the 
desolated city water became alike scarce; the 
complete subversion had rent the pipes of the 
fountains ; the falling in of the earth had choked 
up the springs that supplied them ; it was neces- 
sary to seek water from the river Guayra, which 
was considerably swelled, and vessels could not 
be found for its conveyance. 

There remained a duty towards the dead to be 
fulfilled, enjoined at once by piety and the dread 
of infection. It being impossible to inter so many 
thousand corpses, commissaries were appointed 
to bum the bodies, for which purpose funeral 
piles were erected between the heaps of ruins. 
This mournful operation lasted several days. 
Amid so many public griefs, the people still 
attended to religious duties ; some walking in 
procession, chaunted funeral hymns ; some were 
offering up their humble supplications ; while 
others, in a state of distraction, were confessing 
themselves aloud. 

Shocks of earthquake, so violent as to subvert 
in the space ofone minute, such a city as Carac- 
cas, could not be confined to a small portion of 
the continent ; their destructive effects extended 
as far as the provinces of Venezuela, Varinas, 
and Maracaybo, along the coast ; and still farther 
among the mland mountains. La Guayra, May- 
guetia, and other places so situated, were entirely 
ruined. Fifteen or eighteetv Yiowxa «S\.«t \\v^ ^^-sjX 
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catastrophe, the earth remained tranquil; the 
night was fine and calm, and the commotions did 
not recommence till the day after. They were 
then attended with a very loud and long conti- 
nued subterranean noise, called bramids. The 
inhabitants of Caraccas wandered into the coun- 
try ; but the villages and farms having suffered 
as much as the city, they could find no shelter 
till they were beyond the mountains of Loji 
Tequesy in the vallies of Aragua, and in the 
Llanosy or Savannas. No less man fifteen oscil- 
lations were often felt in one day. On the fifth 
of April took place another earthquake, almost as 
'formidable as that which overthrew the capital. 
For several hours the ground was in a state of 
perpetual undulation. Large masses of earth 
fell in the mountains, and enormous rocks were 
detached from the Silla of Caraccas. After the 
recital of such calamities, it is soothing to fix the 
view upon consolatory remembrances. 

When this dreadful desolation of Caraccas 
was known in the United States, the congress 
assembled at Washington, unanimously decreed 
that five ships laden with flour should be sent ta 
the coast or Venezuela, to be distributed among, 
the poorest inhabitants. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE PASSAGE OF THE HI- 
GUEROTA, AND OF VARIOUS NATURAL PRO- 
DUCTIONS. 

On the eighth of February we set out at sun- 
rise, to cross the Higuerota, a group of lofty 
mountains, which separate the two longitudinal 
valleys of Caraccas and Aragua. After having 

?assed the junction of the two small rivers San 
^edro and Macarao, which form the river 
Guayra, we ascended a steep hill to the table 
land of La Buenavista. The view extends on the 
north-west to Caraccas, and on the south to the* 
village of Los Teques. The country has a wild 
aspect, and is thickly wooded. We had gradu- 
ally lost sight of the plants of the valley of Ca- 
raccas. We were five thousand and ten feet 
above the level of the ocean. The road over 
these mountains is cut out of rock in a state of 
decomposition. A clayey soil mixed with span- 
gles of mica, covered the rock, to the thickness 
of three feet. As this is the high road leading 
from the capital to Victoria, and the valleys of 
Aragua, it is much frequented, and we met fre- 
quently long droves of mules and oxen. Travel- 
lers suffer from the dust in summer, while in the 
rainy season the place is changed into a slough. 
On descending from the table land of Buenavista, 
towards the south-east, an abundant spring gush- 
ing out, forms several cascades, surrounded with 
tJw thickest vegetation. The path leading to the 
spring 18 so steep, that we co\i\^ loucK with our 
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hands the tops of the arborescent ferns, the 
trunks of which reach a height of more than 
twenty-five feet.. The surrounding rocks are 
covered with various beautiful mosses. The 
torrent formed by the spring, and shaded by 
heliconias, uncovers a§ it falls the roots of the 
plumerias, or red jessamine trees, and the gigan- 
tic fig. This humid spot, infested by serpents, 
presents a rich harvest to the botanist. The 
brownea, which the inhabitants call rosa del 

. monte, or mountain rose, bears four or five hun- 
dred purple flowers together, upon one stem. 

. Each flower has invariably eleven stamina, and 
this majestic plant reaches the height of fifty or 
isixty feet. The soil is abundant in pine apples, 
and other succulent fruits. Beautiful creeping 
and climbing plants hang from tree to tree, in 
light festoons. Amid these plants, peculiar to 
the fine region of the arborescent ferns, palm 
trees rise in the openings, and scattered groups 
of guarumo, or.cecropia, with silvery leaves; 
the trunks of which, slim and tapering, are black- 
ened towards their tops, as if burned by the 
oxigen of the atmosphere. This noble tree, so 
grand in elevation, generally bears only eight or 
ten terminal leaves ; its growth being impeded 
by the ants which inhabit its stalk, and destroy 
its interior cells.- 

Descending the woody mountain of Higuerota, 
towards the south-west, we reached the small 
village of San Pedro, situated in a basin, where 
Several valleys meet, and which is much lower 
than the table land of B\ieTia\\sX.^. Y^'axsjXsssxjs^^ 
potatoes, and coffee^ were cvjXvIvn^X^^^^^'^'^'^'^ 
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on that spot. After wc had quitted this moun- 
tainous region, and refreshed ourselves for some 
days at a nne plantation of sugar canes, we pro- 
ceeded on our journey. As we advanced in the 
ravine we found the moisture increase. Near the 
Hato, a house and farm, at the northern extre- 
mity of the Quebrada, a torrent rushes down on 
sloping beds of gneiss. A tree of monstrous size 
fixed our attention ; it lay on the slope about the 
house called the Hato ; at the least sinking of the 
earth, its fall would have crushed the habitation 
which it shaded ; it had, therefore, been cut down 
in such a manner, as that it fell between some 
enormous fig-trees, which prevented it from roll- 
ing into the ravine. This tree we measured ; 
and though its summit had been burnt, the length 
of its trunk was still one hundred and fifly-four 
feet; near the roots it was eight feet in diameter,, 
and four feet two inches at the upper extremity. 
Turning towards the west, we reached at lengm 
the ravin# of gold. Large trees were growmg 
in the same places, where twenty years before 
the gold-washers had worked. In the forest 
beyond we found those fig-trees with nymph ea 
leaves, the trunks of which are coverqd with 
very odoriferous plants of vanilla, that generally 
flower only in the month of April. Here we 
observed with astonishment those ligneous ex- 
crescences, which in the form of ribs or ridges, 
augmeni iff a most extra(N*dinary manner, and as 
&r as twenty feet above the ground, the tbick- 
nesa of the trunk of the American fig. We saw 
trees of this kind two and IvieoX.^ ^^^V dvameter 
^eiu- the. rootsi These v?ood>f f^^%^^ v«si%- 
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times separate from the trunk at the height of 
eight feet, and, are transformed into cylindrical 
roots, two feet in thickness, so that the tree ap- 
pears as if supported by buttresses. This scaf- 
folding, however, does not penetrate very deep 
into the earth ; the lateral shoots spread upon the 
surface, and if wounded witii a hatchet at twenty 
feet distant from the trunk, the milky juice gushes 
out ; which juice, when deprived of the vital in- 
fluence of the organs of the tree, coagulates. 
What a wonderful combination of cells and ves- 
sels exists in these huge vegetable masses, in 
these colossal trees of the torrid zone, which 
without interruption, probably during a thousand 
years, prepare nutritious fluids, raise them to the 
height of one hundred and eighty feet, convey 
them down again to the ground, and conceal 
beneath a rough and hard bark, under the inani- 
mate layers of ligneous matter, all the movements 
ef organic life. 

We left the plantation of Manterola at sun- 
rise, and journeyed towards La Victoria. The 
road follows the smiling banks of the river Tuy. 
The morning was cool and humid ; the air was 
embalmed by the delicious odour of the pancra- 
tium undulatum, and other large liliaceous plants. 
In our way we passed a beautifbl village named 
-Mamon ; a little before we reached which, we 
stopped at a farm, where we saw a negress more 
than a hundred years old, seated before a small 
hut, constructed of earth and reeds ; she appeared 
to enjoy very good health. " I hold her to the 
sun," said her grandson^ who was attending her 
with fiUal affection, " 1 YvoVdiVvet V,o ^^ ^^^«v^ -krv^ 
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his warmth keeps her alive." A violent preser- 
vative this, for the glorious luminary darted his 
rays almost vertically upon the place. The na- 
tions with brown skins, blacks well seasoned, and 
Indians, attain a happy old age in the equatorial 
regions. Before we plunged into the forests of 
Ihe Oroonoko, we enjoyed at Victoria all the 
comforts of advanced civilization, as almost all 
the families with whom we had lived in friend- 
ship at Caraccas, and the neighbouring towns, 
were assembled in the delightful valleprs of 
Aragua, and being proprietors of the nchest 
plantations, they contended with one another to 
render our abode among them agreeable. The 
village of Victoria contains seven thousand inha- 
bitants, many fine edifices, a church decorated 
with doric columns, and all the resources of com- 
mercial industry. In its environs, though the 
cultivated soil be nearly eighteen feet above the 
level of the ocean, are fields of corn mingled with 
plantations of sugar canes, plantains, and cofiee. 
It is a striking spectacle to see the grain of Eu- 
rope cultivated from the Equator to Lapland. 
At sunset we visited a little hill called Calvary, 
whence the view is extremely fine and extensive. 
On the west We discover the beautiful valleys of 
Aragua, a vast space covered with gardens, cul- 
tivated fields, clumps of forest trees, farms, and 
hamlets. Tbwards the south extend, as far as 
vision can reach, the lofty mountains of La Palma 
and Guayraima, which conceal the immense 
steppes, or plains, of Calabozo. This interior 
chain of elevated hills, stretching westwards 
along the lake of Valencia, vs n^\^ ^\.^«^^ «xA 
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constantly involved in that light vapour, which 
in hot climates gives a vivid blue tint to distant 
objects, and far from obscuring their outlines, 
shows them more strongly marked. 

Upon quittlhg the village of Turmero, to which 
we had proceeded from Victoria, we discovered 
at the distance of three miles, an object which 
appeared on the horizon like a round hillock, 
covered with vegetation. We found it to be 
neither a hill, nor a group of trees, but one single 
tree, the famous Zamang del Guayre, known 
throughout the province for the enormous ex- 
tent of its branches, which form a circular head 
576 feet in circumference. The Zamang is a 
fine species of mimosa ; its delicate and tender 
foliage displayed itself beautii\illy on the azure 
of the sky ; its trunk is only sixty feet high, and 
nine thick, but its real beauty consists in the 
figure of its head ; the branches expand like an 
immense umbrella and bend towards the ground, 
from which they retain the uniform distance of 
twelve or fifteen feet. One side of this astonish- 
ing vegetable phenomenon was entirely stripped 
of its foliage, owing to the drought, while the 
other side was covered at once with leaves and 
flowers. Vast quantities of parasitical plants 
entwine around its branches, and insinuate them- 
selves into the bark. The inhabitants of the vi- 
cinity, and especially the Indians, hold the Za- 
mang del Gua3rre in high veneration. The first 
Spanish conquerors found it in nearly its present 
state. 

Humboldi. 
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DESCRIPTION I 



The lake of Valencia, called ^ the Hi 
Tacarigua, exceeds in magnitude the la 
Neufchatel in Switzerland, but its general 
has more reaetnblance to that of Geneva, 
opposite banks of lake Tacarigua display ai 
ing contrast. The southern shore is des.ert 
almost uninhabited, while a screen of high n 
tains gives it a gloomy monotonous appear 
The northern shore, on the contrary, is che' 
pastoral, and adorned with the rich cultiv 
of the sugar-cane, coffee-tree, and cotton. ] 
bordered with a variety of flowering and fra, 
shrubs cross the plain, and connect the seat 
farms. Every house is surrounded by clum 
trees. The ceiba, bearing large yellow Qa 
and intermingling its branches with those c 
purple erithryna, gives a peculiar charact 
the landscape. The mixture of vivid vege 
colouring, contrasts charmingly with the un 
tint of an unclouded sky. Here and ther 
granitic rock pierces through the cultii 
ground ; enormous stony masses rise abrup 
the midst of the valley ; bare and forked, 
nourish a few succulent plants, which pri 
mould for future ages. Often, at the sumn 
one of those londy hills, a fig tree or a < 
with fleshy leaves, fixes its roots in the rock 
towers above the plain. The lake is full of isl 
which embellish the scene by the picturt 
HgUTcs of their crags, aivd ftvc "iet«xas.ww 
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which they are covered ; they are very fertile, 
owing to the influence of the vapours that rise 
from the lake. Burro, the largest of these isles, 
is two miles in length, and inhabited by a few 
families of Mestizoes ; these men, resting in all 
the simplicity of nature, seldom visit the shore of 
Mocunda. To them the lake appears of immense 
extent ; plantains, passava, milk, and a little fish, 
satisfy their moderate desires. A hut of reeds, 
hammocks woven of cotton, which the neighbour- 
ing fields produce, a large stone on which the 
fire is made, and the ligneous fruit of the tutuma, 
constitute their whole establishment. The lake 
is tolerably well stocked with fish of three kinds : 
the guavina, the vagra, and the sardina. The 
guavina has large silvery scales, edged with green. 
This fish is extremely voracious, and destroys 
the other kinds. The fishermen assured us, that 
a small crocodile, the bava, or bavilla> whicJh 
often approached us when bathing, contributes 
much to the destruction of the fish in the lake. 
We never could succeed in procuring this reptile 
for the purpose of examination. It commonly 
attains only three or four feet in length. It is 
said to be very harmless ; however it r^embles 
the alligator in habits as well as in form. Neither 
in lake Sacarigua itself, nor in any of the small 
rivers that flow into it, are there found any large 
alligators, though these dangerous animals abound 
at a few miles distance, in the streams which run 
into ^e Apure, the Oroonoko, or into the Ca- 
ribbean sea. The isle named Chamberg, is re-: 
morkable for its height ; it is a rock of gneiss^,; 
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having two summits joined in the form of a saddle/ 
and raised two hundred feet above the surface 
of the water. The slope of it is barren, but the 
view of the lake and of the richly cultivated 
valleys is admirable, particularly after sun-Act, 
when thousands of aquatic birds, herons, flamin- 
goes, and wild ducks, cross the lake to roost in 
the islands ; and the broad zone of mountains 
that fringe the horizon, is illuminated with flames. 
The inhabitants set fire to the dry herbage, in 
order to produce finer and fresher grass; and 
those vast conflagrations extend sometimes over' 
a large tract of country, and appear like streams 
of lava, overflowing the ridges of the mountains. 
When reposing on the banks of Tacarigua, in one 
of those beautiful evenings peculiar to the tro- 
pics, to enjoy the soil freshness of the air, it is 
delightful to contemplate in the waves that beat 
against the shore, tlie reflection of the fires tiiat 
redden the horizon. In going up the small liver 
Cur a, that pours its tributary stream into the 
lake, the mountains of Mariara are seen advancing 
into the plain, in form of a vast amphitheatre, 
composed of perpendicular rocks, crowned by 
peaks wi^ rugged sununits. The central point 
of the amphitheatre bears the strange name of the 
Devil's Wall. These rocks in ruins command the 
plain, and they are composed of a coarse rained 
granite, nearly porphyritic, the yellowiini white 
crystal of which are more than an inch and a half 
long. The mica, which is rare in them, is of a 
fine silvery hue. Nothing can be more grand 
and solemn than the aspect of this group of 
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mountains, half clothed with vegetation. At last 
we departed from the beautiful Hacienda de 
Cura, for Guacara and Nueva Valencia. To 
avoid the excessive heat of the days, we deter- 
mitied to travel by night. The road is lined with 
mimosas, the trunks of which rise to the height 
of sixty feet; their branches, nearly horizontal, 
meet at more than one hundred and fifty feet 
distance, so that they form a beautiful and lux- 
uriant vault of verdure. The night in which we 
recommenced our march was gloomy.' The 
Devil's Wall, and its denticulated rocks, appeared 
from time to time, in the distance, illumined by 
the burning of the savannas, or wrapt in ruddy 
smoke. . At the spot where the underwood was 
thickest, our horses were frightened by the yell 
of an animal that seemed to be following. us 
closely ; this was a large tiger, who had roamed 
for three years among those mountains. He had 
escaped the pursuit of the boldest hunters, after 
having carried off horses and mules from the midst 
of inclosures. Being in no want of food, he had 
not yet attacked men. The negro who was our 
guide, uttered wild cries to frighten him, but 
without effect. The jaguar skirting the road, 
followed us> appearing at intervals between the 
bushes. 

Humboldt. 



EXTRAORDINARY MANNER OF CATCHING ELEC- 
TRICAL EELS. 

Impatient of' waiting, and having obtained 
very imperfect results from axv ^\^^\.\\<i;^ ^^^^ 
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which had been brought to us alive, but much 
enfeebled, we determined to make our experi- 
ments on the brink of the water, in which those 
wonderful animals are found. For this end we 
set off at a very early hour, for the village of 
Piastro de Abaxo ; thence we were conducted to 
a stream, which in time of drought forms a basin 
of muddy water, surrounded by fine trees bear- 
ing fragrant flowers. To catch the gymnoti, or 
electrical eels, with nets, is very difficult, on 
account of the extreme agility of the fish, and 
their burying themselves in the tnud. We. did 
not choose to employ the barbasco, that is a 
mixture of various roots, which when thrown into 
the pool intoxicate or benumb them. These 
means would have enfeebled the g3rmnoti ; the 
Indians, therefore, told us that they would fish 
with horses. We could form no idea of such an 
extraordinary mode of fishing, but we soon saw 
our guides return from the savanna, which they, 
had been scouring for witd horses and mules. 
They brought with them about thirty, whom 
they forced to enter the water. The noise made 
by the dashing of the horses' hoofs, made the 
fish sally forth from their muddy retreat, to com- 
bat the intruders. These yellowish eels resem- 
bling large aquatic serpents, rose to the surface, 
and crowded under the bellies of the horses and 
mules. The Indians, provided with harpoons and 
long slender reeds, surrounded the pool, and 
some climbed upon branches of the trees, which 
extend horizontally over the stream. By their 
• loud cries, and the action of their long reeds, 
they prevented the horses from running away, 
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^nd reaching the bank. The eels, enraged by 
this invasion, defended themselves by repeated 
discharges of their electric batteries. During a 
long time they appeared to be victorious in the 
contest. Several horses sunk beneath the vio- 
lence of the invisible strokes they received from 
all quarters, and stunned by their force and fre- 
quency, disappeared under the water. Others, 
panting, with manes erect, and haggard eyes, ex- 
pressive of anguish and terror, raised themselves, 
and endeavoured to escape from the storm. A 
small number, eluding the vigilance of our fish- 
ermen, regained the shore, and stretched them- 
selves upon the sand, with limbs benumbed by 
the electric shocks of the gymnoti. In less than 
five minutes two horses were drowned. The eels, 
beinff five feet long, pressed themselves against 
the bellies' of the horses, making discharges 
along the whole extent of their electric organs ; 
thus attacking at once the heart, the intestines, 
and the abdominal nerves. The efiect upon the 
horseci was, therefore, dreadful ; they were pro- 
bably only stunned by the strokes, but drowned 
by the impossibili^ of rising again, amid the pro- 
longed struggle of^^the other horses and the eels. 
We began to fear that this strange fishing would 
end in the successive destruction of all the ani- 
mals engaged. By degrees, however, the heat 
o£ this unequal combat diminished, and the 
wearied gymnoti dispersed* They require a 
lon^ rest and abundant nouridmient to recover 
their loss of galvanic jpower. The mules and 
horses began to lose their excessive terror. The 
dLectric eeli retreated to the edge of the marsh, 
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where by means of small harpoons fastened to 
long cords, several of them were taken, only 
slightly wounded. 

Humboldt, 



SCENERY AND ANIMALS OF THE RIVER APUR£« 

Intending to follow the course of the river 
Apure to its junction with the Oroonoko^ we 
chose a very large canoe, in the stem of which 
was constructed a cabin covered with the large 
leaves of the corypha plant, sufficiently spacious 
to contain a table and benches. This was laden 
with provisions for a month, and was navigated 
by a pilot and four rowers. Having passed the 
Diamante, a small sugar plantation, we entered a 
country inhabited only by tigers, crocodiles, 
chiguires, the thick nosed tapir, and immense 
flocks of various birds, appearing like dark clouds 
in the sky. By degrees the river widens. One 
bank is generally barren and sandy; the other 
more elevated and adorned with lofty trees. 
Sometimes the channel is bordered by forests on 
each side, and forms a straight canal of consider- 
able breadth. Low bushes forming a hedge, four 
feet high, as regular as if trimmed by the hands 
6f man, present themselves in front. Behind 
this hedge, at some distance, rises a copse of 
cedars, and other tropical trees, with- a few 
scattered palms. The lat^e ^^^Atw^^da of these 
regions, the tigers^ tapexa, wadi^^^»jcv«&^\s«^ 
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t^umorous openings in the hedge of sausos just 
mentioned, in order to have access to the river 
to drink. As they fear but little the. approach 
of boats, we had often the pleasure of seeing 
them pace slowly along the shore, till they dis- 
appeared in the forest, through the passages 
they had themselves formed. We were here 
HI a new world, in the midst of untamed and 
savage nature. Sometimes we beheld the jaguar, 
the beautiful panther of America, appearing on 
the shore ; sometimes the hoccu or peacock 
pheasant, with black plumage and tufted head, 
showed itself in those openings, when the 
sauso hedge is at some distance from the river ; 
in the intermediate space were seen crocodiles 
stretched upon the sand, motionless, and their 
■formidable jaws opened at right angles. Some of 
tkhem, thrown up dead on the' shore, we found to 
be more than twenty-two feet long. We were 
informed that not a year passes without some 
persons, especially women fetching water from 
the river, being destroyed by these carnivorous 
lizards. An instance of singular intrepidity in a 
young girl, by which she saved herself from the 
grasp of a crocodile, was related to us. As soon 
as seized by the monster, she searched for his 
e^es, and plunging her fingers into them, occa^ 
sioned him so much pain, that he let go his hold, 
after having bitten off the lower part of her left 
artn. Notwithstanding the great quantity of 
blood she had lost, the girl reached the shore, 
swimming with her remaining hand. The cro- 
codiles of the Apure find abuivd«jvt foi^^vKv^x^^- 
mg upon the chigvures, ^Yio \ij!i\^v^^^\w5i*s.A^ 
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the river in troops, and frequently take to the 
water, swimming like dogs, with the head and 
neck above the surface. 

Near a bend of the river, called La Vuelta del 
Joval, nature assumes a most awful and wild 
aspect. We there saw a ti^er, at the prodigious 
size of which even the natives were astonished. 
This animal lay beneath a large zamang tree. 
He had just killed a chiguire, which he held 
with one of his huge paws. The zamaroes, a 
species of vulture, were assembled in multitudes 
to feast upon the jaguar's leavings. In order to 
examine more nearly the manners of these crea- 
tures, we went into the small boat which acpom- 
Eanied our canoe. Tigers very rarely attack 
oats by swimming, and never but when their 
ferocity is heightened by long fasting. The 
noise of our oars made the jaguar rise slowly, 
and retire behind the sauso bushes. The vul- 
tures endeavoured to take advantage of hia 
absence to devour the chigmre ; but the tiger» 
regardless of the proximity of our boat, leaped 
into the midst of them, and carried off his pi:ey 
into the forest. We frequently landed to pass 
tbe niffht on the bank of the river, defended 
from uie wild beasts by fires and watch. On 
one of these occasions the evening was calm 
and serene. The moon shone bright. The 
crocodiles were stretched along the shore, and 
seemed to be attracted by the splendour of our 
fire. Finding no tree on the strand, we stuck 
the oara into the ground, and to them fastened 
our hammocks. AU was liaacYVJAV ^xouxvd us 
t/JJ eleven at night, when a tmA^^ so \«it>Svsi Aaj^<is» 
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in the neighbouring forest, that it was almost 
impossible to close our eyes. Amidst the bowl- 
ings of innumerable wild animals, our Indians 
could discriminate such only as were heard sepa- 
rately. These were the little soft cries of the 
sapajous, the roar of the jaguar, and of the 
couguar, or American lion without mane; the 
voices of the pecari and the sloth ; screams of the 
curassoa, the parraka, and some other gallina- 
ceous birds. When the tigers approached the 
skirt of the forest j our dog, who, till then, had 
never ceased barking, began to howl, and seek 
shelter under our hammocks. Som.etimes, after 
a long silence, the cry of the tiger came from 
the top of some tree, in which case it was 
followed by the sharp and long whistling of the 
monkeys, flying from the threatning danger. 
The jaguars pursue the pecaris and tapers, who 
fly in close troops, breaking down the bushes 
before them. Affrighted at this crash, the mis- 
trustful monkeys answer from the summits of the 
trees the noises of the larger animals. This 
tumult alarms the birds, who speedily join the 
concert, and the whole forest is soon in move- 
ment- The next morning was beautiful and 
cool. The porpoises ploughed the river in long 
files. The shore was covered with fishing birds, 
many of whom embarked on wood floating down 
the stream, to surprise those fish who preferred 
the niiddle of the rjver. 

Humboldt^ 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE PALO DE VACA, OR 

COW-TREE. 

The Palo de Vaca rises like the broad-leaved 
star-apple. Its oblong and pointed leaves, tough 
and alternate, are marked by lateral ribs, pro- 
minent at the lower surface and parallel. The 
fruit is somewhat fleshy, and contains one, and 
sometimes two nuts. When incisions are made 
in the trunk of the cow-tree, it yields abundance 
of a glutinous milk, tolerably thick, devoid of all 
acrimony, and of an agreeable balmy odour. It 
was offered to us in the shell of the tutumo or 
calabash tree. Tl\e negroes and the free people 
who work in the plantations drink it, dipping 
into it their bread or cassava. The juice ex- 
posed to the air presents^ at its surface, mem- 
branes of a strongly animalized substance, yel- 
lowish, stringy, and resembling a cheesey sub- 
stance. These membranes, separated from the 
rest of the more aqueous liquid, are elastic, 
almost like gum elastic ; but they undergo, in 
time, the same process of putrefaction as gela^ 
tine. The people call the coagulum, that sepa- 
rates by contact with the air, cheese. It grows 
sour in the space of five or six days. This extra- 
ordinary tree appeaps to be peculiar to the Cor- 
dillera of the coast. Whatever relates to milk, 
whatever regards corn, inspires an almost uni- 
versal interest. It can scarcely be conceived 
how the human race could exist without farina- 
ceous . substances, and without that nourishing 
juice which is appropriated to nourish the feeble- 
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ness of infancy. The amylaceous or starchy 
matter of corn, the object of religious veneration 
among so many nations, ancient and modern, is 
diffused in seeds, and deposited in the roots of 
vegetables ; milk has been supposed to be ex- 
clusively the produce of animal organization. 
Astonishment is, therefore, naturally excited at 
the view of a mUk-tree. Not the solemn shade 
of the forest, not the majestic course of the 
river, not the mountain wrapped in everlasting 
frost, here raises the emotion of surprise. A 
few drops of vegetable juice recall to the mind 
all the powerful fecundity of nature. On the 
barren side of a rock grows a tree with dry 
leaves. Its large woody roots can scarcely pene- 
trate into the stony soil. For several months in 
the ye2i!t not a single shower moistens its foliage ; 
Its branches appear dead ; but when the trunk 
IS pierced, a sweet and nourishing milk flows from 
the incision. At the rising of the sun this vege- 
table fountain is most abundant. The negroes 
and the natives are then seen hastening from all 
quarters with large bowls to receive the milk, 
which soon grows yellow, and thickens at the 
surface. 

Humboldt, 



PICTURESQUE AND SUBLIME SCENERY OF SPITZ- 
BERGEN AND ITS ISLANDS. 

One of the most interesting appearances to be 
found in Spitzbergen is the iceberg, by which is 
meant, not those islands of ice whicK^x^n^^^^^ 
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to southern climates on the bosom of the ocean, 
but those prodigious ]od&;niCDts of ice which 
occur in the valleys adjoinmg the coast of Spitz- 
bergen and other polar countries, from which the 
floating icebergs seem to be derived. Those 
conspicuous bodies of ice noticed by voyagers, 
and known by the name of the seven icebergs, 
are situated a little northward of Charles Island. 
The seven icebergs are each, on an average, 
about a mile in lengui, .and two hundred feet in 
height, at the sea-edge. Somewhat to the north 
of Homsouud is the largest of the icebergs. It 
occupies eleven miles in length of the sea coiEist. 
The highest part of the precipitous front adjoin- 
ing the sea is, by measurement, four hundred 
and two feet, and it extends backward towards 
the summit of the mountain to about four times 
that elevation. Its surface forms a beautifully 
inclined plane of smooth snow ; the edge is un- 
even and perpendicular. Near the south cape 
lies another iceberg nearly as extensive. It 
occupies the space between two lateral ridges of 
hills, and reaches the very summit of the moun- 
tain in the back ground, on which it rests. It is.- 
not easy to form an adequate conception of these, 
truly wonderful productions of nature. Their, 
magnitude, their beauty, and the contrast they 
form with the gloomy rocks around, produce 
sensations of lively interest. Their upper sur- 
faces are generally concave. The higher parts 
are always covered with snow, and have a de- 
lightful appearance ; but the lower parts, towards 
the end of summer, present a bare surface of ice.; 
The front of each> varymg in Ivei^ht from tbe.^ 
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level of the ocean from 400 to 500 feet, lies 
parallel with the shore, and is generally washed 
by the sea. This part, resting on the strand, is 
undermined to such an extent by the sea, when 
any way turbulent, that immense masses, loosen* 
ed by the freezing of water lodged in the recesses 
in winter, or by the effect of streams running over 
its surface and through its chasms in summer, 
break asunder, and with a thundering noise fall 
into the sea. The front surface of icebergs is 
glistening and uneven^ Wherever a part has 
recently broken off, the colour *of the first frac- 
ture is a beautiful greenish blue, approaching to 
emerald green; but such parts as have been long 
exposed to the air are of a greenish grey colour, 
and at a distance exhibit sometimes the appear- 
ance of cliffs of whitish marble. In all cases the 
effect of the iceberg is to form a pleasing variety 
of prospect, with the magnificence of the encom- 
passing snow-clad mountains, which, as they 
recede from the eye,, seem to rise, crag above 
crag, in endless perspective. On an excursion 
to one of the seven icebergs in July 1818, we 
witnessed one of the grandest effects which these 
polar glaciers ever exhibit. A strong north- 
westerly swell having, for some hours, been beat- 
ing on the shore, had loosened a number of 
fragments attached to the iceberg, and various 
heaps of broken ice, denoted recent shoots of 
the sea-ward edge. As we rowed towards it, 
with the view of proceeding to its base, we ob- 
served a few small pieces fall from the top, and 
while our eyes were fixed on the place, an im- 
mense column, probably fifly feet square^ aud ia^^ 
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hundred and fifty feet high, began to leave the 
parent ice at the summit, and leaning majes- 
tically forwards, with an accelerated velocity, 
fell with an awful crash into the sea. The water 
into which it was plunged was converted into 
the appearance of vapour or smoke, like that 
of a furious cannonade. The sound was equal 
to that of thunder, which it nearly resembled. 
The immense mass, thus precipitated, broke into 
thousands of pieces. 

Spitzbergen ai^d its islands, with some coun- 
tries within the Arctic circle, present a scenery 
novel and surprising. The principal objects that 
strike the eye, are innumerable mountains, peaks, 
ridges, precipices, or needles, rising immediately 
out of the sea to an elevation of 3000 or 4000 
feet, the colour of which, at a moderate dis- 
tance, appears to be blackish shades of brown, 
green, grey, and purple ; snow or ice in stripes 
or patches, occupying the clefts and hollows in 
the sides of the hills, capping the mountain 
summits^ and fiUine the valleys ; ice of the 
glacier form, occurring at intervals, all along the 
coast, in astonishing accumulations. The glist- 
ening or vitreous appearance of the iceberg 
precipices, the dazzhng whiteness of the sloping 
expanse formed by their snowy surfaces, the 
gloomy shade presented by the adjoining moun- 
tains and rocks, perpetually enveloped in a 
mourning veil of lichens, with the sudden trans- 
itions into a robe of purest white, where patches 
or beds of snow intervene, present a variety and 
extent of contrast altogether peculiar, which, 
when enlivened by ihe occasvox^'eX ^iVv^Tcal bril- 
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liancy of the polar sky, and harmonized in its 
serenity with the calmness of the ocean, con- 
stitute a picture sublime and magnificent. There 
is, indeed, a kind of majesty, not to b^ conveyed 
by words, in these extraordinary accumulations 
of snow and ice in the valleys, and on rocks 
above rocks, and peaks above peaks, in the 
mountain groups, seen rising higher than the 
ordinary elevation of the clouds, and terminating 
occasionally in crests of everlasting snow, espe- 
cially when approaching the shore under the impe- 
netrable density of a summer fog. In that case, 
the mist sometimes disperses like the withdraw- 
ing of a curtain, when the strong contrast of 
light and shade, heightened by a cloudless atmo- 
sphere and powerful sun, bursts on the senses in 
a brilliant exhibition. To this strong contrast of 
light and shade, with the great height and steep- 
ness of the mountains, is to be attributed a re- 
markable deception in the apparent distance of 
the land. Any strangers to the arctic countries, 
however capable of judging of the distances of 
coasts in general, must be completely at a loss 
in their computation when they are approaching 
Spitzbergen. When at the distance of twenty 
miles, it would be no difficult matter to induce, 
even a judicious stranger, to undertake a passage 
in a boat to the shore, from the idea of being 
within a league of the land. At this distance, 
the portions of rock and patches of snow, as well 
as the outlines of the hills, are as distinctly 
marked as similar objects in other countries void 
of snow would be, at a fourth or fifth of that 
distance. In clear weather ^ \h^ Vi\^ Wv^ ^ 
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Spitzbergen is clearly defined, and every thing 
upon it appears distinct, Bt the distance of forty 
miles. 

Scoresby. 



ACCOUNT OF AN EXCURSION ON THE LAND OF 

SPITZBERGEN. 

/ 

\ 

The form of the mountain summit, which we 
visited, is round backed. The south side, by which 
we asccended, and the south east, are the only 
accessible parts, all the rest being precipitous 
nearly from top to bottom. From the brow of 
the mountain many masses of stone were dis- 
lodged of various size, shape, and weight, which 
made their way with accelerated velocity to its 
base. As they bounded from rock to rock, they 
produced considerable smoke at each concussion, 
and setting in motion numerous fragments in 
their course, they were usually accompanied by 
showers of stones, all of which were lodged in a 
bed of snow, lyins two thousand feet below the 
points, whence they were separated. Most of 
the largest stones were broken into small pieces ; 
but some considerable masses of a tabular form 
wheeled down upon their edges, and though they 
made bounds of several hundred feet at a time, 
they sometimes reached the bottom without 
breaking. The prospect was grand cuid extensive. 
To the east, a fine sheltered bay, while an arm of 
the same appeared on the north-east ; and the sea, 
whose glassy surface was unruffled by a breeze, 
ibrmed an immense expanse on the west^ The 
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icebergs reared their proud crests almost to the 
height of the mountains, between which they 
were formed, and defying the force of the solar 
beams, lay scattered in various directions about 
the sea-coast, and in the adjoining bays. Beds 
of snow and ice filling extensive hollows, and 
giving an enamelled coat to neighbouring 
valleys; mountain rising above mountain; the 
whole contrasted by a cloudless canopy of 
deepest azure, and enlightened by the rays of a 
blazing sun ; the effect heightened by a feeling 
of danger, seated as we were on a pinnacle of 
rock, surrounded by tremendous precipices ; all 
these circumstances combined to form a view 
singularly sublime. The impression of the ele- 
vation, and the brightness of the picture were 
such, that the sea, which was at least a league 
from us, seemed within reach of a musjcet shot ; 
mountains, twelve miles distant, appeared close 
at hand ; and our vessel, which we knew to be 
three miles from shore, ^peared to be in danger 
from the rocks. In our d!escent, which, from tne 
steepness of the rocky paths, was extremely 
hazardous, and from the sharp-ed^ed stones very 
painful, we ^let with an expanse ofsnow stretched 
directly across our way. This being loose and 
softy we entered upon it without fear, and our 
progress was at first by no means rapid, but on 
reaching the middle of it, we came to an expanse 
of solid ice, over which we were launched with 
astonishing rapidly. 

Scoresbi^. 
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FIELD ICE AND BLINK ICE. 

The occasional rapid motion of fields of ice, 
with the strange effects produced by such vast 
bodies, on any opposing substance, is one of the 
most striking and terrific objects which the polar 
seas present to view. They, not unfrequently, 
acquire a rotatory moTcment, whereby their cir- 
cumference is carried round with the velocity of 
many miles in an hour. A field, thus in motion, 
commg in contact with another at rest, or espe- 
cially with another moving in a contrary direc- 
tion, produces a dreadful shock. A body of 
more than ten thousand millions of tons weight, 
meeting with resistance, when in motion, crushes 
the weaker opposing body into shivers, with a 
most appalling crash. Sometimes the destruction 
is mutual. Fragments of huge dimension and 
bulk are often piled up to the height of twenty 
or thirty feet, while a proportionate quantity are 
depressed beneath the water. On approaching 
a pack, field, or other compact aggregation of 
ice, the phenomenon of the ice-blink is seen 
whenever the horizon is tolerably free from* 
clouds. The ice-blink consists in a stratum of a 
lucid whiteness, ftppearing over the ice in that 
part of the horizon adjoining the land. When 
this ice-blink occurs in favourable circumstances, 
it affords to the eye a beautiful and perfect map 
of the ice, twenty or thirty miles beyond the 
limit of direct vision, but less distant in propor- 
tion as the atmosphere is more dense and ob- 
scure. The ice-blmk UQt oiAy %\iOYi^ \3Ei^^'ig,\xce 
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of the ice, whose image it reflects, but enables' 
the experienced observer to judge whether the 
ice thus pictured be field or packed ice ; and if 
the latter, whether it be compact or open, bay or 
heavy ice. Field ice affords the most lucid bhnk, 
accompanied with a tinge of yellow; that of 
pack is more purely white, and that of bay ice 
greyish. The land also, onaccount of its snowy 
covering, occasion^ a blink which is more yellow 
than that produced by field ice. 

Scoresby. 



ORATIONS. 

SPEECH OF PERCENNIUS. 

.^ A FIERCE and violent mutiny broke out 
among the legions of Pannonia. The death of 
Augustus and the accession of Tiberius being 
made known to the army, the general granted a 
suspension of military duty, as an interval for 
the es^pression of grief or joy* There happened to 
be in the camp a busy incendiary, named Percen- 
nius, formerly a leader of theatrical factions, and 
how a common soldier ; a man of fluent speech, 
and, by his early habits, versed in the art of ex- 
citing sedition and tumult. Having gained over 
a number of the soldiers to his party, he stood 
forth the orator of rebellion, and thus harangued' 
his comrades. 

". How long, fellow soldlet^^ tclxsaX. ^^ ^«s ^ 
small and despicable »et oi ceikX^avcwA'^ ws« 
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Ipng continue slaves to a wretched band of trl" 
bunes ? If we ever mean to redress our griev- 
ances, what time so fit as the present, when the 
new emperor is not yet settled on his throne. 
By remonstrances^ or sword in hand, we may 
now obtain relief. With passiveness of spirit 
we have already suffered enough. For thirty 
campaigns we have been slaves. In this vile 
servitude we are grown grey ; we are worn out 
with infirmities ; we are covered with wounds. 
In this condition, still are we destined to endure 
the toils of war. Even they who have nominally 
gained a discharge, are forced yet to follow the 
standard under the name of veterans ; another 
word for protracted misery. Some, indeed, by 
bodily vigour have surmounted all their labours ; 
but what is their reward? They are' sent to 
distant regions, and^ under pretext of an allot- 
ment of lands, they are settled on a barren moun- 
tain, or swampy fen. War, in itself, is a state of 
degrading drudgery. The life and the limbs of 
the soldier are valued at five pence a day. Out 
of that miserable pittance, he must provide his 
clothing, hi|htent equipage, and his arms. With 
diat fund he has to bribe the centurion. With 
that must he purchase occasional exemptions 
from service. With that must he pay for remis- 
sion of punishment. But blows and stripes from 
our officers, wounds from the enemy, intense 
cold in winter, excessive heat in summer ; de- 
structive war, in which every thing is hazarded, 
and peace by which nothing is gained ; these are 
the soldier's portion. Tot XJ^^^e «m\U thwe re- 
mains on^ only remedy > \)lcia\. v&t x.^ vsa^ "^c^ 
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opportunity to fix the conditions of our service". 
'Let every soldier receive a denarius daily, and 
at the end of sixteen years, let him be entitled 
to his dismissal. Beyond that term no farther 
service. Without any man being detained, and 
forced to follow the colours as a veteran, let 
every one receive the arrears that may be due to 
him. Let him be paid in ready money on the 
spot, and in the camp where he has signalized 
his valour. The Pretorian cohorts have 'two 
denfirii a day. At the end of sixteen years they 
return to their families. And is superior merit 
the ground of this distinction ? Do they encoun- 
ter greater Qangers ? Their duty is to mount 
guard within the city. The service may be 
honourable. But it is our lot to serve amid 
ravage nations, in a state of perpetual warfare. 
From our very tents we look and behold the 
barbarians." 

Tacittu. 



ADIXRESS OF GERMANICUS -TO HIS MUTINOUS 

SOLDIERS. 

During an insurrection of the first and the 
twentieth legions in their winter quarters, Ger- 
manicus, son of Drusus, the brother of Tiberius, 
commander in chief, thought it necessary to 
«end away from a camp, that resembled a city 
taken by storm rather than a Roman station, 
Agrippina his wife, the grand-4aughter of Au- 
Ifustus, with her infant son, CaV\%\3\a^, ^\^ss:«5fc^ 
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at this the legionaries pressed around Agrippina, 
entreating her stay. They opposed her passage. 
They ran in crowds to GermanicuSy imploring 
him not to permit her to depart, The prince 
still agitated with mingled emotions of grief and 
indignation, thus addressed them :— 

<< My wife and child, are erer dear to me, 
but not more so than my fath^ and the conunon- 
wealth. But the emperor will be safe in his 
own imperial dignity, and the commonwealth 
has other armies to fight her battles. If from 
their destruction you might derive additional 
glory, I could 3deld them up a sacrifice in 'such 
a cause. At present I remove them firbm'the 
rage of frantic men. If horrors are still to be 
multiplied, let my blood satiate your fury. Let 
me ask you, what disorderly, disgraceful deed 
you have not perpetrated, or attempted, during 
th^ last few days ? By what name shall I now 
address you? Shall I call you soldiers, you who 
have dared to besiege your general, who have 
made him a prisoner in his own entrenchments? 
Can I call you citizens, you who have trampled 
under foot the authority of the senate, who have 
violated the most awful sanctions ? By a single 
word, Julius Cesar quelled the storm of mutiny. 
He called the men who resisted his authority, 
Romans, and they instantly returned to their 
duty. Augustus showed himself to the legions 
who fought at Actium, and the majesty of his 
countenance awed them into obedience. Far 
inferior am I to those illustrious men, but yet 
irom thevf^ am I descended ; and as their blood 
nma in my veins, I tahoul& te^^ivX ^x^Ozi ovxVc^^es 
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from soldiers of Syria or of Spain. Will you, 
O men of the first legion, who received your 
colours from the hand of Tiberius ; and you, ye 
men of the twentieth, his fellow warriors in the 
field, his companions in so many victories, will 
you thus requite him for the many favours he 
has conferred upon you ? From every quarter, 
Tiberius has heard nought but the sound of 

f*atulation, nought but joyful tidings ; and must 
wound his ears, and grieve his heart, with the 
news of your revolt ? Must he be informed that 
neither the promise of dismission, nor money 
lavishly granted, will ^pease the fury of un- 
grateful men? Must I tell him, that in this 
camp the centurions are murdered, the tribunes 
driven from their posts, the delegates of the 
senate detained as prisoners, the intrenchments 
changed into a scene of slaughter, and a Roman 
general leading a precarious and s^tated life ? 

** Why was the sword, which' I endeavoured 
to plunge into my breast, when, a few days since, 
' I admonished you in vain, why was it wrested 
from my grasp? O mistaken friends! The 
man who presented me his naked sword was in 
reality most my friend. Then should I have 
closea my eyes in peace. Then should I not 
have lived to see the disgrace of the legions, and 
its consequent horrors. You might then have 
chosen another leader, regardless, perhaps, of 
my unhappy lot, but still of spirit sufficient to 
avenge the memory of Varus^ and his slaughtered 
legions. May that revenge be yet reserved for the 
Roman sword ; and may the gods withhold from' 
the Belgic states, who are now ea^exVi V^t:?Kcs>% 
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to the opportunity, the vast renown of vindH 
eating the majesty of Rome, of humbling the 
pride of the German tribes ! May thy departed 
spirit, O divine Augustus; may thy image, O 
Drusus, my ever honoured father, raise remorse 
in the hearts of these unhappy men. And you, 
my fellow soldi ers> whose altered looks I now 
discern, whose eyes begin to overflow with 
sorrow and repentance, if you intend to remain 
faithful to your prince, if you mean to preserve 
the delegates of the senate, if you wish to restore 
to the arms of your general his wife and chil- 
dren, separate yourselves from the contagion of 
guilt, withdraw from the seditious. That act 
will be a proof of your remorse, a pledge of 
returning virtue/' 

By this harangue the soldiers were appeased. 
They acknowledged their guilty and the justice 
of the reproof; They entreated Germanicus to 
select the most guilty for punishment ; to pardon 
the weakness of men, deluded into error; to lead 
them instantly against the enemy. 

Tacitus. 



SPXECH OF NICIAS TO DISSUADE THE ATHE- 
NIANS FROM THE SYRACUSAN WAR. 

A DECREE having been passed in an asseinbly. 

of the citizens of Athens, that an expedition 

should be sent to Sicily ; another was held fiv6 

dajrs afler, to consider of ways and means to ex- 

peaite the equipment of t\\e fteet> and to supply 
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the commanders, Nicias, Alcibiades, and Lama* 
chus, with what might be necessary to accelerate 
their departure. Nicias, who had been named 
one of the leaders, much against his will, was 
persuaded that the public determifiations were 
rash and premature, since, on slight consider- 
ation, and from motives merely specious, the 
Athenians were bent on the total reduction of 
Sicily, an arduous and dangerous undiertaking. 
With the desire, therefore, of stopping their pro- 
ceedings, he rose and spake thus to the assem- 
bled tribes : — 

*' I am aware that the present meeting is held 
to concert the means of expediting our prepa- 
rations for the expedition to Sicily. But it is 
my opinion that we ought to resume the consi- 
deration of the previous point, namely, whether 
it be adviseable to equip a fleet for such an under- 
taking, and not, by rash and premature resolves 
on pomts of such vast importance, to involve our- 
selves in an unnecessary and hazardous war. 
For my own part, truly, I am invested with honour 
by your present measures, and no man upon earth 
is less anxious concerning his |)ersonal safety. 
Yet, at the «ame time, I pronounce that person 
to be a valuable member of the commonwealth 
who makes use of all his prudence to preserve 
his own life and property ; for such a one, purely 
for his own private benefit, must be desirous that 
the public welfare should flourish and abound. 
But^ however, neither in the preceding assem- 
blies could the pre-eminence of honour awarded 
induce me to speak in contradiction to my judg- 
mentf nor shall it bias me iti >3afc Y*^«ife&vx.\ Sfcjt^ 
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what appears to me most conducive to the com^ 
mon welfare, that only shall I utter. I am well 
convinced that what I can urge will probably 
have little influence on Athenian tempers, when 
I attempt to persuade you to secure what you 
already possess, and not to hazard the present 
for things invisible and future; when I endeavour 
to prove that your impetuosity is quite unseason- 
able, and that the ends which you too sanguinely 
propose are not easy to be accomplished. I 
aver, that, if the intended expedition proceed, 
you will leave many enemies behind you, 
and will take the most certain means of raising 
up more numerous opponents. You imagine, 
perhaps, that the late peace will be firmly and 
constantly observed; but should any considerable 
force we send out have the misfortune to sink 
under hostile efforts, our old enemies will &11 
suddenly upon us ; since, merely by calamities, 
they were reduced to make peace, and were 
necessitated to treat to their own disgrace. 
When once they find our strength divided, which 
will be the effect of the measure into which we 
are now precipitating ourselves, they will attack 
us in a general combination, augmented by the 
force of Sicily, whose accession to their former 
isonfederacy they would have gladly purchased 
At any price. On these possibilities we are 
bound seriously ' to reflect, that we may not 
plunge our state, at present exalted and flourish- 
ing, into unnecessary perils, nor fondly covet to 
nTest from others their empire before we have 
completely ensured o\xt ovm. But it may be 
^Aid, /That to the Egest^aiva^ o\» oW ^\^^ h^V^ 

9 
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are injuriously oppressed by the Syracusans, we 
are bound in honour to send speedy succour. 
Yet, in the mean time, we continue to defer 
punishing those whose revolt from us is now of 
long standing, and by whose injustice we are 
still suiRering. Could we bring the latter to their 
duty, we might easily control them for the 
future ; but should we ever become masters of 
the others, they are so remote and so numerous, 
that, te retain them ia obedience, we should find 
to be a most difficult task. To invade a people, 
whom, if you subdue, you will not be able to 
overawe> is little short of madpess. Still fardier, 
it is my opinion, that, as their affairs are now cir* 
Gumstanced, the Sicilians would become actually 
less formidable to us were they reduced to. the 
dominion of Syracuse; and' yet, on this remote 
contingency, have the £gcst6ans insisted, in 
erdcr to alarm our fears. The Grecians in Sicily 
may have greater dread of us as long as we are- 
distant from them, or if we only give them a 
glimpse of our power ; whereas, if acting offen* 
sively, we meet with a check, they will instantly 
desptse us, and jtun our neighbouring foes tO; 
annoy us in our own territories. 

" Remember, ye citizens of Athens, that your 
present elevation of spirits is owing to your 
success against the Lacedaemonians and their 
allies. You crouched for fear under their first 
attacks, till, having gained the supeciority over 
them, you instantly despised' them. And, now, 
nothing less than Sicily can content you. But 
let U3 not be ttoo- elated- by the disasters of out 
foes. Let us rather regarQ. t\ienv «i& ^^\.^3w»%v» 

u 2 
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sei2^ the first opportunity of eflkcing their dis- 
grace, by giving us an unsuspected blow, and 
thus to -recover their former reputation. From 
time inunemorial the glory of military valour 
hath be^n their warmest, most prevailing passion. 
Our welfare, therefore, if we knew in what our 
welfare consists, by no means summons us to 
enter the lists in behalf of the Egest^ans of 
Sicily, who are to us mere barbarians, but rather 
to exert our utmost vigilance to guard our own 
constitution from oligarchical incroachments. 

My duty obligeth me to remind you also that 
we have had but 4 short respite to breathe from 
the havocs of pestilence and war, and to repair 
the prodigious waste of our fortunes and our 
lives. According to all rules of equity and pru- 
dence, our resources should now be nursed for 
our own domestic exigences, and nol be lavished 
on a set of fugitives, who, imploring our aid,* are 
interested in making specious misrepresentations. 
Farther, if there be a person, who, elevated to 
the command by his own designation, incites you 
earnestly to this enterprize, unqualified by years 
and experience for so importmit a trust. If his 
passion be merely to excite admiration for his 
fine breed of horses ; if his end be to repair the 
waste which prodigality hath made in his fortune 
by the gains of his commission ; I conjure you 
to afford no such person an opportunity of 
enriching himself at the expence of his country, 
but to rest convinced that men of such a cha- 
racter will be corrupt in public office as tliey are 
bad economists in private life; and that the enter- 
prise in hand is a very arduous trust, far beyond 
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such measures and such exploits as a striplifig 
can devise or execute. Very seldom, does 
success crown hot and sanguine presumption, 
but most^ frequently results fromr. calm and 
prudent deliberation. In behalf of Your country, 
therefore, which is now on the brink of danger 
greater than she hath ever yet known, hold uf, 
your hands in support of the motion 1 am about 
to put; namely this, that the Sicilians be at 
liberty to take care of their own concerns with- 
out molestation offered by us; and that this 
answer be returned to the Egest6ans, that since, 
without the privity of the Athenians, they have 
involved themselves in a war against the Sici- 
lians, let them bring it to a conclusion also 
without the concurrence of the Athenians." 

Thuci/dides% 



SPEECH OF NICIAS TO HIS ARMY, WHEN DE^ 
FEATED BY THE LACEDEMONIANS AND SYRA-^ 

CUSANS. 

NiciAs, perceiving the whole army to be 
overwhelmed with despair, and sunk in this 
plunge of distress, addressed himself to the 
troops, exhorting and comforting them, by every 
topic he could suggest ; elevating his voice far 
beyond its ordinary pitch, to suit the earnestness 
of his heart, in hopes, that the louder he spake, 
the more extensive effect he might produce 
upon the hearers. 

u 3 
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" Even yet, my dear countrymen, and in thp 
present low ebb of our fortune, we ought to 
cherish hope. Instances are not wanting of 
armies who have been rescued from greater 
/extremities of danger, than now beset us. Nor 
ought ye to torture your minds with top painful 
regret for what you suffer, nor agitating fear of 
the unmerited miseries that now environ you. 
£vea I myself, who have less reason to boast of 
a constitution superior to hardships than the 
meanest soldier in your ranks, (for your own 
eyes witness to how low a state my bodily infir- 
mities have reduced me',) even X, who, in the 
long-continued happiness of my former life, am 
inferior to none among you, am now buffeted by 
the storms of fortune, as cruelly as ever were the 
vilest and most abject of my fellow-creatures. It 
is true, that I have ever worshipped thie'gods, 
with a conscientious deference to the established 
laws ; and have made justice and beneficence to 
man, the common practice of my life. Upon 
this ground, when I look to the future, my mind 
IS enlivened with invigorating hope ; though, I 
own, that these misfortunes, so httle deserved, 
strike no small terror into my heart. But better 
times, perhaps, may be approaching; for, $\ire, 
•our enemies have been blessed with an aoxple 
-measure of success; and though some Deity 
may have frowned at first upon our expeditipn, 
yet by this time his wrath must be fully satisfied* 
We do not exhibit the only example of a people, 
wantonly invading the possessions of anpther. 
Many such offences \\a\e l^en their rise from 
the Impulse of human \i'assv(itv^, ^yAVv*^ V^^^iU 
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punished with isuch a measure of vengeance as 
human nature was able to endure. Good reason, 
therefore, have we now to hope for a milder fate ; 
for, depressed as we are, we seem objects of 
compassion, rather than of re.sentment. Cast 
your eyes, therefore, on the fine bodies of heavy 
armed troops, and the goodly numbers, which, 
even now, compose your retreating force, and 
let the sight revive and cheer your drooping 
spirits. Remember, that whenever you chuse 
to halt, you are that instant, a mighty commu- 
nity ; such as no other Sicilian tribes can pre- 
sume to resist, should you attack ; nor can 
dispossess, should you be disposed to settle. That 
your march may be orderly and safe, let it be 
the care of each mdividual, warmed and animated 
by the thought, that on whatever spot you may 
be compelled to fight, on that, if crowned with 
victory, you regain a country and a bulwark of 
your own. But, then, our march must be con- 
tinued, day and night, with unabating speed ; 
because our stock of provision is but scanty, and • 
if we can reach some friendly territory belonging 
to the Siculi, who, from excessive dread of the 
Syracusans, will ever preserve their attachment 
to us, you may, that moment, conclude yourselves 
to be out of reach of danger. Send, therefore, 
messengers before hand to them, with orders to 
meet us on the road, and to bring us the needful 
supplies of food. On the whole, my fellow- 
soldiers, rest assured, that the last necessity 
enjoins you to be resolutely brave. To cowardice, 
no place of shelter is any longer open, and only 
if you can overcome the effotU Q^'^wa^^'^^^too^ 
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you again be happy in the enjoyment of those 
scenes your eyes so fondly regret. Only by 
victory can Athenians re-erect, the extensive 
power of the Athenian state from its present 
fallen condition. For they are men, who con- 
stitute a state, not waUs, nor ships, by men 
abandoned," 

Thucifdides* 
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PART IV. 

RELIGIOUS PIECES. 
UNION OF PIETY AND MORALITY. 

In every age has prevailed, too much, the 
practice of substituting certain appearances of 
piety, in the place of the great duties of humanity 
and mercy. Too many there have always been, 
who flatter themselves with the hope of obtain- 
ing the favour of their Creator, though they 
neglect to do justice to their fellow-creatures. 
But such persons may be assured, that their 
supposed piety is altogether of a spurious kind. 
It is an invention of their own; unknown to 
reason, unknown in the word of God. In the 
sacred Scripture, we are admonished to try our 
faith by our works ; our love of God, by our love 
of man. The union of devotion to God, and 
charity 16 men, forms the consistent, the grace- 
ful, the respectable character of the real Chris- 
tian, the man of true worth. He who fears God, 
and is, at the same time, just and beneficent to 
men, exhibits religion to the world in all her 
natural beauty. She adorns his conduct with 
inexpressible splendour. Her rays throw a 
glory around him. His character is above re- 
proach; is, at once, amiable and venerable. 
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Malice is afraid to attack him^ ' Rven: the 
worst of men, respect and honour him^ ki their 
hearts. 

This, too, is the man, whose life will be most 
peaceful and happy. He who fails materially, 
either in piety or morality, is always obnoxious 
to the anguish of remorse. His partial goodness 
may flatter him in the day of superficial observa- 
tion ; but when solitude or distress, awakens the 
powers of reflection, be shall be made to feel, 
that one part of duty performed, atones not for 
another which is neglected. Conscience- will be 
to him, the hand writing on the wall, ^ Thou 
art weighed in the balance, and art found want- 
ing.'' Whereasy he who holds both faith and a 
good conscience, who attends equally to>tb/e dis- 
charge of his duty towards God and towards 
man, enjoys,, as far as human imperfection 
allows,, the sense of &irness and consistency in 
conduct, of iategrity and soundness of heart. 
When beneflceace and piety are united, they 
pour upon the man, in wjfiom they meet, the full 
pleasures of a good and pure- heikrt. His lEilms 
connect him with men, his prayers with God. 
All nature has, to him, a benign aspect. If 
engaged in active life, he is . the friend of man ; 
and he is happy in the exertions of that friend- 
ship. If left in retirement, he walks among the 
works of nature, as with God. Every object is 
enlivened to him, by the sense of the divine 
presence. Everywhere, he traces the beneficent 
hand of the Author of nature ; and everywhere, 
with glowing heart, he hears and answers his 
secret voice. When he looks up to heaven, he 
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rejoices in the thought, that there dwells the 
God whom he honours and serves; the Saviour 
in whom he trusts ; the Spirit of grace, from 
whose inspiration' his piety and his charity flow. 
When he k)oks around him on the world, he is 
soothed with the pleasing remembrance of good 
offices which he has done, or studied to do, to 
many who dwell there. Life, passed under the 
influence of such dispositions, naturally leads to 
a happy end. It is not enough to say that faith 
and piety, joined with active virtue, constitute 
the requisite preparation for heaven. They, in 
truth, begin the enjoyment of heaven. In every 
state of our existence, they form the chief en- 
gredients of happiness. What can I say more 
in praise of this blessed character, than that it is 
what God delights to honour ? Men single out 
as the objects of distinction, the great, the brave, 
or the renowned. But he -who seeth not as man 
seeth, passing by those qualities which often 
shine with false splendour to human observation, 
looks to the inward principles of action; to 
those principles which form the essence of a 
worthy character; and which, if called forth, 
would give birth to whatever is laudable or 
excellent in conduct. 

Is there one, though in humble station, who 
feareth God and worketh righteousness ; whose 
prayers and alms, proceeding in regular un- 
affected tenor, bespeak the upright, the tender, 
the devout heart ? Those alms and prayers come 
up in memorial before that God, who is no 
respecter of persons. 

The Almighty beholds him from his throne, 
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with complacency. Divine illumination is ready 
to instruct him. Angels minister unto him^ 
They, now, mark kim out on earth, as their 
future associate. For him, they make ready in 
paradise, the white robes, the palms, and the 
sceptres of the just. To this honour, to this 
blessedness, let our hearts continually aspire; 
and throughout the whole of life, let these 
solemn, sacred, words sound in our ears, and be 
responded from the bottom of our hearts ; ** He 
hath showed thee, O man, what is good; and 
what doth the Lord thy God require of thee,, 
but to do justly, to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God ?" 

Blair. 



CHRIST AND THE APOSTtES. 

All that Christ did, and all that he suffered, 
' he did and suffered, because he loved us ; not 
for his own advantage?, but for the happiness and 
salvation of men. Because' man, by temptation, 
was seduced to disobedience, Jedus encountered 
and overcame temptation, by the word of God ; 
and by love, kept the commandments. Jehovah, 
by his prophet Isaiah, had foretold of him^ ** By 
his knowledge shieUl my righteous servant render 
many righteous.'' The end of his knowlec^e^ 
was to be the justification of his chosen; and the 
promise was fulfilled; for, having increased in 
wisdom, he went about doing good. His super- 
natural knowledge produced not morose self- 
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complacency, but lovely condescension, and 
desire to teach others the glad tidings of great 
joy. The treasures of wisdom were not suffered 
to rust and canker in his breast, locked up from 
the public by supercilious reservedness ; but out 
of them he continually dispersed abroad, and 
gave to the poor in spirit. Of those who came 
to him, he rejected none; and to those who 
came not, he went. The sun, at his rising, 
found the good shepherd engaged in the care of 
his flock ; and when the sun was set, the did not 
forget them ; but spent his nights in praying fo^ 
those whom his days were employed in teaching. 
If his wisdom enlightened the ignorant, and 
counselled the doubtful; his power afforded 
relief to the broken in heart, and the diseased in 
body, forgiving their sins and healing their 
diseases. His unwearied diligence in acting, 
could be equalled only by his invincible patience 
in suffering. Behold him despised and rejected 
of men ; a man of sorrows and acquainted with 
grief. Behold him, who was without guile, con- 
demned as an impostor ; him, who was without 
sin, sustaining the punishment of the vilest sin. 
He carried our sorrows, he bore our sins, in 
his own body, on the tree. There love regained 
what pride had lost ; and the wound inflicted on 
our nature by the fruit of the tree of knowledge, 
wa3 healed by the leaves of the tree of life. 'Die 
gates of paradise were again unbarred, and the 
kingdoin of heaven opened to all believers. 

To coikibat the vain wisdom of the Greek, and 
the self-justifying arrogance of the Jew, the 
apostles were sent forth. " The Xford gave the 

X 
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word ; great was the company of them that pub- 
lished it. The Philistine held not David in 
greater contempt, than was poured upon them 
by the Scribe and the disputer of this world. 
But they went to the attack as David did, in the 
name of the Lord of hosts ;" and, therefore, the 
roear and the shield were of no account against 
them. God was with them no less than with 
Israel before Jericho. Again the trumpet 
sounded; the walls again fell flat. The strong- 
holds of fabe knowledge could not stand before 
the Gospel ; and the human imagination was soon 
. captivated to the obedience of Christ. Blasted 
by the lightning of inspired eloquence, the arm 
of false philosophy withered and lost its hold on 
the minds of men. Then kings with their armies 
did flee, and were discomfited. They were 
assembled against the church of Christ, as clouds 
in black and dark array, portending her utter 
destruction. But at God s rebuke, they fled ; 
at the voice of his word, more powerful than the 
thunder in the heavens, they hasted away. They 
acted the parts assigned them, for a time ; and 
then disappeared from the stage for ever. The 
Roman empire wondered to see itself Christian ; 
to see the cross exalted in triumph over the 
globe ; and the kingdoms of this world becom- 
ing the kingdoms of our God and of his Christ. 
But what was it that gained this victory over 
earth and hell ? What but the same all-suffering, 
all subduing charity, which taught the disciples 
of a crucified Saviour, after his example, to 
endure all things for tVie ^'alNa.tion of their 
brethren. Inspired by l\x^t \w^< xX^fc^ ^iwaiX^ 
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all thai the world could give them but loss, that 
they might win souls to Christ. They renounced 
all riches, but the riches of grace ; they sought 
no pleasure but that of doing their duty; and 
thought it honour sufficient to serve God. Labour, 
with persecution, they chose for their portion on 
earth, and looked for their advancement with 
their Master in the kingdom of heaven. The 
lamp kindled in their hearts, by the celestial^ fire 
of charity, never went out. The many waters of 
affliction could not quench it. The floods- of 
persecution could not drown it. And when the 
fury of the oppressor broke the earthen vessel 
that contained Jt, then was theit victory, like 
that of Gideon, complete. 

Horn: 



THE SOURCE OF WELL-BEING. 

If an individual exist who considers the 
universe as formed by an infinitely good and 
omnipotent Being, under the direction of infinite 
wisdom, for the difiusion of the greatest possible 
good, to every other being ; if he ascribe to a 
great first cause, the creation or an infinite 
variety of beings endowed with instinctive and 
corporeal powers, perfectly adapted to their 
respective states and destinations ; if he contem- 
plate this Deity as the peculiar friend of the 
human race, and the source of all those powers 
and means of enjoyment which are possessed by 
any creature ; if this md\\\^w*!i\ XiOive^^ "v^ *^^ 
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superiDtendance of an unerring Providence, 
ordaining, and directing every event, even of the 
most afflictive nature, to the most beneficial 
purposes ; if he conceive of his own existence in 
this world, as being preparatory to a more ex- 
alted state, where he shall enjoy a perpetuity of 
bliss in the perfection of his nature, and in its 
becoming adapted to more exalted scenes ; that 
man possesses a source of felicity the most per- 
manent and sublime, peculiar to himself, which 
Can neither be imitated nor equalled. With 
him, the impressive sense of religion consists of 
an impressive sense of infinite and inexhaustible 
goodness in the source of all being and energy, 
mspiring the delightful affections of love, grati- 
tude, hope, chastened and elevated into awe and 
reverence, by the idea of the irresistible power 
and transcendent dignity of the object. A con- 
templation of the vastness of nature in its aggre- 
gate, of the infinitude of wisdom in the plan, and 
immensity of power in its formation and support; 
of exquisite skill, wherever the laws of adapta- 
tion are conspicuous, and of the benignity wnich 
prompted to these adaptations, and which pre- 
sides incessantly oyer the whole, imltes the 
sublime emotions of admiration and astonish- 
ment, to the affections of love, gratitude, and 
hope. The most consoling ideas are cherislied 
by the conviction of universal protection. 

Patience is imparted, and afflictions are ren- 
dered supportable, by the expectation that those 
afflictions will produce future good. Compla- 
cency smiles in the midst of distress. Hope 
stands upon a rock, and diffuses its beneficial 
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influence over the whole of existence. Hope 
invigorates every action, affording perpetual con- 
solation. When a man of such principles and 
dispositions extends his view beyond the bound- 
ary of human life, into a state of future existence, 
iand contemplates that state as more noble and 
more permanent than the present; as most 
worthy of infinite benevolence to bestow, and as 
wisely adapted to the most exalted capacities of 
improved . natures ; he feels a principle within 
himself, able to raise him above all the troubles 
and vexations of mortality, to subdue the fear of 
dissolution, and to capacitate him for a high 
enjoyment in the very anticipation of that bliss to 
which he aspires. Nor is this a mere statement 
of possibilities. There are instances of such 
principles of religion producing these effects ; of 
their irradiating the darkest scenes of adversity ; 
of their infusing joy in the midst of corporeal 
sufferings ; of their having inspired the soul with 
dignified serenity in scenes of aggravated dis- 
tress; of their having changed the horror of 
death into transport. 

Such conceptions of Deity, strongly impressed 
on the mind, must produce perfect resignation 
to all the -plans of Providence, and will, conse- 
quently, subdue the painful sensations of fretful- 
ness, cuscontent, impatience, and anxiety ; sub- 
stituting to them cheerful tranquillity in every 
situation. Perfect love of God, founded on the 
conviction of his perfections, would destroy all 
groundless, servile, fear, and would render the 
mind insensible to every other dread than the 

X 3 
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dread of offending Him. Such conceptions of the 
Eternal, would foster the love of all his creatures, 
and especially of man, the companion, the 
fellow-traveller, the fellow-expectant of immor- 
tality. A firm belief in the universal presence 
of Deity, would consecrate every part of the 
universe as a temple for his worship. The con- 
viction, that all our comforts, pleasures, and 
joySf proceed from the same gracious Being, 
would render the very amusements of life occa- 
sions for exalted and devout gratitude, which 
would augment enjoyment, and protect from 
excess. The deeply-rooted expectation of 
superior happiness in reserve, protracted to an 
unbounded extent of duration, would enable the 
devout mind to contemplate the swift flight of 
delightful days without regret. Ardent hopes 
would be kindled, and would shine with brighter 
lustre, in proportion as the approach to brighter 
scenes became more apparent. A religious, 
man of this description, would, through life, 
enjoy that treasure we are all solicitous to 
possess, an accumulation of the most refined 
sensations. He would possess a serene consci- 
ousness of the integrity of his intentions, of the 
benevolence of his designs. His mind would be 
enriched with knowledge of the most elevated 
and elevating kind. He would rejoice in every 
opportunity of diffusing good, ana would con*^ 
template his success with transport. Comparing 
the unpleasant incidents of humanity with it$ 
present blessings and its future prospects, ho 
would feel but lightly the distresses which 
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render this life a scene of trial. He would 
regard all the attributes of Deity as the im- 
mutable guarantees of permanent well-being. 

Cogan, 



FOUNDATIOil AND SPREAD OF CHRISTIANITY. 

To Rome, rather than to Judea; to the con- 
querors of the world, rather than to the op- 
pressed and tributary inhabitants of a vanquished 
and despised province ; to those who, like the 
Romans and the Athenians, were indulging and 
encouraging a spirit of inquiry and improve- 
ment, rather than to Jews, who were averse from 
every innovation, it was most natural to look for 
persons capable of contriving and executing any 
great design in favour of knowledge and religion. 
Nevertheless, in Judea, a country of very small 
extent, subjugated by the victorious arms of 
Rome, and degraded by its dependent tributary 
state, did that plan of instructing and reforming 
the world originate, which, by degrees, ex- 
tended its influence to neighbouring nations, and 
gained converts and votaries among those who 
had been accustomed to treat the inhabitants of 
the territory, whence it sprung, with contempt 
and insult. In Bethlehem, and not in Jerusalem, 
the capital of Judea, was that divine teacher and 
Saviour born; and in Nazareth, proverbially 
mean and despicable, did He spend the earlier 
period of his life, who was destined, by the 
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wisdom of Providence, to establish a kingdom of 
truth and righteousness, which was to become 
universal and perpetual. 

Thus obscure in his nativity ; thus destitute of 
the distinctions * and advantages that result from 
illustrious birth and parentage, from the early 
instructions of the wise and learned, and the 
patronage of the affluent and powerful, was 
the founder of that religion, which gradually 
triumphed over the ignorance and error, the 
prejudices and passions of mankind. For thirty 
years of his life did Jesus of Nazareth seclude 
himself from the world, neither associating with 
the Scribes and Pharisees, nor courting the 
favour of the Jewish Sanhedrim, with a view to 
the success of his undertaking. When we con- 
template, by the light of authentic history, our 
divine Saviour announcing his mission, unsup- 
ported by any who possessed influence in the 
church or in the state, we are ready to imagine 
that disappointment and disgrace must soon 
terminate his views and labours. In the ordi- 
nary course of the world, nothing was less likely 
than his success. No human sagacity could 
augur any other event than the total failure of 
his undertaking ; and, independently of the su- 
pernatural powers which he manifested, and of 
the predictions which he was accomplishing, he 
might have been regarded as an nonest and 
benevolent, but deluded enthusiast. 

Moreover, what assistance could he have ex- 
pected to derive from the votaries of his cause 
and the associates of his labours ? They were 
/ew in number. They were selected from the 
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most humble stations. Some of them had been 
engaged in tlie nieaner occupations of society ; 
and others in a profession the most obnoxious in 
Judea, that of publicans, or collectors of the Ro- 
man taxes. The concurrence and support of such 
persons could have given little celebrity to the 
Christian cause, and were not likely to attract 
the notice of the world. The pride of philoso- 
phy ; the obstinacy of religious prepossessions ; 
worldly interests and honours ; the difficulty of 
self-denial and mental discipline ; and the terrors 
of persecution, would have presented various 
obstacles, not easy to be surmounted. But, sus- 
tained by the power of the Almighty, the Sun of 
righteousness burst with effulgent rays through 
the clouds which enveloped it at its first dawn on 
Judea, and enlightened not only contiguous but 
remote nations. The sound of the Christian 
doctrine, though at first uttered, as it were, in a 
whisper, and in a retired district of the eastern 
world, went forth through all the earth, or Roman 
. empire ; and the followers of the Saviour soon 
increased to a great multitude. The boundaries 
of this kingdom of truth were extended to the 
remotest regions of the habitable globe. 

The extensive and rapid spread of the Gos- 
pel, in connexion with die circumstances that 
attended it, affords a convincing evidence of its 
divine origin. It shows that its author came 
from, God ; that he was directed and aided by 
the wisdom and power of God. Of his celestial 
origin and extraordinary gifts, we have ample 
evidence in the history of his life; in the supe- 
rior excellence of his doctrine; in the irreproach- 
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able tenor of his conduct ; in the miracles which 
he performed; in the circumstances of his death 
and resurrection ; and in the energies communi- 
cated to his apostles and disciples after his 
ascension. The work devised was worthy of 
God. The manner in which it was executed 
testified to the operation of divine wisdom and 
power. They who were employed in it suc- 
ceeded, because they were instructed and assisted 
bv the source of all knowledge and influence, 
llieir success assures us that the worl4 is under 
the government of a righteous and benevolent 
Providence ; and that the Gospel shall ultimately 
triumph over vice and error, and become the 
light and the joy of the world. It has already 
subsisted and prevailed beyond human expec- 
tation. Ancient predictions have been already 
fulfilled, against tne natural probability of events. 
Predictions of its duration and farther progress 
remain to be accomplished ; and the review of 
past occurrences gives the assurance that they 
will certainly be accomplished. 

We see at present, but a part of the triumph 
to which Christianity shall attain. Its progress 
towards perfection, though more slow and gra- 
dual than it once was, is no less certain. The 
language of prophecy and the evidence of past 
facts, concur in assuring us that our holy reli- 
gion is the care of heaven ; that all-disposing 
Providence is its guardian in every changing 
scene. Whatever may be the number or rank of 
those who receive and profess the Gospel, in any 
}>articular period of the world, of this we are cer- 
tlHed, that those who will finally share its bene- 
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fits Will form a great multitude of all nations a\v\ 
kindred, and people and tongues. In this countr 
less multitude of glorified and happy beings, may 
we be distinguished and honoured. May we 
partake and celebrate the glory of our divine 
Saviour, when he shall come arrayed in heavenly 
majesty, to be admired of all who believe, and 
to complete the purposes of his mission and un- 
dertaking, by rendering their felicity perfect and 
everlasting. 

Rees. 



FOLLY OF THINKING TO DECEIVE GOD. 

Sin, which relaxes and impairs all the ener^ 
gies and capacities of the human mind, too often 
deludes its unhappy slaves so far, that they form 
the most erroneous notions of the Supreme Being, 
and cherish them in their hearts, tliough they 
may not dare openly to express them. We are 
assured, both u'om reason and revelation, that 
God is omnipresent and omniscient; that he who 
created and continually upholds all things, is 
likewise intimately acquainted with all, and that 
no creature can elude his searching eye. Yet 
the sinner absurdly saith in his heart, if not in 
words, Jehovah doth not see it, neither doth the 
God of Jacob regard; what doth God know? 
shall he be able to judge in the darkness ? God 
demandeth the heart ; he requireth to be wor- 
shipped in spirit and in truth. The sinner flatter- 
eth himself that he can satisfy the Hig;h and Holy 
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One who inhabiteth eternity, with external testi* 
monies of respect, with a vain show of devotion, 
while in fact he breaketh his law, and violateth 
his commandment. Thus he thinketh to deceive 
the ever-present Spirit, as one man deceiveth 
another. O ye, who have been hitherto acting 
in this manner, consider, I conjure you, what 
Grod is, and what you are. O cease from as- 
cribing to him human defects and infirmities, 
and let the remembrance of his greatness and 
glory guard you in future from such miserable, 
such dangerous, such absurd folly. What ! would 
ye attempt to deceive the all-knowing Deity, as 
man imposeth upon man ? Deceive not your- 
selves with so vain, so impious an imagination i 
God is not, cannot be mocked. Know ye not 
that the Eternal is the first, the greatest, the ab- 
solutely perfect Being. Know ye not that heaveiy 
is his throne, and earth his footstool ; that the 
most exalted intelligences fall prostrate before 
him ; that adoring cherubim and seraphim veil 
their faces before the brightness of his more 
clearly revealed presence. Do not all surround- 
ing objects loudly proclaim, Jehovah is great, 
and greatly to be praised and feared ; his great- 
ness is unsearchable ; his knowledge is unbound- 
ed I his wisdom is infinite and unerring ? And 
dare ye, in your hearts, to degrade him who is so 
highly exalted above all, to the level of wretched 
mortals, who may be deluded by artificial pro- 
fessions of respect, by hollow flattery ? How 1 
ye would deceive your Maker, as one man de- 
ceiveth another. Know ye not, then, that Grod 
js all-knowmg^ and every where present, that he 
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searchetli your thoughts, that he trreth your 
hearts, that nothing can be hidden from him ? 
Where would ye conceal yourselves from his 
all-piercing eye? What darkness, what night, 
what shadow of death, can veil you from him ? 
And can ye flatter yourselves with the fond hope 
of conceiving, of wishing, of speaking, of doing 
any thing that he perceiveth not, and of which 
he understandeth not the true nature and ten- 
dency ! Consider ye not that God is Almighty, 
eternal, the judge, the rewarder and punisher of 
all moral beings? The vengeance of fellow- 
creatures whom you may have offended by arti- 
fice ye may elucfe, or by power resist : they are 
frail and mortal like yourselves, and their autho- 
rity and might die with them ; but who shall es- 
cape the Irresistible, the Omnipresent? Who'can 
oppose him and prosper? Who can free you 
from his government, or shieH you from his 
anger ? Even death and the grave cannot shelter 
you from his displeasure. Your immortal soul 
IS in his hand, and he will raise you from the 
tomb, summon you before his judgment-seat, 
bring all yt)UT sins to light, and reward you 
according to your works. Him ye can never 
deceive ; but yourselves, yes, yourselves, ye do 
indeed deceive most lamentably. You would 
itidulge your irregular pa^ions ; you refuse to 
siK;riftc6 your perverse habits upon the altar of 
religion ; and these habits entangle you in the 
snares of death ; these passions deliver you over, 
tied and bound, to destruction. Cease, oh cease, 
to cheat yourselves with fallacious expectations. 
Beal honestly with God ; deft! honestly with 
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conscience. Open your eyes to the deceitfulness 
of sin, and flee from its dominion. Remember 
that you are always in the presence of your 
Master and your Judge, and put far from you all 
hypocrisy, all dissimulation. Hence forward, 
let your hearts and lives be in unison with the 
confession of your lips. 

Zollikqfer, 



onDER And beauty of the creation. 

The little portions of knowledge which men 
are able to acquire, are like scattered rays de^ 
rived from the Father of lights, the eternal Foun- 
tain of wisdom. Yet from every object of cre- 
ation, salutary light is reflected to the human 
mind. The heavens declare the glory of God, 
the firmament showeth forth his handy-work ; the 
general voice of nature speaketh his glory and 
praise. The observing eye looketh around, and 
beholdeth grandeur and simplicity ; uniformity 
and variety; perpetual revolution, and regular 
successions; due proportions, and e(|ual ba- 
lances ; multiplicity of effects proceeding from 
the same cause, and the combination of a multi- 
tude of causes to the same effect. The whole 
process of nature is an endless series of causes 
and effects. The world is of an exquisite me- 
chanism. Its springs and powers are most con- 
cealed from all human search, and are too com- 
plicated to admit of our ext)lication. It is sufii- 
cient if we understand so much thereof as to be 
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fully convinced tbit divine art, and wisdom sur- 
passing our comprehension, at first erected this 
stupendous frame, gave motion to its various 
parts, and appointed the unsearchable series of 
events. And this knowledge is not difficult to 
be acquired ; for, though we cannot trace the pro- 
cess of nature beyond certain narrow limits, 
yet we plainly see many and great effects fol- 
lowing from causes, equally apparent to human 
sense and discernment. To how great a variety 
of effects does the sun sensibly contribute ! Not 
only to the life of numberless animals, but to the 
growth of plants ; to the ripening of all kinds of 
grain and fruit ; to evaporating the waters, and 
raising the vapours, and forming the clouds; 
without which there could be neither rain nor 
dew to refresh the earth. The texture of the 
air is contrived with equal skill, to answer various 
and different purposes; to sustain and refresh 
the bodies of animals, by the lungs, and give 
force to the vital circulations ; to feed the glow- 
ing fire and blazing lamp ; to convey all the dif- 
ferent sounds, with a quick vibration, through 
surrounding space, to every ear ; to give passage 
to all the winged tribes, flying from place to 
place ; to fill the spreading sails, and afford to 
mankind the means of traversing the vast, and 
otherwise impassable, world of waters ; to sup- 
port and waft the clouds, till, overcharged with 
moisture, they distil in rain upon the thirsty 
earth ; to increase the light of the sun, by re- 
flection, and to prolong the day by morning and 
evening twilight ; to give speech to. the tongue, 
as well as hearing to the ear. What an undeni- 
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able evidence of creative wisdom, is the circum- 
fusion of this curious and useful substance round 
the globe ; too delicate for the eye to see, yet 
endued with almost irresistible force. The prin- 
ciple of gravitation, pervading the universe, 
gives, at the same time, solidity to the lands, 
stability to the mountains, and fluency to the 
rivers; binds the ocean to its bed, and the whole 
earth to its orbit ; maintains the due distances of 
the heavenly bodies, and retains every body, 
throughout nature, in its proper situation. Simi- 
lar to this, is'the principle of benevolence, in the 
moral world ; which, being diffused in like man- 
ner through human nature, produces parental 
care; relative union; combination of friends; 
public spirit ; good government, on the part of 
superiors; fididity of inferiors; thus retaining 
every individual in his proper sphere ; cementing 
society ; contributing to all virtuous actions, ho- 
nourable pursuits, and inncocent delights. In 
these instances, and many others, we may observe, 
how one and tlie same general cause, or spring, 
in nature, operates to produce numberless dif- 
ferent effects. 

On the other hand, it is e^uaHy to be observed, 
how various causes conspire in producing the 
same effects. As the seed sown, the disposition 
of the soil, the temperature of the air, the de- 
scent of rains, the warmth of the sun, are all 
requisitie to bring to pass the annual harvest. 
The concurrence of a far greater number and 
variety of things, is necessary to the support of 
huuiau life ; any one of which, failing universally, 
alJ Hesh would perish together, all mankind 
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would, at once, return to dust. There appears 
to be no element, no power, no part, no move- 
ment in the creation, which doth not contribute, 
some way or other, to the production or preser- 
vation of life. There is also an inconceivable 
variety of causes operating continually in the 
production of knowledge, of virtue, and of hap- 
piness in mankind. These harvests, these richest 
and noblest fruits are not raised and brought 
to maturity, without a vast preparation in na- 
ture. What is there in the immense compass of 
the invisible world, that does not serve to in- 
struct, or please, or amend mankind ? The good 
of human society is evidently one end to which 
all things in nature, as far as human knowledge 
extends, have either sin immediate or distant 
relation and subservience. This is the point, in 
which, as a centre, an innumerable multitude of 
lines appear to meet. It merits particular obser- 
vation, that our blessed Saviour, that divine 
teacher sent from God, in his discourses and pa- 
rables, not only imitates the dignity and simpli- 
city, the uniformity and variety of nature, but 
instructs his disciples by frequent allusions to 
the processes going on in the vegetable king- 
dom, and in the course of human life ; appealing 
to their common experience of the world around 
them. He borrows images from the sower going 
forth to sow ; from the growing com ; the whiten- 
ing harvest ; the intermingling weeds ; the sepa- 
ration of grain from chaff. He directs the at- 
tention to the fowls of the air ; the lilies of the 
field ; the trees shooting out branches and leaves; 
the vine bringing forth fruit. He introduces the 
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^epherd dividing his flock ; the kine marching 
to war ; the bridegroom entertaining his friends ; 
with many other scenes and characters from 
vegetable and animal life. Whenever he meant 
to convey some memorable instruction to those 
about him, he immediately draws a picture of 
some part of nature, requiring them to look upon 
it, and to find out the meaning. -The more, 
therefore, we attend to, and understand the oper- 
ations of nature, the better shall we be qualified 
to understand and receive the instructions of the 
gospel. 

Bourn. 



PRAISE. 



Heaven and eartli praise tlie Almighty. All 
living and all lifeless creatures show forth his 
praise. The grain of sand and the sun; the 
worm that crawls on the earth, and the eagle 
that soars above the clouds ; the beasts of the 
field and the warbler of the woods ; man and 
angel; all speak his glory; for all attest his 
power, wisdom, and goodness. All creatures 
are beautiful, good, and perfect in their kind ; 
all enjoy that pleasure of which their natures 
are capable; all are advancing towards their va- 
rious degrees of perfection. 

And shall not men, who are so eminently fa- 
voured among the inhabitants of earth ; shall not 
men, who are made only a little lower than the 
angels; shall not men, who are crowned with 
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honour and glory by their Maker, join the gene- 
ral shout of praise, bursting from the whole cre- 
ation, SMui designedly, or undesignedly raised to 
heaven ; to Him who iwas, and is, and is to he, 
God over all, blessed for evermore ? Yes ! 
Thanki^iving and adoration, blessing and praise 
be offered by us, uato the Eternal, for all that 
we are, and have;, and know ; for our commenced 
and contmued existence ; for our conscious life ; 
for every mental faculty and corporeal power ; 
for every capacity and object of enjoyment ; for 
our extensive connexions with the visible and 
invisible world. 

Whithersoever we turn our view, we discover 
evident, indubitable traces of the wise, patemid 
goodness of the universal Creator, Ruler, Father* 
We l)ehold it displayed within us, and without 
us ; in the minutest particle, as in the largest ob- 
jects ; in the heights of heaven, and in the abysses 
of the ocean. We are surrounded by his bless- 
ings and bounties, as by the light of the sun, and 
the breath of air. That we can behold and con- 
template the works of his almighty power ; the 
sun, moon, and stars ; the innumerable hosts of 
his creatures in heaven and on earth ; that we 
can form some apprehension of their destination, 
that we can admire their symmetry, their mag- 
nitude, their magnificence, their curious adap- 
tations, and experience delight from the con- 
templation; for this we are beholden to Him 
who hath placed us in this scene of wonders ; 
who hath endowed us with sense, intelligence, 
and sentiment of the beautiful and good. That 
in numberless ways, we can use our intellectual 
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and corporeal faculties, that we can exert them 
With ease and pleasure, and by their means ex- 
ecute that which is profitable to ourselres imd 
others : for this are we beholden to the primary 
source of all, power and capacity, and by whom 
alone all abilities are upheld. That we can sa- 
tisfy our various wants, nourish our bodies, and 
refresh our minds ; that we can dwell, and work, 
and rest in safety ; that we daily enjoy so 
many gratifications of animal, and of superior 
intelligent, life ; that we can daily exercise our- 
selves in wisdom and virtue, and thus be con- 
stantly approximating to the proper end of our 
creation ; for this we are beholden to that liberal 
Benefactor, who openeth his hand and satisfieth 
the desire of every living thing ; who preserveth 
all things; who causeth all ^ings onwards to 
their destination and appointment. 

That we are encompassed by creatures of our 
own species ; that we are daily receiving from 
them aid and support ; that we enjoy the com- 
forts and advantages of social life, die felicity of 
affection and friendship; for this we are be- 
holden to that most beneficent Maker who 
hath bestowed upon us the gifl of speech ; en- 
dowed us with amicable, associating (Uspositions, 
and allied us to pur brethren by so many tender 
ties. That we have endeared relatives, and wise 
instructors ; that we dwell in a country where 
arts and sciences, and all the sweet civilities of 
life, flourish : for this we are beholden to that 
sovereign Ruler who hath assigned us our re- 
spective places in his boundless empire, and 
placed us in these reciprocal connectionf and 
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onships. And how can we sufficiently praise 
hank Him, the Father most merciful, most 
ous, for having so clearly, so gloriously re- 
J himself unto us, in all his works and ways ; 
aore especially in Christ his beloved Son ; 
gh whom He hath discovered the sure and 
in path to real happiness ; hath elevated us 
3 blissful expectation, and assurance of im- 
ility ! Never, never, can we entirely com- 
nd and feel the value of such condescension 
)ve. Never can we adequately praise and 
our heavenly Father, for tliem. May our 
i life be one continued song of praise to 
as it is one continued demonstration of his 
less. 

ZoUikq/er, 



THE END, 
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